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PREFACE 

As to the pages which follow, I do not propose 
to make any lengthy apology. They are a record 
in brief of personal impressions and experiences 
daring ten months' association with Australian 
troops in South Africa. So far as I have been 
able to judge, during the few weeks spent in 
England while preparing this volume for the 
press, the general public not only vxinta to know 
what Australia has done for the Empire in this 
crisis, but is anxious to give her a full measure of 
credit for it. 

Through force of circumstances our troops — 
even those hailing from the same colony — were 
split up into more or less minute fragments, 
and operated, during the major portion of the 
campaign, with columns hundreds of miles apart, 
making it quite impossible for any one man to 
keep in touch with more than one section at a 
time. 

I have not attempted to cover the whole of the 
ground traversed by the Australians : only a part 
of it — that part as to which I happened to have 
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Preface 

personal knowledge. I have passed lightly over 
incidents and engagements in which we were not 
immediately concerned, preferring to deal with 
what I have seen rather than what I have heard. 
For this reason I have not touched upon the 
Stormberg or Natal phases of the campaign. 

On the other hand, as will be apparent from a 
glance forward, it so happens that we bore a part 
in most of the principal actions fought during the 
historic march from Modder River to Pretoria. 
Since then, we have operated under different 
commands, over a large portion of the Transvaal 
and Free State, to the east of the railway line. 
I leave it to the reader to determine in what 
manner the Australians have acquitted themselves. 

My thanks-in-chief are due to Mr Watkin 
Wynne (Manager) and the Directors of the Daily 
Telegraph, Sydney, for facilities afforded in the 
publication of this volume ; also to Sir Langdon 
Bonython, proprietor of the Adelaide Advertiser, 
and Mr David Syme, proprietor of the Melbourne 
Age, which papers I represented during the 
campaign. 

London, December 1900. 
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Australia at the Front 

CHAPTER I 

PRELIMINARIES 

Australia to England : — **May we help you 
with troops in South Africa ? " 

England to Australia : — "Thanks very much. 
You may send a few — not too many, because 
this is a serious business and we have no time 
to look after a lot of untrained men just now. 
However, we must give some of your people 
a chance of seeing active service. It will 
strengthen 'those silken bonds'; and if you 
send small units of 125 each, so that they may 
be readily attached to Imperial troops, we will 
try and keep an eye on them for you. We 
are allowing Canada to send a contingent, and 
we must treat you all alike." 

That was the spirit, if not the text, of Mr 
Chamberlain's reply to our proposal ; but we 
didn't haggle over the phraseology. 

A 
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An epidemic of war fever set in. It pros- 
trated the whole continent, and even affected 
— most violently too — the little island of 
Tasmania. Hardly a soul in New Zealand 
escaped. The military Commandants, sent 
by their respective Governments, assembled 
in Melbourne, discussed the situation from 
every point of view, and decided to recom- 
mend the equipment and despatch of an 
elaborate Federal force, complete in all de- 
tails and ready to take the field as an 
independent unit. But before this very ex- 
cellent recommendation reached the various 
Governments, Mr Chamberlain had settled the 
matter by another cable message. 

The British Government would like us to 
send a couple of units, each 125 strong, from 
each of the colonies — "infantry preferred." 
Australia was to defray the cost up to the 
time that the troops landed in South Africa, 
when they would be paid by the Imperial 
Government at Imperial rates. A specified 
number of Special Service oflBicers was also 
sanctioned. 

In face of these definite instructions the 
broad Federal idea was dropped. Each colony 
began looking round for ships to get its little 
contingents oversea ahead of its neighbours 
Thousands volunteered where only hundredii 
could possibly be accepted. Middle-aged mer 
and old, to all appearances quite sane, sue? 
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denly discovered that in their salad days they 
had held commissions in some long-forgotten 
volunteer corps in the "back-blocks." Squat- 
ters and solicitors, bank directors and dock 
labourers, lawyers and lamplighters, joined in 
the rush. 

The N.S.W. Government was in a difficulty. 
Parliament happened to be in recess ; and the 
Premier, Mr W. J. Lyne (now Sir William), 
had given his word that nothing definite 
should be done without legislative sanction. 
He had just assumed the reins of govern- 
ment. He was besieged with applications ; 
he was urged on all sides to push the thing 
through and get the troops to the front, but 
he refused to bind himself to anything. All 
the same he had everything in readiness, so 
that immediately Parliament said "Yes" he 
could proceed with the embarkation. Par- 
liament met. The Premier submitted his 
proposals, which contemplated the despatch 
of one unit of Mounted Infantry and one of 
infantry proper — the last in deference to Mr 
Chamberlain s request. 

But the other branches of the service re- 
belled. We had a permanent battery of 
Artillery, completely equipped with the most 
modem guns, which our Commandant, Major- 
Greneral French, was very keen on sending. 
We also possessed a most efficient and thor- 
oughly up-to-date Medical Corps, which our 

8 
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P.M.O., Colonel Williams, strongly insisted 
on taking out ; and finally, we had a detach- 
ment of Lancers, then at Aldershot, whose 
services had already been accepted. 

As to the latter, one does not care to say 
much. The manner of their volunteering 
seems to have been very much on the lines 
of a tale told about an American General in 
the Philippines, who paraded his men one 
morning with their backs against a high stone 
wall. "Now, then," said he, **any son-of-a- 
gun who doesn't want to remain behind for 
another six months, take two paces to the 
rear." 

And there is this to be urged in favour of 
those who elected to return to their homes in 
New South Wales, that they had put in their 
six months' training at considerable expense 
to themselves, and stood to lose a good deal 
more if they remained at the Cape. Most of 
them were in situations more or less lucrative, 
and they had only provided for nine months' 
leave of absence. 

But public feeling in the colony was then 
at such fever heat that life at home was made 
unbearable for them. They were ridiculed i 
the public streets, and each morning s ma 
brought them consignments of white feathe? 
from erstwhile friends. Trooper Harkus, 
prize-winner at Islington on two occasic 
was among the crowd thus persecuted. 
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gave up his business, left his wife and family, 
and went back to the Cape. He died of 
enteric at Bloemfontein. 

But before all this came to light the 
Colonial Government was pressed to include 
some Lancers in its proposals, in order to 
bring the strength of the Aldershot detach- 
ment up to the uniform standard of 125. 
The battery of Artillery was oflFered to the 
British Government, and declined for the 
present. A half unit of the Medical Corps 
was accepted with thanks; also additional 
Lancers. Then there arose a cry from the 
other cavalry regiment, known as the Aus- 
tralian Horse. Although quite recently raised, 
it had proved itself too useful a corps to be 
overlooked altogether. Finally, it was decided 
by way of compromise — rather unwisely — to 
mix up cavalry and Mounted Rifles in one unit 
in the proportion of about fifty to eighty. The 
infantry unit was drawn from the ranks of 
four partially-paid regiments and four volun- 
teer corps. Every man was either a first-class 
shot or a marksman. The Mounted Rifles were 
this and more ; they were first-class riders of 
the best Australian type. Major- General 
Hutton raised and nursed them into eflficiency 
during his term of office as Military Com- 
mandant in New South Wales. 

Having thus just about doubled the scope 

of the Government's original proposals, it 
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became necessary to engage steamer accom- 
modation accordingly ; and so it happened 
that, while other colonies landed complete 
detachments, New South Wales dumped her 
troops down in Table Bay rather promis- 
cuously. 

The first to arrive were the Lancers from 
Aldershot. They were sent straight up to 
Orange River to join Lord Methuen's column. 
Then came the Medical Corps and some more 
Lancers. This lot was left in camp at Green 
Point for some weeks. The Aberdeen landed 
the Mounted Rifles and the infantry a week 
or two later, and finally, after another long 
spell, the Langton Grange put into port with 
a consignment of remounts and the Australian 
Horse, who formed part of the Mounted Rifle 
unit. 

In this casual fashion were we dropped at 
the base of operations to the infinite dismay 
and confusion of every Staff" oflScer with whom 
we came into contact. They couldn't, and 
haven't, even up to this day, quite got the 
hang of us. 

''Dear me," drawled a slender, scarlet- 
tabbed, monocled youth at Cape Town, **I 
thought that last lot which landed by the 
Medic the other day were Australians. You 
don't mean to say you re from Australia 
too?" 

** The Medic landed men from Victori 
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South Australia and Western Australia. We 
are from New South Wales." 

" Upon my word, this is very irregular, 
don't you know. Are there any more on the 
way ? " 

** Lots. Three or four boat-loads yet." 

On Sunday night, December 3rd, 1899, in 
pitch darkness we crawled into Port Elizabeth. 
We left Sydney on November 3rd, and had 
put in a large portion of the voyage wonder- 
ing whether the war would be over by the 
time we struck the African Coast. We were 
completely equipped — horses, saddles, rifles, 
ammunition and everything on board ; our 
spurs, stirrup-irons, sword-scabbards — every- 
thing usually bright — had been carefully 
coated over with black paint, our Maxim 
gun and wagons khaki'd and kits overhauled. 
We were feverishly anxious to know what 
was to be done with us, and had a sort of idea 
that somebody would be waiting impatiently 
for us on the wharf. 

Next morning we were ordered round to 
Cape Town. The Disembarkation Officer came 
aboard, gave some hurried instructions, and 
left us for forty- eight hours, then suddenly 
reappeared and hurried the infantry into the 
train — destination unknown to us. There 
were no intermediate stages with us in those 
days. Once aboard the railway carriages we 
thought we were off* to the magic "front." 
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This detachment, however, was pulled up at 
Orauge River Station, and then travelled by 
easy stages as far as Enslin, where it stuck 
fast for eight or ten weeks. 

The Mounted Rifles were left behind at the 
base waiting arrival of another steamer. Five 
weeks later this unit, having been completed, 
was also sent up the line, but at De Aar some- 
thing went wrong and the men were once more 
split up into fragments, one lot remaining in 
camp, and the rest going round to Naauwpoort 
and Arundel. In the meantime our Lancer unit 
from Aldershot, which arrived earlier in the 
campaign, had also been split up, one fraction 
of twenty-eight, acting as Mounted Infantry, 
having gone through three big battles with 
Methuen. The rest were round Naauwpoort 
way. Finally the Medical Corps was sent up 
to Orange River, and there it remained until 
February. 

In this wise were we distributed. In this 
wise was our identity lost sight of, as well 
apparently as our whereabouts. 

Certainly someone did, about this time, 
make an attempt to form what was called an 
"Australian Regiment" at Enslin. It was 
placed under the command of Colonel Hoad, 
a Special Service OflScer from Victoria, an<? 
did some excellent work on the lines of com 
munication, but it was not a representativ 
corps. It included one unit of N.S.W. L 

8 
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fantry, two of Victorian Mounted Infantry, 
one or two from South Australia, one from 
Western Australia, and one from Tasmania. 
The Queenslanders were further down the 
line, at Belmont, the New Zealanders at 
Arundel, and the rest of New South Wales 
— anywhere. 

Australians, generally, appeared to be re- 
garded as a somewhat risky experiment, 
although twenty-eight of the N.S.W. Lancers 
had fought with Lord Methuen through the 
storm and stress of Graspan, Belmont, Modder 
River and Magersfontein, and acquitted them- 
selves to the undisguised satisfaction of their 
Commanding OflScer. But there were only 
twenty-eight of them and their identity wi 
overshadowed by the larger unit to which 
they were attached. Rimington's Scouts, the 
only South African colonials then at the 
front, were in an even worse plight. They 
were frankly distrusted — the question of their 
loyalty was freely discussed, and, as I thought 
at the time, most unfairly. They, like us, 
were volunteers^ and, as such, not yet to 
be trusted. On the last day of the old year, 
however, the Queenslanders and Canadians 
got their first chance. Under Colonel Pilcher, 
with Major Bayly, N.S.W. General Stafi*, 
second in command, they went out from 
Belmont, fought a brilliant little engage- 
ment at Sunnyside, which relieved the little 

9 
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town of Douglas and resulted in the capture 
of about forty rebels. Two Queenslanders 
were killed on this occasion and several others 
wounded, but they fought so pluckily, and 
yet so unconventionally, that general attention 
was drawn to their methods, and Colonial 
stock went up fifty per cent, in the military 
market. They taught the Army the " helmet 
trick," which has suggested the design for 
the cover of this book. 
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CHAPTER II 



MY FIRST FIGHT 



As I left Australia for Cape Town, my press 
friends gave me, among other things, some 
good advice. 

"Now, what we want at this end are good 
descriptive accounts of the big fights — not 
the tommy - rot that most correspondents 
send to their papers. Don't rely too much 
on Staflf oflBcers. They will give you dry 
details, which we don't want See these 
things for yourself, and, of course, get your 
stuflf on the wires as quickly as possible.'' 

At that distance, and knowing nothing of 
the conditions of modern battles, it seemed 
to be the easiest thing in the world. You 
had merely to take up a commanding posi- 
tion — vaguely indicated by a broad sweep of 
the right arm — provide yourself with a good 
pair of field-glasses and keep a sharp look- 
out. Nothing simpler. Curious that these 
old campaigners didn't appear to have hit 

upon such an obvious expedient It must 
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be jnst like a sham fight at Easter, only 
more so. 

Everything seemed to play into my hands. 
Three big battles had just been fought on 
the Modder River side, and a fourth was 
brewing between there and Kimberley. Just 
in time ! Within twelve hours of landing at 
South Arm, Cape Town,. I was on the train 
bound north. A block occurred at Orange 
River, but I got through, travelling to the 
rail-head on a ** ration-train." 

The night was pitch dark and stormy. 
The guards van was also pitch dark and 
stuflFy — chock full of meat and evil-odoured 
bread. An open truck seemed more whole- 
some, until a tropical rainstorm convinced 
me that there were worse places in this 
drenched world than the inside of a guard's 
van. Others had come to this conclusion 
before me. 

I found an artillery officer sleeping soundly 
on a batch of bread, and nearly put my foot 
in his mouth as I felt my way to a sack of 
sugar in the corner. Stepping over the pros- 
trate form of a Guardsman my foot slipped, 
and I fell prone on to a side of raw beef. 
It struck me at the time that people might 
be a little more careful of the way in which 
they withdrew their hands when a person was 
walking about in the dark, but I didn't say 
anything. The other chap did, 
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Someone came in with a lantern. 

"Look here, sir, it*s no use your collaring 
that beef for a pillow, because I have to put it 
out at Witteputt's. Come over here and then 
I sha n't have to disturb you so often." 

Reluctantly I rose once more and felt my 
way across to some long packages lying close 
to the wall of the van. Two seconds later 
my seat rolled from beneath me. 

"Holy Moses ! Can't you find anything to 
sit on but my ribs ? I suppose you can't sleep 
yourself, so you won't let anyone else." 

I said I was sorry, but that they couldn't 
expect to sleep if they insisted on striking 
up a conversation with every stranger who 
entered the car ; also, that I myself had not 
uttered a single word until that second. (No 
reply.) 

The rain continued to fall and beat upon 
that van, and it leaked — like a second-hand 
shower-bath. 

I sat in a pool of water and a cramped 
position until we reached Witteputt's, where 
we put out the raw beef. I stepped into the. 
breach — and the blood. At Belmont we got 
rid of a coffin ; at Honeynest KJoof we dropped 
biscuits and sugar and wet matches and 
bully-beef. By the time we reached Klok- 
fontein we could venture to turn over without 
fear of knocking somebody else's front teeth 
down his throat, but no one had a pillow left 

18 
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The rations had all been distributed — dumped 
down here and there all along the line. 

Weird, long-coated, sodden figures from 
nowhere in particular slushed through the 
inky, soppy blackness as we approached — if 
they happened to hear the engine's whistle 
above the pelt of the rain. When they didn't 
we dropped the '*grub" alongside the track, 
trusting to luck that it wouldn't be washed 
away before morning, or, at anyrate, before 
someone rescued it. 

We passed the down train at Enslin. The 
driver was big with important news. Lean- 
ing over the side of his cab, one hand on the 
throttle and the other full of cotton waste, he 
described to the up-guard how that our guns 
had been pumping lyddite into the Boer 
trenches all that day, " and the very first shot 
carried away the top of a big kopje." The 
fight was to be resumed at daybreak. Where ? 
Oh, about half-way between Modder and 
Kimberley. He didn't know the name of the 
place, but from Modder River Station they 
could see the shells bursting quite easily. 

There was no morQ sleep in the van that 
night. 

About twelve, as we approached the river 
bed, the engine whistled twice and pulled 
itself up. 

" Keep your heads in down this cutting or 
you'll get them taken off"," roared the guard, 

14 
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and we slid down between towering, dripping 
mnd walls, which appeared to shave the sides 
of the trucks. 

The drip, drip, drip, drip changed to a 
steady roar. We were crossing a low stone 
causeway almost flush with the surging water. 
Above and against a shifting background of 
angry cloud towered vaguely a stretch of 
fantastically - twisted trellis - work, dipping 
grotesquely at either end like a broken-down 
switchback This was the old bridge as the 
Boers left it. 

Another stretch of weeping mud walls and 
we gained the high level once more. Modder 
River Station was within half a mile, but 
there was no room for a mere ration train at 
the platform, so they left us where we were 
until morning. If I had been a little older 
and harder in the mouth I should probably 
have waited there also and had a few hours' 
sleep and a decent breakfast at the *' Crown 
and Royal Hotel '* before setting out on the 
warpath. 

But this was going to be my first fight and I 
must really be out in time to get a front seat, 
as it were. Besides, I didn't feel the slightest 
inclination to sleep, or even to eat. Yes, I 
would just walk along to the engine and get 
enough hot water to make a cup of cocoa, 
have a mouthful of biscuit and some chocolate, 
leave my goods and chattels in the van in 
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charge of the guard, and walk gently 
out. 

This brilliant idea struck me about three 
o'clock of this Monday morning, December 
eleventh, in the year of our Lord Eighteen 
hundred and ninety-nine. Young and foolish 
war correspondents often rush in where angels 
— etc., etc. I hadn't the countersign or the 
faintest notion of the lay of the country, but 
some person or other whom I asked told me 
to keep bearing half-right, so I bore half-right 
as well as I could in the pitch darkness, and 
kept bearing half-right for what seemed to be 
ten or twelve miles without encountering a 
human being. But just as I began to think I 
must have missed the whole show I stumbled 
on it A convoy, two miles long, had halted 
just ahead of me. 

** Where are you bound for ? " I asked. 

** Dunno," replied a sergeant-major. " Sup- 
pose we're making for Kimberley, but we have 
orders to wait here until we find whether the 
Boers have cleared out from their trenches." 

" Will there be any fight ? " 

•* I don't think so meself. They all seem to^ 
say that the lyddite frightened 'em away 
yesterday." 

** Where are our troops ? " 

" Dunno. I think they are more to the left 
than this." 

So I bore half-left on the off-chance. The 
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rain by this time had cleared away and things 
were just beginning to define themselves 
against the fijrat streaks of coming dawn. I 
sat down on an ant-heap and looked round. 
This was not the commanding position that I 
had thought to take up, but one must feel one s 
way gradually. Jee-ru-sa-lem ! ! 1 What's this ? 
A rifle shot! An absurd notion flashed 
through my mind that somebody must have 
caught sight of me and loosed off" his gun. I 
felt somewhat hurt for the moment, but it 
didn't seem an opportune time to argue the 
matter, more especially as, just at this second, 
half a dozen Mausers hiccuped fitfully in the 
offing, and half a dozen attenuated ''phuts" 
flicked the atmosphere above. The lee side 
of an ant-hill by this time commanded quite 
as good a view of the proceedings as I cared 
for. It was not over dignified — in fact, it 
seemed absurd, but I couldn't write that 
graphic description of the fight that they 
wanted in Australia if I allowed myself to be 
popped off* by the first Boer bullet that came 
my way. Half a second later I would cheer- 
fully have forfeited a month s pay for an open 
grave to drop into, or a dry ditch — anything 
slightly less "commanding" than the open 
veldt. 

From a hiccup the fire suddenly developed 
into the mighty roaring cough of some million- 
throated monster. The air sang and danced 
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with swishing lead. The noise grew to a 
deafening roar as of ten thousand railway 
trucks banging into one another. 

Oh ! If only it were possible to make out 
what it was all about ! Nothing in sight — no 
galloping horses — no smoke — no guns — no 
nothing. One might as well be in his own 
backyard, listening to the neighbours letting 
off crackers. Where was everybody ? It was 
broad daylight by this time, and there had 
been enough noise to wake the dead. Well, 
it's no use lying here all day. TU just creep 
up to the top of the next rise. There ought 
to be a fine view from there. 

I gained the next rise and found a friendly 
rock. I also found that I could just see as far 
as the crest of the next ridge, a quarter of a 
mile away. This is a feature of the South 
African veldt. But I must have been getting 
closer to the fighting zone, for moving figures 
in khaki began to cross and recross my front 
— kilted Highlanders running for all they 
were worth — running and dropping down pro- 
miscuously, as from sheer exhaustion. Some 
regained their feet and started off again 
full pelt; others lay longer. Poor fellows, 
they must be thoroughly pumped. 

I went over to the one lying nearest me 

and asked him where everybody was going in 

such a hurry. He turned a pair of glazed 

eyes on me and opened his mouth as though 
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to speak, but blood instead of sound issued 
therefrom. " P-i-n-g, p-i-n-g," sang a couple 
of bullets overhead. He motioned me wildly 
to go away. 

I crawled on hands and knees to the next 
man and oflTered my water-bottle. He was 
quite dead. Another, racing wildly, fell prone 
in the soft sand alongside, his eyeballs almost 
starting from his head. 

" For the love of God give me a drop of 
whisky," he gasped. I administered the 
dose and put a question. 

** Damn the fight," he groaned. ** IVe seen 
enough to last me for the rest of my life." 

** But where are you all going ? " 

** Where have we been, you mean. They 
marched us into the mouth of hell, and we 
had to come back the best way we could. 
Thanks, I don't mind if I do ; just a small 
drop. Tm shaking like a leaf from head to 
foot. Retiring? I should think we are — I 
wouldn't advise you to stay here too long." 

I moved over to the left. Stretcher-bearers 
were moving hither and thither carrying heavy 
burdens to the rear. A knot of bareheaded 
Highlanders gathered round a long hole in 
the ground, and something was gently lowered 
into it, while a rich but rather shaky voice 
uttered a few words of prayer. Other holes 
were being dug round about. 

Over them soared a huge captive balloon 
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with a man and a telescope in the basket. 
Ambulance wagons drove up ; doctors took 
oflF their coats and turned up their shirt- 
sleeves. They stretched blankets over the 
butts of rifles, stuck, bayonets down, in the 
ground, to protect the wounded from the 
heat of the now blazing sun until their turn 
came to be attended to. The veldt was 
turned into a shambles. 

I spoke to some of the less seriously 
wounded. Yes, the Highland Brigade had 
been horribly cut up. Dead and dying were 
still lying in hundreds close under the Boer 
trenches and they would have to lie there 
until dark. The doctors were doing all they 
could, but it was impossible to do much under 
such a heavy fire. 

About eleven o'clock I began to feel an 
unpleasant sort of suspicion that I hadn't 
seen very much of this fight after all. I was 
hungry and tired and very hot. Everything 
seemed to be such a tremendous distance 
away. The big guns I took to be about three 
miles off, judging by sound. The smaller 
pieces of artillery about the same distance in 
the opposite direction. Cavalry and infantry 
dotted about here and there in between. 

I asked where the General was. Oh, he 
would be about two miles away to the left. 
I should soon find him because he was riding 
in the front of a wagon and had two Lancer 
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orderlies behind him, or rather he would have 
if he hadn't sent them on messages. 

I walked about a mile and a half in the 
direction indicated and inquired again, this 
time from three hulking chaps who were 
crouching down behind some low brush. 

" Blest if I know," said the biggest. 

" How's the fight going ? *' 

* ' Blest if I can make out. They say we've 
surrounded the Boers and they'll have to give 



m." 



An oflficer came up yelling, " Come out of 
that at once and get into your proper places, 
you miserable cowards 1 Get out, quick, or 
I'll come and kick you out." 

He was a mere boy — not more than half 
the size of the smallest — but they didn't wait 
to be told twice. He followed, calling them 
all the variegated curs he could think of at 
the moment, then rushed off to another clump 
of bushes, shook his fist at it and two men 
crawled reluctantly from beneath. 

British regulars funking it ! By Jove, they 
must have had an awful shaking up. I could 
hardly believe my own eyesight. I followed 
that oflficer, watched him round up quite a 
dozen men and literally push them into the 
firing line. 

By this time the storm of bullets had some- 
what subsided, but occasional drops were still 
pattering down on the rocks just ahead. 
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" Lie down, you almighty idiot ! " cried an 
infuriated individual from the depths of some 
long grass close by. ** Can't you see you are 
drawing the fire ? " 

I lay down and buried my face in the 
ground. The storm began to break out 
afresh. I hadn't the faintest notion how it 
had happened, but that was a detail. I 
began to count the intervals between shots 
and wonder whether they would ever get the 
range of my little shelter, and then I believe 
I dropped off to sleep. 

When I regained consciousness the place 
was alive with khaki figures all digging 
little breastworks for themselves with their 
bayonets. The sun was beating down with 
terrific force on the back of my neck, my 
water-bottle was quite empty, and altogether 
I began to arrive at the conclusion that this 
game of war corresponding was not all that 
my imagination had pictured it. As for see- 
ing the fight, I could have watched it almost 
as well from the top of a 'bus in Piccadilly. 

Thoroughly discouraged and exhausted I 
started to walk back to the hotel. I found 
the whole army retiring in the same direction. 

**Have we been defeated?" I asked of a 
gunner who was walking alongside a fifteen- 
pounder. 

••Blest if I know," he replied. *'They 
seem to think in the battery that Methuen 
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has got right round them on the north, and 
is just withdrawing the troops on this side 
to induce the Boers to come out into the 
open/' The same old story ; we were always 
surrounding them, but always stopping short 
at cornering them. I found this out after- 
wards, as I did a good many other things in 
connection with this particular fight. 

For my description I had to rely on some- 
thing besides personal observation. 
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SOMETHING TO DO 



In those early days, while Methuen was 
** resting " at Modder after the Magersfontein 
fight, and when things seemed only very 
middling with the British Army; while the 
bulk of the Colonial troops were left to sizzle 
on the gridiron of prolonged and masterly 
inactivity at various points down the Cape 
Town-Kimberley railway line (most of them 
at Enslin, a mere siding on the open veldt 
boasting one ganger s hut, a solitary tree, and 
a well of muddy water), the Australian Regi- 
ment was comfortably housed under canvas — 
tents mathematically dressed, lines as clean as 
a man-o'-war s poop deck, and horses groomed 
as though they were in barrack stables. The 
Gordons, who were camped alongside, had 
even got a mess-tent up, and were talking 
about sending for their regimental plate. 
The Colonials were too new to the game, and 
too keen about showing what they could do, 
to take things philosophically. Mess tents 
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and regimental plate ! Great Scott ! These 
were luxuries to be indulged in at Easter 
camps of instruction. They were not playing 
at war now. 

So they fell to digging trenches in the 
daytime and sleeping in them at night. 
They let their beards grow, and wrote home 
to their friends telling them what a rough 
time they were having. They carved foot- 
paths up the kopjes so that they could reach 
the picket posts the more easily, and built 
substantial redoubts in case of surprise. 

Some weeks before, when the air was thick 
with rumours of an impending fight to the 
north of the Modder River, the l^.S.W. 
Infantry had been stopped at Orange River 
Station on their way up to the front. The 
officer in charge presented himself at the 
Commandant s office and offered to march his 
men up to Modder rather than miss the chance 
of taking part in the engagement. You see even 
he was quite new to the game. Perhaps he 
didn't know that Methuen was not actually 
depending upon the arrival of the N.S.W. 
Infantry to make sure of a victory. An im- 
maculate Staff officer with an eye-glass, whose 
principal object in life seemed to consist in 
keeping other people on the lines of communi- 
cation since he had to remain there himself, 
put the case bluntly : — 

•'The British Army hasn't any use for foot- 
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sore infantry at the front, and in any case we 
are not waiting for your men before we make 
an advance. You will go up when we are 
ready to send you/' 

And so they straggled up to Enslin, still 
hopeful and eager. But things grew deadly 
slow. The arrival of the ration train became 
the event of the day, and even this generally 
happened in the middle of the night. When 
everything else failed — when a night 
alarm ceased to arouse the faintest tremor — 
they fell to discussing the errors and tactical 
mistakes of British generals in the field, and 
[ambled their back pay on the chances of 
inishing the campaign in fifteen years. They 
watched the battle of Magersfontein sitting 
on the tops of their kopjes — saw the huge 
lyddite shells bursting over the Boer position, 
and cursed their hard luck at being so near 
and yet so far. Then they returned to their 
tents to write long, descriptive accounts of the 
fight to their friends, pointing out the weak 
places in the attack, the deadly destructiveness 
of lyddite, and the probability of they them- 
selves being cut off" and butchered in cold blood 
if Methuen didn't hurry up and relieve them 
from this fearful tension. 

But with time even the desire to move weak- 
ened — ^hope too long deferred, and that sort of 
thing. On New Year's Eve the OflBicer Com- 
manding was dining in state with the Gordons 
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in their new mess tent. Some of his officers 
felt that something was due to the occasion. 
Bell-tents were too small and stuflFy, The 
atmosphere outside was too muggy for a camp 
fire even if there had been enough firewood. 
And yet they wanted to invite their brother 
officers from the other colonies to take a glass 
of wine with them. Company messing does 
not make for conviviality, so they brought out 
half a dozen candles and arranged them in a 
little circle out on the veldt. The Victorians 
produced some whisky, somebody else some 
empty cases to sit on, and so on. Each brought 
his own pannikin. 

Late in the evening the Colonel returned. 
The Gordons had drunk the health of the 
Australians, and he was very proud of it. He 
felt that the compliment ought to be returned, 
so he had decided, in view of the fact that 
they seemed to have taken root here, to send 
for a mess-tent straight away. (Loud cheers.) 

How were the mighty falling 1 

At this moment Captain Probyn, medical 
officer to the Gordons, dropped round to say 
that a small patrol in charge of a junior officer 
had been surprised a few miles off, and some 
men had been sent out to bring in the 
wounded. 

The Officer Commanding said he would send 
out a strong mounted party next morning to 
see if he could locate these Boers. 
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" Send me, sir." " Can I go, sir ? " greeted 
this announcement from all sides. 

"Ill see in the morning. In the mean- 
time, we had better all turn in ready for 
whatever happens." 

And so the party broke up, each officer 
retiring to dream, not of mess tents, but the 
chance of something to do at last. 

They never got the mess tent. 

That very evening the Queenslanders and 
Canadians were sent out from Belmont to the 
relief of Douglas, and about a week later the 
Victorian Mounted Infantry got their first 
chance. 

In co-operation with troops from Modder 
River and Belmont they invaded the Free 
State in the direction of Jacobsdal, surprised 
a couple of Boer patrols, and captured a big 
lot of rifles and ammunition. Both these 
little shows were carried out under the stage 
management of Colonel Pilcher, and they 
both succeeded — largely, I fancy, owing to 
the care he took to prevent his plans being 
given away to the Boers beforehand. To this 
end he arranged a cordon of sentries all round 
the camp, and kept everybody inside until he 
was safely through with his surprises. He 
acted on the principle that everyone was a 
spy until proved otherwise — even correspond- 
ents. 

Some of us by this time had become fairly 
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well accustomed to being looked upon as 
something half way between a disease germ 
and a door-scraper, and Staff officers were 
just about the last people in the world to 
whom we looked for tips of impending 
" moves." But we heard in a casual sort of 
way of some " cavalry reconnaissance " from 
Modder River, and each resolved on his own 
account to see what it was all about. 

I remember a rather curious situation in 
this connection. Some of the London corre- 
spondents had been asking each other to 
dinner that night. They had some music, 
drank each other's health, and satisfied them- 
selves that they were all "jolly good fellows." 
But about ten o'clock a couple of them began 
to show signs of uneasiness. Each wanted 
to get away without arousing suspicion — the 
cavalry were leaving that night at half after ten. 

Number One finally took the initiative. He 
had rather an important appointment and 
hoped they would excuse him. Number Two 
was after him within ten minutes. 

Later the same evening they met again- 
but in the guard-room. 

** Hullo," said Number One, ''you here I I 
thought you were still enjoying yourself 
over at the island." 

''Poohl" returned the other, "you mean 
you hoped I was. But I can see as far 
through a ladder as most people." 
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They had both sat too long at dinner to 
bother about getting the countersign, and 
the pickets had refused to let them through. 

But some of us managed to be there when 
Pilcher made his move. He managed the 
thing beautifully right up to the delivery 
of the grand coup. Two Boer patrols who 
were in the habit of meeting at Lubb^s 
house were surprised in the very act of 
getting their breakfast and fled hungry 
away, leaving their rifles stacked in the 
yard, and an ox wagon, laden with am- 
munition, outspanned. Reserves of car- 
tridges were found on the flat roof of the 
house. But breakfast was waiting, so we 
went inside and helped ourselves. 

The retirement, however, was not carried 
out with the same regard for detail. Some- 
thing went very near happening on two or 
three occasions. You see there were three 
separate parties out and moving on the same 
spot. The Belmont and Enslin detachments, 
moreover, consisted almost exclusively of 
Australians, who were simply dying to get a 
shot at somebody. It was not surprising 
therefore that the Queenslanders from Bel- 
mont, having taken the ox wagon in tow, 
should have been pounced down upon by the 
Victorians from Enslin. They went within an 
ace of firing into one another. 

At the time we put it down to the fact that 
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both were wearing the Australian felt hat, and 
we spoke feelingly on the subject, because 
only a week before, near Douglas, two 
Australian correspondents, in soft felt hats, 
had been stalked and nearly sniped by our 
own men — the Queenslanders ; and I can assure 
you these chaps have a business-like way of 
coming at you, which is horribly disconcert- 
ing. They keep you covered with their rifles 
all the time. You whistle over the air to 
** Soldiers of the Queen "just to convince your 
inner self that you are not a particle nervous. 
But those dancing muzzles irritate. You 
begin to recall the creepy feeling which used 
to steal over you as a youngster when you dis- 
covered the eyes in your grandfather s portrait 
following you all round a big, lonely room. 

"I hope they'll make sure who we are be- 
fore they shoot us." 

" Thank your stars they are Australians and 
not British Tommies ; otherwise they would 
shoot first and make inquiries afterwards." 

It was a weak and rather unkind remark, 
made more in jest than anger, but it was 
repeated later in the campaign with exceeding 
bitterness. A Suffolk sentry shot at a cor- 
respondent's Cape cart one day on the journey 
from Naauwpoort to Rensburg, at a range of 
half a mile, and then came strolling down to 
inquire why he hadn't answered the chaUenge 
— at that distance I 
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But to return to the felt hats. The Queens- 
landers didn't shoot. They crept inside hailing 
range. 

" Who are you ? " 

" We're Australian." 

"Then why the deuce don't you wear 
helmets ? " 

It was rather cool considering that they 
themselves wore the felt type of head-gear, 
plus a tuft of emu feather, which, by the way, 
is invisible at 100 yards. 

Similarly it never seemed to strike the 
Victorians when they came upon the Queens- 
landers that they were all tyled pretty well 
on the same pattern. 

But they had time for reflection. Before 
making their own camps again, the cavalry 
which had started from Modder River dropped 
on to their rear guard and made a determined 
effort to cut off that ox wagon which was 
rather dragging behind. The Lancers had 
some excuse. They were duly and correctly 
helmeted, and they hadn't seen much of the 
Australian felt hat. We had a sort of uneasy 
suspicion that something was wrong, because 
they seemed to move with more order and 
method than Boers, but we couldn't dis- 
tinguish their helmets from their haversacks, 
and their "sticks" or lances were as invisible 
as the dust on their boots. We hadn't much 
time to think because they appeared to mean 
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business. So the column was disposed in 
battle array and the guns had already been 
unlimbered. They were wheeled into action 
and primed. 

"Number One — At 4000 yards — F — . 
Good God ! Cease fire — I mean don't fire 
at all. They're our own men. Limber up, 
quick ! '' 

It was a close shave. 

Head-gear, apparently, doesn't amount to 
much. 
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**sunnyside" 



The Sunnyside affair, as I have hinted, came 
as a complete surprise to the rebels, mainly 
because the preparations were kept so secret. 
Observe how it was managed. During the 
third week in December, Colonel Pilcher paid 
a preliminary visit to Belmont prior to taking 
over command of the garrison from Colonel 
Otter, Royal Canadian Regiment. He spent 
the whole of one day in carefully examining 
the defences on the eastern or Free State side 
of the camp, and made several alterations in 
disposition. He then returned to Orange 
River and didn't actually assume command 
until the 28th, when he immediately set him- 
self to organise the necessary commissariat 
and transport for a sortie, presumably into 
the Free State. The system of transport 
introduced by Lord Kitchener was not then 
in existence, consequently the garrison was 
well supplied with mules and wagons. From 
the outset Pilcher had determined to increase 
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the mobility of his force by using these wagons 
for the transport of infantry : from fifteen to 
twenty men per wagon were looked upon as 
a fair load, according to whether or not stores 
were carried. This system had been tried 
during the Boer war of 1881, in the sorties 
from Pretoria under Colonel Bellairs, when it 
certainly proved to be a marked success, 
although not quite to the extent anticipated, 
owing to the heavy state of the roads and the 
consequent fact that the men were obliged to 
walk a large part of the distance. 

On December 29th a flying column of 
about 500, all ranks, paraded with stores 
and transport at Belmont at three o'clock 
in the afternoon and marched eastwards 
towards the Free State Border, six miles 
distant, preceded by the Queensland Mounted 
Infantry as a screen. The force, however, 
was withdrawn late in the afternoon, for the 
ostensible reason that the transport arrange- 
ments had been completed too late that day 
to permit of a long march. To add colour to 
this announcement, native spies had been 
dispatched with specific instructions as to the 
information required in connection with the 
enemy's movements on the Free State side, 
and rumours of possible Boer advances were 
ingeniously invented and put into circulation. 
There can be no doubt that Pilcher's intention 
of preventing any conception of b^s projected 
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move to Sunnyside and Douglas was fully 
realised. 

In the meantime a secret scheme of co- 
operation had been arranged, by which the 
Orange River Garrison would send a detached 
mounted force westward along the south bank 
of the river as far as Mark's Drift, while Lord 
Methuen would dispatch a similar mounted 
force from Modder River westward to Koo- 
doosberg Drift. Profound secrecy was also 
observed in regard to these flank movements. 

At mid-day, on December 30th, the following 
force paraded, again on the eastern side of 
Belmont: one section, two guns, "P" Battery, 
Royal Horse Artillery, under Major De Rouge- 
mont; 250 Queensland Mounted Infantry 
under Colonel Ricardo, with two galloping 
Maxims under Lieutenant Pelham (A.I).C. 
to the Governor of Queensland) ; forty 
Mounted Infantry (Royal Munster Fusiliers) 
under Lieutenants Ryan and Tyrell; 100 
Royal Canadian Regiment — infantry — under 
Captain Barker, with two Maxims on mule 
carriages under Captain Bell ; one section, 
including two ambulance wagons of the 
N.S.W. Army Medical Corps, under Captain 
Roth ; and a section of Royal Engineer 
Field Telegraphists under Lieutenant Henrici. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Bayly (N.S.W. General 
StaflF) acted as the Staff Officer to Colonel 
Pilcher. Three hundred rounds of ammuni- 
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tion per rifle were carried in addition to the 
100 in the bandoliers. 

Not until the march actually commenced 
was anything in the shape of a western move- 
ment indicated ; then, suddenly, the whole 
force crossed the railway line between Orange 
and Modder Bivers, and moved across the 
open country to the kopjes on Richmond Farm. 
After proceeding about two miles, Pilcher 
halted the column and addressed all ranks. 
Then, and only then, was the intention of the 
movement understood. Including this short 
halt, the day s march of twenty-two miles was 
completed by seven o'clock that night at 
Thornhill Farm. 

For local intelligence Pilcher depended 
chiefly upon the brothers Cohen and Dugmore, 
sons of residents in that district. The elder, 
Cohen, had acted as guide to Methuen at the 
Magersfontein battle. Secrecy of movement 
being all-important, Pilcher also took the wise 
precaution of detaining all natives found not 
only on the road but on both flanks. They 
were imprisoned at their kraals and left in 
charge of small guards en route. 

Shortly before daybreak next morning the 
column started from Thornhill, moving north- 
wards in the direction of the Sunnyside kopjes. 
Our movements were effectively conce«ded 
from the enemy, through the expert guiding 
of the young Colonials just referred to. The 
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force was split up into several portions, which 
moved along approximately parallel routes, 
until a junction of several units was effected 
at Vemeukberg, and here a reconnaissance was 
made from the summit of the highest kopje 
towards Sunnyside. The sun had now risen 
and it soon became evident that the troops 
were in for a hot day's work ; but again they 
struck a patch of luck in the shape of a few 
showers of rain which laid the tell-tale clouds 
of dust. Added to this was the fortunate 
circumstance that the attack was to be 
delivered on the first day of the year — a 
universal Boer holiday — when the vigilance 
of outposts would probably be relaxed, and 
many of the enemy remain at home to engage 
in the festivities as well as the religious 
observations of their **nachtmaal." 

Debouching from the friendly cover of 
Verneukberg, the column swept round to the 
western side of the chain of kopjes which run 
north towards Sunnyside. Moving over heavy 
sandy ground, still concealed by the scrub 
which skirted the lower ridges, a point was 
reached about seven miles from Thornhill, 
where the heights of Sunnyside came plainly 
into view, and from here Pilcher made his 
final dispositions. 

Two reconnoitring patrols were detached 
from the Queensland Mounted Infantry to 
move round the east and west sides of the 
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Sunnyside hills, with the idea of ascertaining 
exactly the position of the Boer laager. 
Unfortunately the western patrol, under Lieu- 
tenant Adie, after working round to the north- 
west corner of the broken ground above the 
laager, found itself too close to be comfortable, 
or even safe. The party was suddenly con- 
fronted by two Boers, about thirty yards from 
the rocky cover aflforded by the neighbouring 
kopje. Adie dismounted and called upon the 
pair to surrender, but just at this moment he 
and his men were fired upon by another lot of 
Boers, who were concealed among the rocks. 
The first volley killed one out of the party of 
four — Private M*Leod. Two out of the re- 
maining three troopers, and Lieutenant Adie, 
were dangerously wounded. Private Jones's 
body was found next day among the rocks, 
among which he had crawled to die. Adie 
had received five wounds, including one shot 
through the stomach and another in the head. 
He was with difficulty got on to his horse, but, 
once in the saddle, galloped out of range ; he 
was too weak from loss of blood to get back 
to the column with the news. Only Private 
Butler got back out of those five. 

The eastern patrol, moving round a very 
large circumference, were also long delayed, so 
that the general advance commenced before 
information was received from either flank. 

"P" Battery R.H.A., the R.M.F. Mounted 
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Infantry and the Canadians were sent round 
to the right, or eastern, flank, with orders to 
avoid observation if possible until they had 
taken up a position suitable for artillery north 
and east of the presumed position of the Boer 
laager. Shortly afterwards the Queenslanders, 
widely extended right across the high ground 
from east to west, began to move over a series 
of ridges northwards, directly above the 
Sunnyside kopjes. Wagons were laagered, 
details left in charge, and the ambulances 
ordered to follow the troops. The eastern 
column, under Major De Rougemont, succeeded 
in getting into action at 1800 yards' range, 
and opened fire right into the Boer laager, 
dropping the first shell among the tents 
and wounding several men. The Mounted 
Fusiliers, in the meantime, pushed further 
round, north and west, among the low scrub 
which surrounded the kopjes. Here they 
came upon concealed parties of the enemy, 
whom they gallantly engaged the whole day, 
taking every advantage of cover to push for- 
ward. As was subsequently proved, they did 
considerable damage to the other side. 

The Canadians moved slowly in the direc- 
tion of the Boer camp, between the guns and 
the main advance of the Queenslanders. 
Eventually, as the latter gained way over the 
undulating ground, moving up in successive 
widely-extended waves, the Boer camp was 
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sighted at the north-east comer of a sort of 
horseshoe-shaped re-entrant. One company of 
Queenslanders was sent to the left, and, work- 
ing round on the western slope of the high 
ground, soon became hotly engaged. The 
main portion of the enemy made for the 
heights immediately our artillery opened fire. 
A second detachment of Queensland Mounted 
Infantry was pushed forward on the higher 
slope of the ridge and became similarly 
engaged ; a third was ordered oflf in support. 

Taking advantage of all available cover, 
and working among the rocks with surprising 
intuition, they pushed forward at every point. 
The enemy was driven pell-mell from cover to 
cover, only to find themselves at each point 
confronted by unexpected parties of these 
enterprising Colonials. 

The Canadians moved forward from the 
right down into the open, advancing with 
remarkable steadiness, eventually coming 
under a most irritating fire from the stub- 
bornly-resisting Boers, now driven across from 
west to east by the first advance of the 
Queenslanders. The Canadians, however, held 
gamely to their advantage, and did great 
execution across the open end of the horseshoe 
hollow and above the Boer camp. 

Finally Pilcher despatched his reserve of 
Queensland Mounted Infantry, which de- 
bouched from the southernmost spur of the 
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re-entrant, and, moving diagonally across 
the low ground, gallantly climbed the 
heights on the farther side, and came up 
just in time to assist in the total surrender 
of the remains of the Boer commando. 
Forty prisoners were taken at this juncture, 
most of whom were found to be rebels, with 
a few Dutch farmers and a small sprinkling 
of Transvaalers. Losses on the Boer side 
were said to be about twelve, but it was sub- 
sequently ascertained that their casualties 
were considerably more. Burying - parties 
were busy for many days afterwards, and there 
can be little doubt that, including wounded, 
fifty would be nearer the mark. Captains 
Dowse, Reid, Pinnock and Bailey, of the 
Queensland Mounted Infantry, specially dis- 
tinguished themselves as leaders that day. 

The action was over about four o'clock in 
the afternoon, and Colonel Pilcher immedi- 
ately pushed on to Dover Farm, about seven 
miles distant. The Canadians in charge of 
the prisoners, and the N.S.W. Medical Corps, 
to look after the wounded, were left behind. 
Pilcher entered Douglas in state, but almost 
immediately retired upon Belmont with 
prisoners and convoy. 

Prior to this somewhat hurried withdrawal, 
the prisoners were put to a task which they 
little relished. There was no time to bury all 
the captured ammunition ; we had no im- 
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mediate use for it, and there happened to be a 
huge fire handy. What more rational than that 
the rebels should be made to destroy their 
surplus cartridges in the flames. The order 
was issued, and the guards were instructed to 
see that no time was lost in the process. 
Two by two, carrying boxes of ammunition 
between them, the now frightened Boers were 
marched up to the blaze. Two Boer wagons 
had been run together and set fire to, old 
bedding and broken rifles had been pitched in 
indiscriminately, and the whole lump burnt 
merrily. Into the centre lobbed the first 
batch of cartridges, which immediately com- 
menced to spit and sputter like a thousand 
Chinese crackers. The second pair of rebels 
hung back sheepishly, not at all inclined to 
face the music, until they were prodded on by 
the surrounding sentries. Then, with arms 
raised to shield their faces, they approached 
gingerly. One — two — three, and in went 
another box, with another feu-de-joie like to 
the last. Thus it went on until the whole 
pile had been destroyed. The men didn't 
wait to watch the eflect. They threw the 
boxes in and bolted for their lives. 
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CHAPTER V 

MOUNTED TROOPS AND TROOPS MOUNTED 

" Drawing fire " may be a necessary and 
exciting feature of campaigning, but as a 
daily performance it is calculated to become 
monotonous. 

** Mr Osborne, will you send half a dozen of 
your men over there and draw the enemy's 
fire?" 

The Sydney Lancers had heard this order 
issued so frequently that they began to look 
upon it as a sort of fixture in each day's pro- 
gramme. They had some wonderfully 
narrow escapes, as far as their own skins 
were concerned. And they lost many of their 
horses. Then came a spell of enforced idle- 
ness, and on Christmas Day this little band of 
twenty-eight Colonials was suddenly ordered 
from Modder River round to Rensburg, where 
they were to join General French's command 
and the rest of their comrades. Even at this 
early stage of the campaign they had worn 
themselves threadbare with crawling up and 
down kopjes, and sleeping on the open veldt, 
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"mit everytings on." Sydney people would 
never have recognised in them the smart, 
dashing Household Cavalrymen who were 
accustomed to make such a brave show when 
they escorted a governor to the opening of 
Parliament in Macquarie Street. They had 
discarded the picturesque slouch hat with its 
nodding plumes of cock's feather, because 
their own comrades had shot at them several 
times in mistake for Boers. Helmets had 
been issued in their place. The drab tweeds, 
with their red facings, had gone the way of 
all things showy and conspicuous, and they 
had been put into ill-fitting khaki like any 
other Tommy. 

One trooper, I believe, held on to a suit of 
his old tweed uniform for some time after, 
but he kept it in his kit-bag along with other 
useless trcAsures. He used to trot it out with 
unjustifiable pride on special occasions — 
generally when the " special war artists " were 
round collecting studies for pictures of battles 
which they hadn't seen. 

That is why in most " sketches from the 
front "you see N.S.W. Lancers atili wearing 
the plumes and looped-up hats, and trousers 
with double stripes down the side, and top- 
boots — or rather brown leather leggings which 
look like boot tops. 

In point of fact they were the most unpic- 
tur-^sque chaps imaginable. Their lance 
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pennaatB, at one time rolled rouud the stick 
and bandaged with khaki, had disappeared 
altogether. They were riding scrubby little 
Cape ponies, ii'^f. npnrli? nr) to their weight, 
although a pa' ament in Sydney 

had selected foi ist of our Mounted 

Police horses. ine of the direct 

results of our s; ling troops in the 

country. The before the horses 

and had to ti r they could get. 

Military authoi iconsiderate. But 

a horseman is b. nw^^ even if he has to 

ride a Cape pony, and tnese fellows had long 
since paused the stage at whicli they boggled 
over appearances. 

Well, they went round to Eensburg and 
joined the rest of the squadron which had 
come out under Major Lee. Those of the 
Australian Horse Regiment who had been 
despatched from New South Wales as part 
of the Mounted Rifle unit were also placed 
under the same command. 

Within a fortnight after the amalgamation 
the first disaster happened. They lost some- 
thing like seventeen men at one fell swoop. 
A party about twenty strong sent out from 
Slingersfontein on the 16th of January, was 
ambuscaded and cut off. Sergeant- Major 
Griffin of the Australian Horse and Corporal 
Kilpatriek of the Lancers were killed. Lieu- 
tenant Dowling (Australian Horse) was badly 
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wounded, and, with nearly all the rest of his 
command, taken prisoner. Two or three men 
subsequently crawled back into camp in a 
more or less pitiable plight, having hid 
behind boulders while the Boers were collect- 
ting the captured horses. They all gave 
different versions of the affair, and I have 
heard twice as many more since ; but as I was 
not out with the party I don't profess to dis- 
criminate. It has been said that the accident 
might have been averted if Lieutenant Dow- 
ling had shown a little less pluck and made 
up for the deficiency in caution. Also that 
they didn't make quite as effective a stand as 
they might have done, because in the hurry 
of dismounting they forgot to withdraw their 
carbines from the buckets attached to the 
saddles. I don't know. 

The bare facts, however, were that two or 
three of the party were sent out to examine a 
farm-house on one flank, and as they didn't 
rejoin their comrades within reasonable time, 
Dowling, with the rest of his command, went 
back to investigate. While searching for 
them the Boers found him, and his exact 
range also. He was fairly cornered, and the 
rest of the story, in common with the sub- 
sequent proceedings, is somewhat confused. 
They were out-numbered and out-mancBUvred 
at every point. Bowling's right thumb was 
shot off, and a bullet passed through his cheek 
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just below the eye ; but he made a break for 
safety, and even stopped to pick up a man 
whose horse had been shot under him. Some- 
body appears to have put up a white flag, 
and those who had not got away gave them- 
selves up. In the meantime the three men 
for whom the party had been searching had 
got safely back to camp without firing a shot. 
Lieutenant Dowling was taken in an am- 
bulance to Colesburg Junction and subse- 
quently transferred to Bloemfontein, where 
we found him in hospital when the Free State 
capital fell into our hands. The unwounded 
were sent up as far north as Waterval, and 
placed under guard with other of our prisoners 
of war. Two troopers, however — Ford and 
Whittington — managed to effect their escape 
to Delagoa Bay. Ford was an ex-Australian, 
who had been some years in the Transvaal, 
and joined his old regiment at Cape Town : 
consequently he knew something of the 
country. The pair dug a large hole in the 
exercise ground, and, selecting a favourable 
opportunity, secreted themselves therein by 
covering themselves over with loose earth. 
After an hour or so — it seemed to them an 
eternity — in this living grave they judged 
the time ripe to make a break for liberty. 
Nothing untoward happened. They escaped. 
By dint of travelling by night and lying 
perdu by day they covered a considerable 
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distance towards their goal, and finally got 
surreptitiously aboard a freight train, which 
carried them safely into port. The British 
Consul did the rest for them. 

• ••••• 

Now the N.S.W. Lancer is to his comrade 
in the Mounted Infantry what the Household 
Cavalryman is to the Boer. I have accom- 
panied Australian Mounted Infantry right 
through the campaign and never heard of 
any of their number being ambuscaded, with 
the solitary exception of three West Austra- 
lians who were captured by a clever dodge at 
a farmhouse near the Vaal River. We in 
Australia look with pride and admiration at 
the dashing Lancer, but our Mounted Infantry 
inspire confidence. They farm and fight with 
equal facility, and do both with more thorough- 
ness than their South African prototypes. 
They have their being and their headquarters 
in the country districts. The Lancer gener- 
ally hugs the towns. Both regiments belong 
to what we call the partially-paid section of 
our Defence Force — that is, they get the 
munificent Capitation Allowance of £6 per 
annum on which to keep their horses and pay 
their expenses when they come into town to 
drill. The Lancer, because he usually lives 
in town, can't always aflbrd to keep a horse 
all the year round, so he hires one from the 
livery stable. The Mounted Rifleman usually 
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has several about his farm, and keeps one for 
his military work. He will ride fifteen or 
twenty miles to the nearest rendezvous for a 
half day 8 parade, and stop behind to do a 
deal in cattle or horses or a bit of business in 
maize. He is as good a rough-rider as you 
will find in the country. He shoots remark- 
ably well, and easily leads all competitors in 
service matcheSy which combine marksmanship 
with horsemanship. He is generally a man 
of some substance : possibly he lives on his 
own holding, employs a good deal of labour, 
owns a banking account and a large family, 
and pays a stiffer income-tax than his com- 
manding officer. 

Ho is a well-educated Boer, and more 
amenable to discipline than the Transvaal or 
Free State variety. He is as keen a horse- 
man, but trained to working on foot as well. 

He is, in short, a fine type of the irregular, 
with all the irregular's contempt for the mere 
drawing-room soldier. He won't salute his 
officer with the same punctiliousness as the 
regular, because he stands on terms of greater 
equality, and is a trifle sensitive of putting 
on what he calls '*side." He is getting over 
this gradually as he mixes more with the 
world, but I don't know that he will be any 
the better fighter or farmer for it. He scouts 
better than his Imperial cousin, because he 
uses his head more and knows the Red Book 
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less. As flanking guard to a moving column, 
for instance, he thinks less of what is laid 
down as the regulation distance from the 
column, and more of the necessity for creep- 
ing up to the edge of a kopje to see what 
lurks on the other side. Watch the British 
regular. He will travel for miles just under 
the dip of a ridge quite unconcerned as to 
anything outside his regulation beat. Tell 
him to make for a given point in the distance. 
He will do it if he can keep his eye on the 
objective, but a depression in the ground, or 
an intervening fence which cannot be cut, 
will throw him out of gear nine times out 
of ten. He doesn't observe natural features 
of the country as he proceeds, and conse- 
quently cannot find his way back. In short, 
he isn't a bushman, and no one expects him 
to do the impossible. 

To my mind, Imperial Mounted Infantry, 
as at present constituted, can never be more 
than infantry mounted. This may be re- 
garded as a somewhat fine distinction by the 
English reader, but the diflerence will be 
detected by Colonials. In Australia a horse 
is an essential part of a Mounted Infantry- 
man's equipment all the year round; in 
England he is only mounted for the purposes 
of a campaign, or, at the most, for a few 
months' training each year. He is detached 
firom a line regiment to do special work, and 
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when that is over he goes back to the ranks. 
He can't be called a horseman by the wildest 
stretch of imagination. Very often he doesn't 
know the crest from the crupper, and he 
certainly does not understand the general 
management of horses. Consequently he 
distresses both himself and his mount un- 
necessarily, and daily curses the fates which 
have raised him to the doubtful dignity of a 
trooper. 

On long marches I have frequently seen 
them turn their horses adrift, fully accoutred, 
when a favourable chance offered, and then 
report the "loss" to their sergeant, in the 
fervent hope that they would be allowed to 
walk instead of ride. Anyone travelling 
behind a Mounted Infantry column might 
easily keep himself in horseflesh, if it were 
not for that awkward broad arrow which is 
branded on the shoulder or rump of all 
Government mounts. Moreover, if the owner 
loses his horse legitimately, he won't look 
round too eagerly for another. He doesn't 
want one badly enough. 

The Australian Mounted ** Rifle" — as he is 
called, in contradistinction to " Infantry " — is 
lost without his horse, just as much as the 
Boer. He will never walk when he can ride. 
He will nurse a cast-off horse into decent 
condition on the line of march, working it 
every day, and, given decent saddlery, there 
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won't be many sore backs in his regiment. 
Between De Aar, Prieska and Orange River, the 
N.S.W. Mounted Rifles, under Captain Antill, 
covered about 300 miles by march route and 
reached their destination without losing an 
animal, and with only one sore back, which 
had been caused by an ill-fitting saddle. Other 
mounted regiments counted sore backs by the 
dozen, to say nothing of the horses that had 
actually died on the road. 

I don't know that the comparison tends so 
much to the credit of the Colonial as to pure 
accident. He might have had the luck, or bad 
luck — ^whichever you like — to have been bom 
in a less " horsey " country than Australia, but 
it all goes to show how much more efficient 
Imperial Mounted Infantry would become if 
they knew a little more about horseflesh, and 
they can only learn through constant associa- 
tion with horses. 
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CHAPTER VI 

yniKJiKA TO PAJIBDEBSSG 

Kf^^ti iuH tnMh of JanoaiT the detadime&t 
^4 ^^H. W. yAhuuuA Kifl«^— then at Dc Amr— 
WM* ofAt^^'A Uf Vn^]uL At that time yoa 
¥i/oiMu*i Uayn U flit A Priegka marked cm one 
)hUWi'^y.h('A*, tufi\p in ten, but it has become 
mnii'. imytrUiui Hiufjt, Situated on the Orange 
|l^v< ^ hJtoiii 100 niil^H due west of Hopetown, 
httfi iVJf hoiih WitHi of he Aar, it was then a 
*'V/H. of it*htU'//,voiiH for all the rebellious spirits 
l^ov4 iji^j/ i//ijnd the diiitrict known as Griqua- 
thhfi, nhfi iMti loyal residents were having 
hilU^^r n ittul tjf/ie of it. 

iftn huUi \niriy, under Captain Antill, 
iiinhitt'ii'A tt^mieUiinp; under 100. We had no 
inihfi nr ihiiiiiisy with us — no nothing — and 
i), w«« OKI' IJrwt move off the lines of communi- 
Niihih, KIUm'T the authorities must have had 
MhllMflM'H r/onllHenite in our resource, or they 
flhlh't ii\i\iivi'>\n\r, Uii* ooMHihilities of the situa- 
l\iili ()iii$ I'Hhiiol/ iuie(juately appreciate half 
fliimn |Mm»ilfililJi'M until he has groped about 
Oh I hn llMiilJimh HouUi African veldt for a few 
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months, hundreds of miles from anywhere. 
Prieska is some few thousand miles out of any 
tourist beat. There are no finger-posts to 
show you which road to take, and no police- 
men to inquire from. More hopeless, God- 
forsaken country never broke the heart of the 
farmer. We have some similar to it in parts 
of Australia, but, thank heaven, very little. 
It is a mere useless waste, incapable of sustain- 
ing a bandicoot in anything like decent condi- 
tion. And yet it appears to pay someone to 
breed ostriches in that district, for there are 
hundreds about, and they are said to return 
their owners a nett profit of about £3 per 
head per annum. Goats, too, live on it and 
thrive ; they pay better than sheep. The 
most curious feature about this country, how- 
ever, is the fact that, whenever you come 
across an Englishman's farmhouse you gener- 
ally find it surrounded by beautifully green 
trees — ^the only timber within hundreds of 
miles. Apparently water can be had for the 
sinking, and yet none is used for irrigation. 
I should make one important exception, viz., 
at Houwater, a farm run by the Smartt 
Syndicate. These people have struck a few 
acres of decent land and gone in for irrigation 
on a big scale. They have a big sheet of 
water dammed up between the kopjes, which 
is more than enough to feed the whole farm, 
and after thirteen months of hard work with 
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modern appliances^ they have made the desert 
to blossom like the rose. I forget how much 
they spent on that dam — something like 
£8000 or £9000, I believe — but it has repaid 
them. The first years crop of wheat was 
phenomenal. Mr Swan, the manager, is quite 
a modern farmer, and, by a strange irony of fate, 
he has in his employ an old man named Brit 
who, ages ago, founded the little Dutch village 
called Britstown which lies midway between 
Houwater and De Aar. Britstown is one of 
the Dutchiest of Dutch hamlets. You could 
count the English residents on the fingers of 
both hands. Most of the Dutch houses look 
like chapels, and the occupants shut them- 
selves up every night after dusk to sing and 
pray. There is this peculiar kink in their 
professed morality, however — they are con- 
firmed kleptomaniacs. English storekeepers 
say that they watch their Dutch customers 
most carefully while they are in the shop, 
and instead of kicking up a fuss, quietly 
charge for all the small articles that they 
have seen abstracted surreptitiously. The 
customers always pay. 

Between Houwater and Prieska is one other 
halting-place — Omdraai's Vlei. It is an 
ostrich farm, store, post-ofiice and black- 
smith's shop all rolled into one and kept by 
a Mr Devenish. Five miles further on, where 
you don't halt, is Doornbergfontein, a second 
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edition of Omdraai's Vlei, kept by a Mr Green, 
who, in addition to other occupations, is also 
a sort of law-agent. Then Prieska, a pretty 
little town on the banks of the Orange River, 
with court-house and gaol, and all the other 
evidences of advanced civilisation. 

Imagine yourself for a moment one of 
a party of eighty-five or ninety sent out 
over a hundred miles of such country as this, 
to occupy a little village supposed to be held 
by rebels and surrounded by rebels. Take 
away from the eighty-five your advance and 
rear guards, and flaid^ing patrols, and a bag- 
gage guard, and where is your fighting 
strength? You are in the middle of what 
is now practically an enemy s country, and 
cut o£f from all communication, without any 
base nearer than De Aar. It was rather 
a big order, but it was entrusted to a body 
of men who fortunately knew their work 
and were very keen on it. From what has 
transpired since, I often wonder what would 
have happened to this little column if it had 
been composed entirely of Imperial Mounted 
Infantry ? 

We reached the neighbourhood of Prieska 
one morning — about the 21st of July, I think 
— considerably before daylight, and all avail- 
able men were posted under splendid cover to 
await developments. Very soon after dawn 
we were able to distinguish bands of rebels 
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on the northern side of the river. We were 
on the south, but north and south were 
connected by a pont — or punt as we should 
call it in Australia — and a deep crossing over 
which one could swim horses. Of course we 
opened fire and quickly sent those rebels 
flying in all directions. They made some 
attempt at replying, but were unable to 
locate us precisely, and rode oj0f north, carry- 
ing a few wounded with them. Not content 
with dispersing the rebel troops. Captain 
Antill made an excursion across the river, and 
after surrounding a farmhouse closely, captured 
seven or eight prisoners who were sent back to 
De Aar and Cape Town. He also took posses- 
sion of a fine mob of sheep and other ** acces- 
sories," such as a Cape cart and horses. 

We settled down in Prieska for a few days 
and rested both men and horses. The local 
cricket club took us on at our favourite game. 
New South Wales closed her first innings with 
170 for eight wickets, then took the field. 
Prieska made seventeen in their first and 
twenty-four in their second innings. But we 
couldn't stop and enjoy their hospitality long. 
While we were cricketing the rebels were col- 
lecting themselves for a spring, and as they 
were coming on in considerable numbers we 
agreed to play Prieska the return match at 
some more convenient opportunity. For the 
present our game was to retire on Britstown, 
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and we were none too soon out of danger. 
The rebels occupied the town an hour after 
we left, and made things rather unpleasant 
for the loyal residents who had given us any 
assistance. Captain Antill retreated as far 
as Houwater and wired for reinforcements. 
Here he was joined by Colonel Alderson with 
some Cape Garrison Artillery and Imperial 
Mounted Rifles, to the number of something 
like 1000, and a fresh start was made for 
Prieska. 

It was a bit mystifying to the loyal settlers 
on the line of route to find us backing and 
filling in this unsatisfactory manner. They 
had been threatened with all sorts of penal- 
ties if they gave the English any sort of 
assistance, and were in hourly dread of some- 
thing worse than capture. Some had sent 
their wives and families away for safety, and 
were half inclined to pack up themselves. 
But the appearance of a strong force head- 
ing north again reassured them somewhat. 
Obviously a handful of eighty-five men could 
not hold Prieska and the country be- 
tween that and De Aar long, but 1000 ! — 
surely they were safe now. Alas! for their 
fond hopes. Colonel Alderson's column 
marched into Prieska and marched out 
again, under orders for Hopetown and 
Orange River Station. We were in the 
town about three hours, and got away one 
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morning before daylight. It looked rather 
shamefaced to sneak out so unostentatiously, 
but we had our orders, and Frieska woke up 
that day to find itself unprotected once more. 
The settlers on the road over which we had 
travelled remained for some time in blissful 
ignorance of our departure, for we had cut 
across country due east, and some of them 
only found out to the contrary when the 
rebels swooped down upon them and took 
several prisoners. They gave the loyal people 
of Prieska what they didn't want — eight days 
to clear out, and took possession of the coun- 
try between there and Omdraai's Vlei. 

In the meantime Colonel Alderson was 
calmly marching his men by long stages to 
Hopetown. A few miles out he passed an 
ox convoy in charge of one officer and four- 
teen Rimington scouts. This supply column 
consisted of forty wagons, each drawn by 
sixteen bullocks, and each bullock worth 
about £20, to say nothing of the wagons 
— and all this valuable property protected by 
a lieutenant and fourteen men ! This in the 
middle of country practically given over to 
the rebels. 

The column reached Orange River Station 
on February 2nd. The N.S.W. portion of it 
had covered about 300 miles since leaving De 
Aar a fortnight previously, and came out with 
only one sore-backed horse — a splendid tribute 
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to the manner in which the men were handled. 
At one stretch we covered thirty- three miles 
of horribly rough country, but then our horses 
had been carefully shod all round, while horses 
belonging to some other corps included in this 
column had only their forefeet shod, and half 
of them were dead lame long before they 
reached their destination. Little things like 
this tell on a long march, and it is generally 
the little things that are overlooked by those 
unaccustomed to the treatment of horses. 

On reaching our destination we went into 
camp for an hour or two, having been ordered 
to hold ourselves in readiness to proceed north 
at once. In those days orders were given and 
countermanded two or three times every 
twenty-four hours, and from the manner in 
which they issued instructions to us it was 
evident that they didn't quite know what 
position in the general scheme of things to 
assign to an isolated unit such as the N.8.W. 
Mounted Rifles. We were unattached to any 
body in particular — a solitary little command 
completely equipped for the road, and ready 
to go anywhere, but too small to be of any 
practical use in a general move forward. At 
this time, too, troops were being pushed up 
the line towards Modder River by thousands 
a day. Lord Roberts had arrived and he was 
about to make a dash for Bloemfontein. 
Regiments that could not be taken up by rail 
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were marched up by road. Everyone was in 
a high state of excitement. Every man ordered 
north, whether by rail, wagon or horseback, 
or on foot, had to cross that huge railway 
bridge — the open floor of which had been 
boarded up by our Engineers to enable wagons 
and troops to cross. Half the camp was on 
one side of the river and half on the other. 
The approaches to the bridge were choked 
with railway trucks, wagons and horses all 
trying to cross at the same time. There were 
sine! of wild and indescribable confusion- 
engines colliding with bullock teams half way 
across ; wagons, horses and men mixed up 
in a hopeless muddle 100 feet above the 
river bed, and huge gaps between the iron 
girders for you to fall through. 

First of all we were ordered north, then told 
to stand fast, and finally sent out to a little 
place called Ramah, twelve miles east, on the 
northern bank of the river, and consequently 
just inside the Free State border. We were 
to protect Mr Attwells farm and clear any 
marauding Boers from that locality. Leaving 
Orange River on the 4th of February we 
reached Ramah the same day, and remained 
there until the 9th, when we made north to 
join the main column, which was crossing 
from Modder River to Bloemfontein. Several 
skirmishes took place on the road — one before 
leaving Ramah, a second at Klipdrift on the 
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16tli, and the third at a place called Klipkraal 
on the 17th. The men were on half rations 
and horses on 4lbs. each per day. Then we 
came up with Cronjes rearguard near Paar- 
deberg, and kept him in sight until he went 
into laager. 
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CHAPTER VII 

ADDITIONAL AUSTRALIAN CONTINGENTS 

When the first lot of troops for the front 
cleared the various colonial ports, Australia 
breathed a sigh of relief and contentment. 
She felt that she had done the right thing, 
and never doubted but that her sons would do 
credit to her wherever they happened to be 
sent. But few people gave a second thought 
to further contingents. The N.S.W. Premier, 
I recollect, did say something to the ejQfect 
that if England wanted any more troops the 
Colonies would send as many as she required. 
This was on the occasion of the despatch of 
the first lot — a time of unprecedented en- 
thusiasm, when public speeches teemed with 
patriotic promises, when public streets waved 
bunting from every other window, and when 
private subscriptions poured into patriotic 
funds. The Sydney Daily Telegraph opened 
a list for the insurance of the N.S.W, Lancers, 
in conjunction with Colonel Burns, the officer 
commanding that regiment. The fund grew 
to such proportions that it was eventually 
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* 

decided to enlarge its scope. Everyman sent out 
was to be covered in the sum of £200, and the 
Mutual Life Assurance Company of Australasia 
ojQfered to accept the risk at five per cent., agree- 
ing to refund all premiums over and above the 
total amount of claims paid at the end of the 
campaign. Places of amusement gave Soldiers' 
Benefit nights; officers and men on leaving 
were breakfasted and lunched and dined at 
their friends' expense, and after they had got 
well away on their sea voyage the womenfolk 
set to work with needles and thread to make 
nice warm clothing for them. 

But in course of time it dawned upon the 
military leaders at the front that, after all, 
these "rough and ready" troops from Aus- 
tralia might be of some practical value in the 
campaign, especially as it promised to last as 
many months as they originally thought it 
would last weeks. A second lot of mounted 
men was offered to the Imperial Government, 
and this time ** gladly accepted." Before many 
months had elapsed we were actually invited 
to equip more men and send them out at the 
expense of Great Britain. 

The antipodean colonies became recruiting 
grounds for the army in South Africa. Sydney, 
Melbourne, Adelaide, Brisbane, Perth, Auck- 
land and Hobart instituted standing camps 
for the reception, testing and outfitting of 
volunteers, and those who couldn't get into 
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the second contingents hung on in the hope 
of being included in the third or fourth. The 
hapless individuals who "missed the 'bus" 
every time were kept under arms as 
** England's Last Hope" — they were ready in 
case of a national emergency. Fortunately 
their services were not required. 

Our second lot from New South Wales was 
not rushed to the Cape in the same promiscu- 
ous manner as the first. The Government 
had more time on hand to arrange for trans- 
port, and it had learned a little from past 
experience. A battery of permanent Artillery, 
with six guns, under Colonel Sydenham Smith, 
R.A., was despatched, also another half unit 
of our Medical Corps and three companies of 
Mounted Infantry, a squadron of Australian 
Horse, and other details to reinforce units 
already at the front. With these went the 
necessary complement of horses, wagons, etc., 
and a small party of trained nurses drawn 
from our public hospitals. 

Our Mounted Infantry sent out with this 
detachment were not drawn from any par- 
ticular regiment or corps. They were com- 
manded by an Imperial Infantry officer who 
at the time was adjutant to our 1st Regiment 
of Foot. Among the officers were Artillerists, 
Mounted Rifles, Army Service Corps men and 
infantry. The major portion of the rank and 
file had never passed through any regular 
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course of mUitary training as mounted in- 
fantry, but they were picked riders and good 
shots — not the variety which puts up ** pos- 
sibles " on the rifle range : in all probability 
not half of thera were members of rifle clubs 
or knew the use of the oil-pot and the blow- 
pipe. Among them were police constables 
and mecWnics, farmers and ordinary station 
hands, country newspaper reporters and 
"comps** — ^a heterogeneous collection, half 
citizen, half soldier — no polish to speak of, but 
lots of grit and resource. They were more of 
an experiment than the original consignment, 
which was drawn largely from the partially- 
paid ranks. 

The squadron of Australian Horse was 
detached from our only regiment of purely 
Volunteer Cavalry. Most of those selected 
for service had had the advantage of one 
year's training, including a nine days' con- 
tinuous course at Easter. The Artillery 
unit consisted entirely of permanent oflScers 
and men. 

Then came the ** Bushmen," a corps of bound- 
ary-riders, station-hands, fencers, shearers and 
general " rouseabouts " — all those occupations, 
in fact, which go to make up life in the 
** back-blocks'* of Australia. It was after we 
had, on our own initiative, despatched one 
contingent to the seat of war, and were busy 
on the next, that, under pressure of affairs at 
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the Cape, the idea of thorough-going Bushmen 
presented itself. To Major J. Randall Carey, 
Chairman of the Sydney Daily Telegraph 
Newspaper Company, belongs the credit for 
initiating the movement. The first friend to 
whom he mentioned the subject put down 
£3000 towards the scheme ; a few days subse- 
quently another £5000 was promised, with an 
offer of **more if required," and with this 
generous and excellent start Major Carey ap- 
proached the Government. The Premier at 
once concurred — treasurers and secretaries 
were appointed. A meeting was held in 
January at the Pastoralists* Union rooms, 
when the chairman announced the receipt of 
£16,650. A sum of £226 was subscribed in 
the room, and over £30,000 was subsequently 
contributed by New South Wales alone. In 
the meantime some Australians in London had 
thought of the same thing. They approached 
the Agent-General, who in his turn cabled the 
N.S.W. Premier, and finally the scheme was 
set on foot as an Australasian movement. A 
thousand Mounted Bushmen left our shores a 
few weeks later under the command of Colonel 
H. P. Airey, D.S.O., an oflBcer who for years 
past had held command of our permanent 
Field Battery of Artillery. 

They hadn't been gone long when Mr 
Chamberlain actually asked for more. He 
cabled to the Premier of New South Wales, 
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and through him to the various Colonial 
Governments, in the following terms : — 

'*Her Majesty's Government requires an 
additional force of 2000 men, of a similar 
kind to the Bushmen, for general service 
anywhere in South Africa, and they are con- 
fident that Australia will respond patriotically 
to this further call. Eealising the magnitude 
of the efibrts already made by the Australian 
colonies. Her Majesty's Government proposes 
to defray expenses of arming, equipping, 
mounting and transporting the force, but 
owing to the pressure caused by the war, 
should be glad if the Colonial Governments 
would make arrangements on their behalf, 
recovering expenses at a later date. Probably 
the force may be employed outside Natal and 
Cape Colony, in which case privates are to be 
paid five shillings a day, other ranks at pro- 
portionate rates. Telegraph earliest possible 
date at which such a force would be ready to 
embark, with full details as to composition." 

Cabinet meetings were held all over 
Australia. New South Wales proposed that 
all colonies should act in unison. West 
Australia telegraphed back, "Am with you 
heart and soul.' Similarly other colonies. 
More than the requisite number of volunteers 
were soon on hand, and finally a force 2500 
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strong, called the '' Imperial Bashmen/' came 
into existence. They were commanded by 
Colonel Mackay, vice-President of the N.S.W, 
Executive Council, and Officer Commanding 
the Australian Horse. 

At this stage it will be seen the Imperial 
Government no longer "preferred infantry" 
to mounted troops. Light was slowly pene- 
trating through the closed shutters of the 
"good old War Office." The first lot of 
infantry from New South Wales had actually 
been turned into a mounted unit before this. 
Fortunately a large majority of them were 
more than ordinarily good riders, as compared 
with Imperial troops, although they belonged 
to infantry regiments, and it was hardly neces- 
sary to try them first of all on mules. About 
fifteen or twenty per cent, would have been 
none the worse for a previous course of 
equitation, but they speedily accustomed 
themselves to the new order of things, and in 
a month's time they were expert horsemen. 
Along with other units comprising the 
Australian Regiment they were sent from 
Enslin round to Rensburg, and fought their 
way right up vid Colesberg, Norval's Pont, 
Jagersfontein and Fauresmith to Bloemfontein. 

The second batch of Mounted Infantry 
reached Cape Town on February 17th, and 
after a week's rest in camp were hurried up 
to Modder River. On Sunday, March 4th, 
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they were on the road heading for Osfontein 
to join Lord Bobertss main column, and 
before many days they got into a very warm 
corner. Their outposts were attacked on the 
6th, when two Queenslanders were brought 
into camp wounded. The Boers, to the 
number of about 200, then retired, and New 
South Wales followed in pursuit. Beaching 
an adjacent range of kopjes the enemy split up 
in small extended parties, six miles ahead. 
Their position was a strong one, but the 
Mounted Infantry determined to attack, and 
two companies were advanced, dismounted, 
for that purpose, the remainder of the regi- 
ment standing by until the enemy's disposi- 
tion could be more accurately determined. 
Finally it was deemed inadvisable to force the 
position, and the troops were withdrawn — one 
officer and four men wounded. It was a mere 
nothing as compared with subsequent engage- 
ments, but interesting as showing what a raw 
Colonial regiment could do by way of a first 
engagement. It acted entirely alone on this 
occasion, and every man behaved with the 
greatest steadiness imaginable. At Paarde- 
oerg they were joined by the first contingent 
of Mounted Bifles, who, in recognition of their 
having first located Cronje, were given pre- 
cedence over other troops in the matter of 
entering the laager when the capitulation 
took place. 
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In the meantime the second contingent of 
Australian Horse and Lancers had also been 
sent up from the base to join General French's 
command. Both units were attached to the 
Scots Greys, who formed portion of the First 
Cavalry Brigade. The Lancers took part in 
the relief of Kimberley, forming the advance 
guard and right flanking patrol to the column 
on that eventful march, and with the Cara- 
bineers headed the procession through the 
Diamond City. 

The second half unit of our Medical Corps, 
which had also reached South Africa about 
this time, was brought round from Stormberg 
to Modder River, and across country to inter- 
cept the main column. We established field 
hospitals at Kimberley and along the route to 
Bloemfontein. So that all our troops were 
gradually converging on one point, and in 
proportion as its concentration took place, so 
their influence became more and more felt. 

Our Bushmen, on the other hand, were 
shipped round to Beira to join General Car- 
rington, who was operating on the northern 
border of the Transvaal; our Artillery — this 
crack battery, the pride of New South Wales 
— what were they doing all this time ? This 
has been one of the puzzles of the campaign. 
The battery was equipped with six modern 
guns, commanded by an R.A. officer and 
manned by perfectly-trained gunners — all 
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members of our permanent Artillery force in 
New South Wales. And then we expected 
such great things from it. At one time there 
was considerable argument as to whether the 
battery ought not to have been sent out first 
of all, in preference to Mounted Infantry. 
When it landed at Cape Town, and was 
ordered up to the front, nobody doubted 
that it would give an excellent account of 
itself, but within a couple of weeks it had 
been split up into three fragments. Two 
guns were posted at Enslin, two at Klokfon- 
tein, and two at Belmont. There they re- 
mained for weeks. Suddenly they were once 
more brought together and sent up to Prieska, 
That was the end of them so far as I have been 
able to gather. From time to time letters 
from Gunner A or Gunner X have ap- 
peared in the N.&.W. papers, dated Prieska 
and Kenhardt, to the effect that they have 
been languishing in the wilderness without 
any work to do for months, and so far as I 
know they have neither fired a shot nor seen 
a shot fired during the campaign. 



CHAPTER VIII 

COLESBERG OPERATIONS 

The Australian Regiment left Enslin on Janu- 
ary SOth for Naauwpoort, and went into camp 
for a week at this junction, so that they 
might be properly fitted out with horses. 
Here the N.S.W. Infantry unit was put on 
horseback for the first time, and finally the 
regiment found its way up to Arundel, where 
General Clements took them under his wing. 
From Arundel right up to Bloemfontein they 
fought a series of small running skirmishes 
with Boer outposts, winning their way from 
point to point by slow and painful degrees, 
and by dint of hard work. There was no big 
engagement during this long march— nothing 
which will stick long in the public memory — 
but by it Australia lost some of her best and 
most promising oflScers. One day's work 
differed slightly from the previous day, in so 
far as it covered fresh ground, but it was one 
continual snipe, snipe, snipe from dawn to 
dusk. A few "sample" days will afibrd all 
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the detail that is required to make up the 
picture. 

Od February 19th the regiment camped at 
Arundel in a deluge of rain. The fd'owing 
morning was ushered in by the booming of a 
gun which the Boers had mounted on a kopje 
called Vulture Hill — a large, conical eminence 
four miles to the east of the Australian camp. 
The shells fell harmlessly among the tents. 
The South Australians turned out in support 
of our artillery and soon silenced the Boer 
piece. But a fresh gun opened on us from 
Taibosch Hill to the north, and the shells 
began to drop uncomfortably close to the 
West Australians' horse lines on Epsom Hill 
^-our northern outpost — and soon our camp 
was engaged on all sides, with the exception 
of the south, the firing line having a circum- 
ference of no less than twenty-five miles. 
Shortly after 8 a.m. Captain M'Leiah (Victoria), 
with 166 Australians, accompanied by six 
15-pounders RH.A, and a company of Innis- 
killings left to reinforce Berk's Hill. On 
reaching their objective, Captain Salmon (Vic- 
toria), Lieutenant Dove (New South Wales), 
and Captain Haig (InniskilJings), each with a 
small party of men, were detailed to escort 
four guns, while Captain Howland (South 
Australia), with his small command, remained 
on the hill to support the other two, which 
were now exchanging shrapnel with the 
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enemy. Captain M'Leish was sent over to 
occupy a kopje to the right and attack the 
enemy's left flank. Captain Legge (New South 
Wales) was meanwhile ordered over to take 
Horseshoe Kopje, a long low ridge to the left 
Working round by Wolvefontein Farm they 
soon came under a heavy fire, but reached 
cover without casualty. Arrived here, the 
spot which they had been ordered to occupy, 
a message came over almost immediately to 
retire to the former position. They retired, 
only to find, after running the gauntlet of the 
Boer rifles again, that the order had been 
misconstrued by the messenger, and they 
were once more sent back to Horseshoe Kopje. 
The Boers retreated from kopje to kopje until, 
at dusk, we gave up the pursuit. Lieutenant 
Staughton (Victoria), and his handful of men, 
who had been acting as advance guard, did 
excellent work. He himself had some narrow 
shaves. His helmet was pierced by a Mauser 
bullet : four others penetrated his haversack, 
and still another struck the Mauser revolver 
at his hip, exploding one of the cartridges in 
the magazine. 

Captain M'Leish in the meantime had 
advanced over the kopjes to the right. The 
Boers were gradually driven back, until at six 
o'clock M*Leish and Legge came into touch 
with the Boers in strong force on their right 
front. For nearly an hour a hail of rifle and 
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fihrapDel bullets rent the air. Darkoess Bet 
in, and the Australians returned to camp after 
a hard day's work. About nine o'clock it 
was suddenly discovered that Sergeant-Major 
Heaiy, with sixteen Victorians, had been 
accidentally forgotten in the general retire- 
ment. Two troopers went out to 6nd them 
and bring them back ; finally, about mid- 
night, they all sauntered into camp. 

The West Australians, during the afternoon, 
had stuck valiantly to Epsom Hill. Captain 
Moor kept his men well under cover, lying 
all day under a heavy artillery and rifle fire. 
He only lost one horse. The Boer Vickers- 
Maxim hailed its 1-pound shells on the kopje 
for hours. The Worcesters and Royal Irish 
went out to meet the western attack, and 
were covered by two batteries of the Royal 
Artillery. A few shells were sent over our 
way in reply, but the Boer guns were soon 
silenced. 

Next morning one of our 5-inch siege guns 
had been placed in position on the north of 
the camp, and its third discharge of lyddite 
had the desired effect. Our other 5-inch gun 
fired two shells from the camp on the eastern 
side ; it was then taken over to the west and 
shelled the enemy for the rest of the day. 
These guns were evidently a surprise to them. 

On Wednesday our Artillery were engaged 
the whole day at the western outpost, with 
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the N.S.W. Infantry (mounted) as escort. 
About noon a patrol of twenty South Aus- 
tralians left Berk's Hill to visit Looster's 
Farm, about three miles from camp. At this 
place they found about forty Boers in an 
adjacent kopje, who opened a smart fire. The 
South Australians were forced to retire, leaving 
one man behind, killed. The patrol party, on 
its way out, had divested themselves of, and 
left behind, their great-coats and blankets. 
In the hurried retreat they were unable to 
recover their belongings. At dusk our casu- 
alty was picked up by the ambulance. 

Thursday was little more than a repetition 
of Wednesday. We occupied the position 
which the Boers had just vacated hurriedly, 
and shelled them for the major portion of the 
day ; then just before dusk the whole Boer 
column fell back on Kuilfontein. The Victorian 
Second Contingent, which, since its arrival a 
few days previously, had been in camp at 
Hanover Road, had marched from that place 
to join their comrades, and now put in an 
appearance on the left flank of the column, 
where they were joined by the Tasmanians. 

On Friday and Saturday we gained further 
ground, and vigorously shelled the enemy's 
position at Kuilfontein. A stiff fight took 
place on the latter day, and from the fact 
that the enemy occupied Vaal Kop, from 
which they could enfilade our right flank, we 
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had several casualties. Our 5-iDcb gun had 
searched this kopje with lyddite during the 
day without gettiug a reply ; but as our men 
approached Plewman's Farm a heavy rifle fire 
was opened upon them, soon to be supple- 
mented by a fuBilade from behind a wall 
coQDectiug Vaal Kop with the farm. Captain 
Lascelles (South Australia), in chaise of about 
140 of the Prince Alfred Guard, took refuge 
in a sluit for three hoars. The men were 
safe here until the enemy brought a big gun 
to bear upon them. Then there wiia a hurried 
rush for the rear, during which two men were 
badly wounded and eight taken prisoners, while 
twelve horses were sliot. Those who bad been 
dismounted were gallantly taken up behind 
their comrades, and thus escaped. Captain 
Holmes (New South Wales) had hia men ranged 
along the veldt in the rear, and was under 
heavy fire most of the day. The Bedfords, 
still on the kopje, were unable to move until 
dark — the unlooked-for flank attack from Vaal 
Kop had placed them in an awkward position. 
Holmes covered their retreat, and finally, at 
dusk, brought his men out : but there was no 
sleep for them that night. Riding carefully 
over the broken country, in a blinding rain, 
they were soon enveloped in pitch darkness, 
and not unnaturally found themselves com- 
pletely " bushed." Bather than run the risk 
of riding into the Boer lines, Holmes halted 
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his meu where they stood, and waited with 
what f)atieiice he could muster for the mor- 
row's dawn. It was cold and wet and un- 
utterably miserable : they were unable to lie 
down without risk of drowning, for the veldt 
was completely inundated ; and for the same 
reason, to say nothing of the danger, they 
could not light camp fires. They reached the 
spot where the rest of the regiment was 
camped at seven o'clock next morning — 
Sunday. 

There was no fighting that day. Techni- 
cally speaking, the column was ** resting." 
That is to say, it spent the day in shifting 
camp from one place to another. Next morn- 
ing a reconnoitring party went out towards 
Kuilfontein, and found that the enemy had 
retired further north to Taibosch Hill. Fol- 
lowing upon this we made a reconnaisance in 
force towards Eensburg. A detachment of 
the West Australians was sent to occupy 
Jasfontein, to the east, while the Victorians 
went in support of the Artillery. The guns 
poured a devastating fire upon Taibosch Hill, 
which drove the enemy out. They made a 
rush for Vaal Kop, but the Inniskillings, 
divining their intention, also made a break 
for the same spot, and won by a neck. The 
Boer flank was turned : they were driven 
back and beyond Rensburg, which town 
we at once proceeded to occupy. Captain 
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M'LeiBb, with the Victorians, was tlie first 
to enter. They bivouacked there overnight, 
and in the morning, having been joined by 
the main body, pressed on to Colesberg. The 
railway line right away up had been ruth- 
lessly torn up by thp Boers ; there was not a 
single culvert or bridge left standing. The 
wrecked trucks of stores, which had been cut 
adrift some weeks previously at Eensburg, 
and afterwards gallantly fired by the New 
Zealanders, lay in grotesque confusioD near 
Plewman's Siding, with a dead Ka£Br along- 
side still unburied. 

The kopjes to right and left were reported 
as unoccupied, so the column pushed hurriedly 
through tiie narrow "nek" towards Colesberg 
Junction. The hurry in this case was not 
prompted by fears of surprise so much as the 
danger of disease. This " poort," or pass, had 
been a veritable valley of death for the Boers. 
In one group alone lay twenty dead horses, 
evidently killed simultaneously by one of our 
shells. We did not loiter here. Pushing past 
the Junction, our troops at 2 p.ra. reached 
the beautiful little town of Colesberg, where 
they were almost overwhelmed by the enthu- 
siasm of the residents. Many of the more 
prominent, including the clergyman, had 
been imprisoned by the Boers for over three 
months, and were only set free at our ap- 
proach. 
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Some of the Australians paid a visit to the 
scene of the fight at Pink Hill, where they 
found the bodies of several comrades lying 
just as they had fallen, save that the Boers 
had relieved them of everything of value, 
even down to their boots. Major Eddy 
(Victoria) and Lieutenant Powell (South 
Australia) were among those found. All 
were decently buried in the orthodox fashion. 
The Victorian chaplain conducted the services. 

For the next five days the column was 
kept continually on the move, but there was 
next to no fighting. The men bivouacked at 
Achtertang one nigbt, at Van Zyl the next, 
and on Wednesday, March 7th, came to a halt 
about a mile south of NorvaFs Pont. As 
everybody knows, the bridge had been eff*ec- 
tually destroyed ; the three centre spans lay 
a huddled heap oi debris in the bed of the 
river. Boer ** snipers " had lined the banks, 
keeping up a continuous dribbling fire. 

On Monday, 12th March, the whole column 
took up a position on the kopjes overlooking 
the river, presenting a firing line of four or 
five miles. Soon we had twenty-two guns 
trained upon them, also two Maxims. Our 
riflemen, too, kept up a continuous fusilade 
for the greater part of the day, then — we 
returned to camp. In the meantime prepara- 
tions were being hurried on for crossing the 
river. Our Engineers had done such excellent 
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work in repairing the railway line that we 
now had trains running up as far as Van Zyl, 
with pontoons. At daybreak on Thursday, 
two half battalions of infantry were towed 
across the stream to protect the opposite 
bank. A new bridge was commenced about 
five miles below the damaged one, at a point 
where an old sluit protected its approach and 
afforded good cover. The first portion was 
launched at 6.30 a.m., and in half an hour 
the pontoons stretched half-way to the oppo- 
site bank. Then they commenced to leak, 
and several had to be replaced by barrel 
rafts. This meant serious delay. The struc- 
ture was not completed until nearly six o'clock 
at night, but it must be remembered that this 
was the largest pontoon bridge constructed 
during the campaign. The river at this spot 
was 264 yards wide, and do less than fifty-two 
pontoons were required to complete the span. 
The Inniskillings led the column over by way 
of the new bridge, and Colonel Hoad followed 
with the Australian Regiment. The enemy 
was not then in sight. Galloping towards 
Donkerpoort, the Australians occupied all the 
kopjes in the vicinity, and the rest of our 
troops crossed in a body the following 
morning. 

On Thursday, March I5th, there commenced 
a sixteen days' march to Bloemfontein, vid 
Fhillipolis and Fanresmith. We had little or 
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nothing to do on the way but disarm the 
Free Staters whom we found at or near their 
farms. 

During the early operations under Clements, 
in the first skirmish that took place between 
the Victorian Mounted Infantry and the 
enemy, near Rensburg, W. J. Lambie, Corre- 
spondent for Melbourne Age^ was shot through 
the head, and died an hour afterwards. He 
appears to have ventured too near to a farm- 
house which had not been properly scouted. 
The body was picked up and decently 
buried by Commandant De La Rey. Poor 
Lambie ! He had awfully hard luck. After 
languishing for eight weeks at Enslin with 
the Australian Regiment, he went round to 
Rensburg, and fell before he had been there a 
fortnight. The photograph which faces this 
page shows Lambie outside his tent at Enslin ; 
he will be recognised as the figure on the 
right. The other is Captain Bruche, a 
Victorian Special Service oflScer, who fought 
with the Guards during the early part 
of the campaign, and subsequently became 
Quartermaster to the Australian Regiment. 
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CHAPTER IX 



TWO PICTURES 



A Major of the North Laneashirea site under 
his tarpaulin, at Klokfontein, on a scorching 
afternoon in December. Two or three young 
subalterns lounge about in various stages of 
undress. They are all smoking. At a table 
in one corner of the tent sits the Adjutant, in 
shirt sleeves, taking down on paper, particulars 
as to birth, residence, next-of-kin, etc., in 
regard to a batch of men who approach in 
single file. This for the purpose of the 
regimental " small-books " — little pamphlet 
arrangements which each man sews into the 
lining of his tunic, so that his officers may 
know with whom to communicate in case of 
death or other injury. At the other end a 
small, feeble -looking cottage piano leans against 
the tent pole, and in front of it, with an 
empty jam case for music-stool, sits the musical 
member of the mess. He is "vamping" to 
some air which the Sergeant- Major is humming 
over somewhat uncertainly, by way of re- 
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hearsal for to-night's sing-song. There is an 
ice-chest in the corner, a table resting on four 
rickety corner posts, and a few chairs. 

The Major, chair tilted back and feet on 
the table, looks out on the camp through 
clouds of tobacco smoke. Immediately in 
front are the men's tents looped up at the 
bottom to allow the air — and the dust — a free 
passage ; in the middle distance, the rails of 
the permanent way which links Cape Town 
with Modder River dance about most unstably 
in the shimmering heat; beyond, little quiver- 
ing columns of brick-red sand career nimbly 
over the desert's parched surface in ever- 
enlarging eccentric curves, and curl themselves 
heavenward, like so many giant corkscrews 
seeking for some soft spot to enter. Beyond 
this again, mirage, and nothing but mirage. 

A solitary horseman in khaki rides down 
the road to the right of the camp on his way 
south. 

** Bring that man here," says the Major to 
one of his staflf. 

The youth addressed having executed the 
necessary turning movement, the pair put in 
an appearance at the tent door, 

** Good afternoon," from the Major ; ** sorry 
to bring you back, but it's the thing, you know, 
to report yourself to the Officer Commanding 
when passing through a camp. You have a pass, 
of course? Thank you." Reads. '''Mr 
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representing the , has penniesion to 

proceed by road to Eoslin and return.' That's 
all right. By the way, didn't we meet at 
Modder River the other day ? Why, of 
course. I didn't recognise you at first. 
Orderly, take this gentleman's horse and give 
it a feed if there is one in camp, and I say ! 
you at the piano ! stop that infernal row ; 
you can do all the tum-tummiDg you want 
later on. You can't stay, eh ? Oh, but you 
most I'm in command here, and I'm ac- 
customed to being obeyed. Now what are 
you going to have ? Some nice cool German 
beer ? That's better. Orderly, get out a 
large bottle from the ice-chest and some of 
that Christmas cake. And now tell us all 
the news. What's Methuen doing? You 
newspaper fellows ought to know everything 
that's going ? Your Australian chaps seem 
to be playing the game all right I ran 
against some of them the other day and they 
struck me as really serviceable men. By the 
way, one of ours is out in your part of the 
world now, I believe, acting as adjutant to 
one of your infantry regiments, or something 
of the sort Do you know him ? " (And so on 
and 80 on for an hour). *' Going ? Oh, you 
mustn't think of it yet. Stop and have 
dinner with us ; you can ride down to Enalin 
in an hour from here. Besides, we've got 
jour horse, you know. We have you there." 
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You see he was an autocrat of autocrats^ 
even to the manner in which he dispensed 
the hospitality of the camp, but it is amongst 
such autocrats that the British Army finds its 
best fighting men. 

• ••••• 

At a table in a little room on a station 
platform some miles down the same line sits 
a Major of the Something or Other, frowning 
through a single eyeglass at some papers which 
lay in front of him. An orderly sits at a desk 
in tho outer room which opens on to the 
platform. In a recess round the refreshment- 
room door sit groups of red-tabbed Staff 
ofiiccrH with iicws|)apcrs and cool drinks at 
iJmir i^lbowH. They are talking war. Over 
l\\i\ wiiy, ou thn opposite platform, are 'huge 
wallH of hisruit boxes, immense stacks of 
forage* ntid amtnuniUon, a small private store 
with a largn rrowd of Tommies fighting for 
adiniHsioii, hell-tents here, there and every- 
where. TIhj up-lrain from Cape Town has just 
eotiiii in, and the ])assengers arc making for 
the refreshment-room. Nominally they have 
half an hour for dinner, Imt the train will 
probably remain for five or six. A non- 
(tommisKioned olHo(»r is examining the passes 
as the p<»,oph» ent(»r. Another is going through 
the train on a similar duty. 

There is something which one of them 
doesn't quite understand. **You had better 
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come and see the CommaDdant about this, 
sir." 

" What do you want ? " says the Major, with 
an aggressive intoDation on the personal 
pronoun, and the air of a man who has 
suddenly discovered some new form of bacillus 
in his bed sheets. 

The Person Addressed was not sure that he 
particularly wanted anything ; he had come 
at the invitation of the non-commissioned 
officer. 

" I thought you had better see his pass," 
interpolated this individual. 

The Person Addreascd produced a licence. 

"This is no good," from the Major; "you 
can't go any further than this." 

"I have no time to argue the question; 
you newspaper correspondents are more dam 
nuisance than the whole of the British Army 
put together. 

" What am I to do ? Am I to stay here ? " 

" You can't stay without a permit ' 

"Must I go back?" 

" You can t even do that without a permit." 

" But I understood from Lord Stanley that 
I was to be allowed to join Lord Roberts's 
force ; in fact, I have a telegram from him 
to that effect." 

"Then why the devil didn't you say so 
before? Here yon have been keeping me 
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from my work for over an hour. I suppose 
you will have to have a pass" (writes one 
out). 

You see, he also was an autoerat, but he 
belonged to that type from which the British 
Army draws the rank and file of its Press 
Censors. You find him at all the stations 
along the line of communication, and the 
general rule obtains here as elsewhere, that 
his aggressiveness increases in inverse ratio to 
his rank. 

I remember being considerably amused with 
an RS.O. (Railway Staflf officer) at Rensburg 
when that station was tlie rail head of the line 
from Naauwpoort to Pretoria. He was also 
a Press Censor. He wore a crown on his 
shoulder strap, and a single pane of glass in 
his face. The hour had arrived for despatch- 
ing the daily train to Naauwpoort, but he 
wanted a particular truck which happened to be 
on a siding hitched on to the rest. The guard 
was a mere civilian, who didn't wear khaki, 
and didn't even know how to salute. It did 
not, therefore, strike the Major that he was a 
man to be credited with ordinary common 
sense. 

He stood on the platform, and, addressing 
the guard, delivered himself something to the 
following eflfect : — **Look heah, driver, just 
run these cars down out of this siding, then 
uncouple the last one, and run it down heah. 
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ShoDt these three trucks a little further back, 
and tun these two into the shed ; then bring 
this single car over, aud couple it on to the 
down train." 

The guard did exactly as directed, and in 
the course of a quarter of an hour had got the 
rolling stock into such a perfect tangle that 
the train which had been made up couldn't 
move either way, and the car which had 
caused all the confusion was still separated 
from it by quite a dozen intervening trucks. 

" Look heah, sir," yelled the Major, who by 
this time had developed a profuse perspiration, 
"I've a good mind to put you under arrest 
and place some of my own men in charge. I 
simply want this car getting on to the end of 
the train, and here you have turned the whole 
station upside down." 

"Why didn't yon tell me what yon 
wanted," returned the guard, spitting con- 
temptuously over the side of his engine. 



CHAPTER X 

PAARDEBERQ TO BLOEMFONTEIN 

It was at Paardeberg that we buried Lieu- 
tenant Grieve, one of our Special Service 
officers. Poor Grieve ! He was one of the 
men New South Wales could have spared least 
— as enthusiastic a soldier as ever wore uni- 
form, and even in the opinion of Imperial 
officers with whom he was associated, one of 
the most gallant. He had been given his 
company in the Black Watch just after the 
Magersfontein disaster — a time when the 
Highland Brigade seemed to be quite crumpled 
up — and he worked like a Trojan to pull them 
round. Everyone admired his pluck and was 
fired by his enthusiasm. At Koodoosberg, 
under General Macdonald, he narrowly escaped 
the fate which overtook him a few days later. 
He led his company against Cronje's trenches 
at Paardeberg, across open veldt and under a 
deadly hail of bullets, on that fatal day when 
so many lives were thrown away without 
apparent necessity. Grieve, although hit 
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through the body, crawled out from cover to 
the assistance of one of his men. While thus 
engaged, he received another bullet through 
the head and a third through the cheat. He 
was buried hj his comrades of the N.S.W. 
Mounted Rifles, every one of whom had both 
loved and admired him for his pluck. Fifty 
of the men whom he so gallantly led that day 
sleep by his side, within a few hundred yards 
of Cronje's laager. 

The day following, the Boer general threw 
up the sponge. By rapid stages the British 
troops had been sapping up to his trenches. 
On the northern side of the river the Canadians 
crept up to within 500 yards, then 400, and 
finally, on the morning of the capitulation, 
they were entrenched within 100 yards of 
their enemy. At dawn, while still digging, 
they were fired upon, and nine or ten fell over 
dead. The N.S.W. Medical Corps, then 
attached to headquarters column, brought up 
stretchers and ambulance wagons to recover 
the wounded. Major Fiaschi, in command of 
our men, was calmly supervising these opera- 
tions, when his attention was suddenly drawn 
to the Boers. Not that they were firing upon 
the stretcher-bearers. On the contrary, they 
had thrown down their arms and thrown up 
their hands. A white flag was flown from 
the nearest line of trenches. The men wished 
to surrender themselves. Major Fiaschi 
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finished attending to the patient with whom 
he was engaged, then walked deliberately up 
to the Boer trenches and ordered the men to 
file out and pile their arms. The trenches 
here were mere narrow slits in the sand, which 
widened out gradually to such proportions as 
to allow ample room for sleeping. Some of 
the men had bedding down there, and odds 
and ends of furniture. They were practically 
safe against shell fire, but they didn't appear 
to have had a surplusage of food. Two 
hundred of them climbed out of their burrows 
and gave up their rifles. They were placed 
under a strong guard. Two hours later Cronje 
made overtures to Lord Roberts, and an hour 
afterwards the siege was raised. 

At Osfontein, a few miles nearer to the Free 
State capital, the N.S. W. Mounted Rifles were 
mere spectators of the fight — held in readiness 
for an emergency which never occurred. The 
Lancers were with General French, who made 
a big turning movement on the right of the 
main column, and kept the enemy continually 
on the go. We followed them up to Driefon- 
tein, where they again showed fight. The 
Mounted Infantry Brigade was on the extreme 
right, employed in driving the enemy from 
kopje to kopje. In these gallops across the 
open veldt the men were continually exposed 
to a very hot fire, but there was no sign of 
wavering. With dusk the N.S.W. ambulances 
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came in, bringiDg in Captain Bennett, who 
had been shot through the leg, and fire of 
our wounded men. "A" Squadron N.S.W. 
Mounted Rifles, which had been operating on 
the left flank in the neighbourhood of 
Abraham's kraal, came out with one killed, 
and this man's name, by a strange coinci- 
dence, happened to be Abrahams. Colonel 
Umphelby, a Victorian Special Service officer, 
attached to the 86th Battery, was killed 
during this engagement. His body was after- 
wards brought into Bloemfontein for burial. 
He appears to have been hit by a stray bullet 
at long range, but it penetrated the liver, and 
he died two days later. 

The second batch of Australian Horse re- 
ceived its baptism of fire at Osfontein. They 
were under a very heavy shell fire for half an 
hour or so, while acting as escort to our Artil- 
lery. Trooper Palmer, although shot in the 
forehead, continued to sit his horse, and could 
hardly be persuaded to go to the rear. I saw 
him later in hospital at Poplar Grove outside 
his tent, with a bandage over the spot where 
the bullet had entered. It was embedded 
somewhere in the brain, the doctor said — 
" a moat curious case " — and yet the man 
was walking about as though nothing had 
happened. 

From this to Bloemfontein we had very 
little more fighting, but heaps of discomfort 
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The whole of the troops had been without 
tents or blanket shelters since leaving the 
railway line at Modder River, and this duriog 
the very wet season of the year. On one 
occasion — from 2 p.m. on March 14th to 
3 a.m. the following morning — our Mounted 
Rifles were kept standing to their horses in 
pouring rain, awaiting orders — thirteen solid 
hours of acute misery. We slept night after 
night in veritable quagmires, and existed on 
little more than a biscuit and a half per day. 
Listen to the tale of woe as told by a matter- 
of-fact regimental sergeant in his pocket - 
diary : — 

** March 6th. — Osfontein. Marched all day. 
Outpost duty at night ; raining hard. No 
fodder for horses. 

''March 7th. — Employed as escort to Artil- 
lery ; started 2 a.m. in pouring rain. Fight 
commenced 6 a.m. Drove enemy in front of 
us till 5 p.m., and bivouacked on ground ; still 
raining. Two biscuits per man issued. 

** March 8th. — Poplar Grove. Weather 
clearing a little. Reveille 4 a.m. Stood to 
arms till sunrise. 

''March 10th. — Sharp fighting all day. 
No rations at night. Horses rapidly falling 
off in condition. Nos. 187, 29, 48, 63, 121 
abandoned. 

^' March 11th. — Outpost duty all day and 
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night. Rain came on again at midday, aod 
Btiii continues. 

" March 12th. — Marched all day and nearly 
all night, on a biscuit each. 

"March 13th. — Arrived about 6 a.m. some 
twelve or fourteen miles from Bloemfontein — 
men, horses and mules having been on march 
since 6 a.m. on lOth inst. Mules, 2lb8. oats 
daily; horses, 4lbs. Ordered to march at 2 p.m. 
Left at 3 a.m. on 14th ; rained all night. 

"March lUh. — Arrived in view of Bloem- 
fontein, and camped about four miles west of 
town. Very wet ; camp flooded ; no tents or 
covering of any kind. Mules and horses still 
on 2lbs. and 4lbs, oats respectively. 

"March loth.- — Eaining night and day; 
camp ankle-deep in slush. Sickness increasing 
fast ; dysentery and cramps. 

"March 16th. — Notified in orders that full 
rations would now be issued. Camp quiet ; 
work still heavy, and weather bad. Enteric 
fever breaking out badly in regiment." 

It is 8 bald, cold-blooded record — nearly 
brutal in places — of what happened on this 
historic march ; but no one complained, and 
everyone grumbled at being put on the sick- 
list. Only the civilians who were looking on 
criticised. They suggested that during all 
this wet weather some of the troops might 
have been lodged in the empty houses about 
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the place ; but there was not nearly accom- 
modation enough for all, and it would scarcely 
have done to discriminate. Every effort was 
made to hurry the tents round from the 
Modder River side, and nothing more seemed 
possible. But men were dying by scores daily, 
and the streets were seldom free from funeral 
processions ; until finally, in order that the 
army should not be too much alarmed, they 
began to convey bodies secretly to the ceme- 
tery and bury them after dusk. Perhaps I 
should hardly say "secretly" — the better 
word would be ** unostentatiously." Wagon- 
loads of white-faced privates, just sickening 
with fever, dragged round from one hospital 
to another ; but generally they were con- 
fronted by orderlies whose faces said as clearly 
as any placard could have done, " Standing- 
room only." Every available public building 
was turned into a reception-house for invalids. 
Col. Williams, now Principal Medical Officer 
to the Australian and New Zealand forces, got 
possession of the Old Barracks, which face the 
Bloemfontein Fort, and quickly knocked light 
and air enough into it to make it fairly habit- 
able. He had a door put in here and a window 
there, and ran up a galvanized iron structure 
at the back, and away from the main building, 
for the separate treatment of enteric cases. 
Every bed was soon filled, and then the officers 
gave up their quarters to make more room. 
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While there was a possibility of taking in a 
patieat, do one was turned away because he 
happened to belong to this brigade or the 
other ; and so considerately were they all 
treated, that there was always a scramble for 
admission here. Tommies went about with 
tickets sewn into their tunics bearing the 
words, " If sick or wounded, please take me 
to the N.S.W. Hospital." Some of our lead- 
ing physicians and surgeons had given up 
their practices at home, and came out to 
assist the Army Medical Corps staff. In fact, 
everything within reason seemed to have been 
done, both here and in other institutions, to 
cope with the phenomenal influx of patients. 

Of course, there were bound to be many cases 
of individual hardship ; but so far as I could see 
the only solid ground of complaint was against 
some Koyal Army Medical Corps officers, who 
refused aJdmission to men sorely needing treat- 
ment becanse they belonged to some other 
regiment or brigade — whose hospital, by the 
way, might have been fall to overflowing. I 
have seen a wounded man at death's door 
brought into a field hospital — not at Bloem- 
foDtein — and allowed to lie for half an hour 
unattended while the officers a^ued among 
themselves as to whether be ought to b« 
admitted. I have also known of cases where 
deaths may reasonably be attributed to pre- 
mature removals from one hospital to another. 
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But tills sort of thing happens in civil as well 
as military hospitals ; and I imagine that, on 
the whole, our medical services were not quite 
so bad as they have been painted. 

The principal differences between the Colonial 
and Imperial organisations were that we took 
in anybody who applied for admission while 
the others haggled, and that we kept further 
ahead with our Mounted Bearer Sections than 
they did. Captain Roth, I believe, was the 
only medical otlicer who, with his men and 
wagons, could keep up with General French 
on those long forced marches between Modder 
River and Bloemfontein. How those fellows 
worked ! When others were settling down 
into camp for the night after a long day's 
march, the ambulance wagons would start out 
once more on a long, weary search for men 
who were reported to have fallen by the way. 
At Osfontein they established a base-hospital, 
and when the column moved on they had 180 
patients. Then they took possession of the 
farmhouse which Lord Roberts had occupied 
during his stay there, and turned that into 
sick wards. As opportunity offered, batches 
of sick men were conveyed in our wagons back 
to Kimberley, and carefully treated on the road. 
One of our men who happened to have been sent 
back with regular troops, under Royal Army 
Medical Corps supervision, was allowed to lie 
in the wagon four days without medical atten- 
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tioD, and he had a broken thigh. This, 
however, is an isolated case. I doD't know 
of any other. 

A good deal of needless fuss, too, was raised 
about this time by the sick men who were in- 
valided down to Cape Town. Somebody wrote 
to the local papers complaining of the manner 
in which Australians were being treated at the 
Maitland Camp — that they were sadly in need 
of warm, decent clothing ; that they were 
without money and unable to draw any pay, 
although expected to buy their own over- 
coats ; that the food supplied was not suffi- 
cient to keep body and soul together; that 
invalids were compelled to sleep on the ground 
without blankets or waterproof sheets or over- 
coats ; that men who had been ordered perfect 
rest by the doctors were made to do guard 
duty and fatigue work, and that when they 
were discharged from hospital they had to live 
on the charity of their friends. All this 
sounds very horrible and inconsiderate, but so 
far as I could ascertain it was rather a highly- 
coloured version of what actually took place. 
Unfortunately, among Australians, as well as 
other troops, there are those whose principal 
aim on a campaign of this sort is to remain at 
the base and have a good time. These are the 
men who write to the papers and complain on 
principle of their treatment As a matter of 
fact, they had an Australian officer, Captain 
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Bailey of Qaeensland, to complain to when 
things went wrong, and the Colonial govern- 
ments had also deputed Mr J. W. Bail, Manager 
of the Australian National Mutual Life Asso- 
ciation in Cape Town, to see that the sick and 
wounded men from Australia were properly 
cared for. The last-named gentleman had 
actually taken steps to provide better accom- 
modation when these letters were made public, 
and huts were then being erected for them. 
The troops were also furnished with whatever 
sums of money were found necessary for their 
immediate wants. I don't think they were 
very badly treated at any time. 
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BBOBOAHISATION AlO) DISINTBORATION 

Thb Guards Brigade taught us Australians a 
useful lesson at Bloemfonteic. We, like the 
rest, inarched into the Free State's pretty 
little capital — part of a proud, victorious 
army, but oh ! so ragged and tattered, and 
half-starved and generally forlorn. We had 
patched and gathered, and gusseted and 
seamed — or whatever the cheerful tailor calls 
the process — the same suit of clothes that we 
had worn from the beginning of the campaign, 
and still we ran awful risks daily. Helmets 
were sodden and shapeless, while breeches or 
trousers, as the case might be, positively re- 
fused to hold together, despite tne assistance 
of pieces of sacking. If only the perambu- 
lator girls of Chelsea could have seen those 
swagger Guardsmen as they actually were, 
and not as they are mercifully represented in 
pictures ! And yet one couldn't help admir- 
ing them, even in their dilapidation. They 
limped into Bloemfonteio, down at heel, foot- 
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sore and dejected, with every oance of life 
nearly marched out of them. In two days' 
time they had ''bucked up" sufficiently to 
put quite a jump into their drill movements, 
and we stared in open-mouthed amazement as 
they paraded each morning in front of our 
hospital, with that peculiar clockwork jerk of 
automata. They were fine, manly, ragged 
fellows. See them change guard every day in 
front of Lord Roberts's quarters at the Presi- 
dency, and listen to the sharp word of com- 
mand as the relieving guard comes to attention 
and grounds arms witn a snap like the shut- 
ting of a penknife, every movement in perfect 
accord with the roll of the kettle-drums. And, 
whatever you do, observe that immaculate 
officer in front, as he throws out his long legs 
at an angle of forty-five degrees in unison with 
the beat of the bandmaster s baton. The sight 
was quite new to most of us — the perfectly- 
drilled, barrack-square soldier apparelled like 
our Australian ** sundowner" — but a fine 
fellow every inch, in spite of rags and half 
rations. On one occasion I saw two men in 
the ranks collapse just as they halted and 
stood at ease in front of Headquarters — pure 
cases of underfeeding, overworking, and 
general break-up. We couldn't help admir- 
ing their gameness. What we failed to grasp 
was the fact that while they themselves were 
almost indecently clad about this time, their 
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officers maDaged to turn out id the piok of 
militaiy fashioD immediately they got into 
town — spotless, immaculate tailors' dummies. 
I am afraid they were allowed more than their 
fair share of luggage along the line of march. 

The Australiana were little better off than 
the Gruaids in the matter of dress, and much 
worse off for quarters. They ploughed through 
mud and slush knee-deep to their camp ; turned 
in at nights with puddles where the pillows 
usually are, and slept without any covering 
from the rain. But they "played the game ' 
like all the rest. The most pitiable part of 
the whole performance was that the horses 
were not given anything like a decent show. 
Those of the Mounted Infantry had been 
shipped out on a transport vessel from Aus- 
tralia, wickedly crowded together both above 
and below deck ; they were entrained at the 
ship's side without having had an opportunity 
of resting, and ever since had been over-ridden 
in badly-fitting saddles. They were stood out 
in the rain night after night, shivering with 
cold and underfed. In one regiment alone, 
160 out of the crowd had the most horrible 
sore backs one cares to look at — all due to the 
fact that the saddles had not been properly 
fitted and padded before the men left Sydney, 
One company had saved exactly sixteen out 
of the original 120 or 130 mounts. 

But all this was now to be changed. In- 
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stead of remaining irresponsible, scattered 
units, without influence enough to get proper 
equipment, the whole of the Australian and 
Canadian Mounted Infantry were now to be 
concentrated under one command — that of 
Major- General Hutton, who had just come 
over from Kimberley. We knew this officer 
well. For years he had been Commandant of 
the N.S.W. Defence Forces, and later had 
been at the head of the Canadian Militia. 
Before his appearance on the scene at Bloem- 
fontein there had been some talk of an 
Australian Brigade, but it had not amounted 
to much, largely because of the intercolonial 
jealousies among our officers — ^jealousies which 
were not quite appreciated at Headquarters, 
and certainly not encouraged. Everyone who 
had never been to Australia took it for 
granted that we were all knit in the bonds of 
brotherly love and comradeship. But General 
Hutton knew us and some of our queer little 
habits of quarrelling from opposite sides of 
artificial intercolonial boundaries. He had 
made many friends in New South Wales, and 
some enemies, but we were all satisfied that 
under the new order of things we should get 
a better chance both in the fighting and in 
the matter of equipment. 

He was authorised to collect and take com- 
mand of a Brigade consisting of all the Aus- 
tralian and Canadian Mounted Infantry, 
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together with a slight admixture of Imperial 
troops drawn from the same branch of the 
service. General Ridley was to orgaDise the 
Second Brigade, comprising most of the South 
African Colonials, with the same flavour of 
regular Mounted Infantry. The whole was 
to be commanded by General Ian Hamilton. 
Each Brigade was to consist of four Corps, 
all under Imperial commands. Colonel Alder^ 
son was placed in charge of the First Corps 
of Hutton's Brigade, which consisted of the 
Ist Battalion Imperial Mounted Infantry, let 
and 2nd Battalions Canadian Mounted Rifles, 
and Strathcona's Horse, with a total paper 
strength of 1730. The Second Corps was 
commanded by Colonel De Lisle, of the 
Durham Light Infantry, who had under him 
the 6th Mounted Infantry, N.S-W. Mounted 
Rifles under Colonel Knight, and the West 
Australian Mounted Infantry under Major 
Moor — total strength, 1200. Colonel Pilcber 
was given the Third Corps — 3rd Mounted 
Infantry, Queensland Mounted Infantry 
under Colonel Ricardo, and New Zealand 
Mounted Infantry under Major Robin, total- 
ling 1440. The Fourth Corps was placed 
nnder Colonel Henry; it comprised the 4th 
Mounted Infantry, the Victorian Mounted 
Infantry under Colonel Price, the South 
Australian Mounted Infantry under Captain 
Reade, and the Tasmanian Mounted Infantry 
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under Major Cameron, or a total of 
1320. 

The Brigade troope also included a company 
of Engineers under Colonel Parrott, of New 
South Wales, and a complete Hospital section 
furnished by the N.S.W. Army Medical Corps 
under Colonel Williams, who was appointed 
Divisional P.M.O. Colonel Hoad, of Victoria, 
acted as A.A.6. to General Hutton, and 
Colonel Gordon, Commandant of South Aus- 
tralian forces, was appointed as D.A.G. for 
lines of communication. 

The badge designed for the new Brigade 
was a large "A," sewn on to the left side 
of the helmet, the diflferent corps being dis- 
tinguished by patches of colour in the angle 
of the letter. Very few of the Australians by 
this time had retained their old slouch hats — 
only the Army Medical Corps people, as far as 
I remember. The Australian Horse wore hel- 
mets, with a myrtle green cross as a dis- 
tinguishing badge — their regimental colour. 
The Lancers wore nothing by which you could 
pick them out from "regular" troops. The 
Artillery — well, it was so long since anyone 
remembered having seen them, that we were 
uncertain what they wore. In all probability 
it was the regulation helmet. 

General Hutton, as I said, was authorised 
to collect all the Australian Mounted Infantry 
together. Do you know how long it takes to 
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do a small job like this on active service in a 
country like South Africa? It is never done 
completely. Squadrons, and even regiments, 
are sent out to forage for horses, or strengthen 
detachments which are going on some par- 
ticular errand — hundreds of things happen in 
a week to necessitate sudden moves, aud the 
first men to hand are collared. Commands 
are split up every day, and the fragments get 
lost or absorbed by other Generals, who don't 
release them willingly. Very often men 
never see their own Brigadier from start to 
finish of the campaign. It is a wise man who 
knows his own Commanding Officer. The 
same sort of thing happened with us. Never 
were the whole of the Australian Mounted 
Infantry brought together. Either the Vic- 
torians were away or some of the N.S.W. 
men, and these had no sooner returned than 
the New Zealandcrs were sent off "on their 
own." So it went on from month to month. 
Probably one-fifth of the new Brigade never 
saw or came under the direct control of their 
new Brigadier. As far as the major portion 
of the Second Corps was concerned, we stuck to 
Hutton from Bloemfontein to Kroonstadt, and 
then went over to General Hamilton for tlie 
rest of the campaign, or until he broke his 
shoulder-blade at Heidelberg and deputed his 
command to General Hunter. I don't suppose 
that " E " Squadron of the N.S. W. Mounted In- 
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fantry ever saw General Hutton in South Africa. 
While the Brigade was being formed, Captain 
Holmes was away in the interior looking for 
remounts, and he had hardly got back when 
he was sent off with 100 men towards Tha- 
banchu. His squadron was lost to us until 
the date of our arrival at Kroonstadt. Pack- 
ing up at an hour s notice, he started out of 
camp, just beyond Bloemfontein, with three 
days' rations and 110 men, on April 28th 
— two days before the rest of the Brigade 
moved north. At the Thaba Mountain fight 
the squadron, acting as advance guard to 
Colonel de Lisle*s Corps, first came under fire. 
Lieutenant Dove and twenty-five men were 
despatched to watch a Kaffir hut, while Captain 
Holmes and the rest were ordered to seize a 
small kopje to the north - east, which was 
actually the key to the whole position. 
Holmes, with his men, crept up under heavy 
fire to an intervening ridge and tried to push 
on to the next, but the hail of bullets became 
so thick that he was obliged to withdraw. 
He, however, set to work to reach the position 
by some other route. Finding that in any 
case he would have to cross an open patch 
of veldt which offered little or no cover, 
he decided to gallop his squadron across 
in groups of four, with 100 yards' interval 
between each man. By this means he gained 
the hill he wanted, and once there he was 
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able to worry the Boer gunners tremendouslj, 
while he and his men were practicallj under 
safe cover. They watched for every flash from 
the guQs : then ducked. Whiz — bang went 
the shell hannlessly over their heads, and up 
they came with well-directed volleys at the 
spot irom whence the flash had issued. The 
Boers, on this occasioD, were using black 
powder for their gmis, so that the position 
'was easily located, and so irritating must our 
fire have become, that twice or thrice they 
limbered up and opened fire from fresh posi- 
tions. Then they turned a pom-pom on to 
us, and burst shrapnel over our heads, but 
we had plenty of cover, and no one was 
touched. This went on from ten o'clock in 
the morning until dusk, when Holmes was 
ordered to retire. He sneaked his men out 
one by one, just as he had got them in, with- 
out casualty, but he was left without orders, 
and bivouacked his squadron just out of 
range. They were without food, or water, or 
blankets, and without orders. 

At daylight next morning they were in 
exactly the same predicament— still no food 
or water or blankets or orders. Do you know 
what the average Imperial officer would have 
done under such circumstances ? Ninety-nine 
out of every hundred would have stuck where 
they were until ordered to move. But 
Holmes knew, by a sort of instinct, that the 
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kopje which be had occupied the preTious day 
was still the key of the situation, and after 
sending an orderly to find Colonel de Lisle, 
with a report of his intention, he proceeded to 
worm his way back to it, just as he had done 
twenty-four hours ago. There he remained 
until midday, when he received an order to 
withdraw; he got hiB men back across the 
open veldt one by one — again in groups of 
four. He himself led the way with the first 
group — one horse shot dead. In the second 
group Private F. V. Smith was shot through 
the spine, and in the succeeding batch three 
other privates were wounded, but not seriously. 
Two men were missing. Cradock s horse had 
been shot in the scramble back, and he started 
to run through a mealie patch, but did not 
reach his comrades. Owen s horse got away 
from him, and he did not come into camp for 
some time. After this the squadron was 
given half an hour's rest at the nearest water- 
hole — it had gone hungry and thirsty since 
breakfast-time the previous morning. The 
Corps Commander complimented the men on 
their work, and mentioned the officers in 
despatches. 

At Ventersburg, on May 10th, ''E" Squadron, 
N.S.W. Mounted Infantry — the squadron, by 
the way, which had been sent out as infantry 
— was again to the front, acting as advance 
guard to cavalry. Nearing Ventersburg they 
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overhauled a Boer convoy in difficultiea. The 
mules and bullocks bad knocked up, and some 
wagons were being dragged along by hand. 
Captain Holmes at once sent back a message 
esplaining the situation, and waited im- 
patiently for the cavalry and guns to come up. 
But they were hopelessly in rear, as was their 
usual wont, and after a period of exasperat- 
ing delay he decided to rush in on his own 
account. It was a somewhat risky experi- 
ment, but fortunately they were on top of 
the Boer convoy before the escort knew it 
Lieutenant Dove galloped in on the left 
and Lieutenant Harriot on the right, while 
Captain Holmes, with the rest of the squad- 
ron, took the centre. In this formation they 
swooped down upon the wagons and called 
upon the drivers to surrender. Holmes was 
quite unarmed — he carried a sjambok and 
nothing more deadly — but two men threw 
down their guna without noticing this fact. 
A third followed suit, but the next man 
calmly inserted a clip of cartridges in his 
rifle and prepared to shoot. At this critical 
juncture Holmes was about 100 yards ahead 
of his men, but they took in the situation 
at a glance, and as the Boer dropped on his 
knee to fire Private Williams did the same. 
This had the effect of withdrawing attention 
from Holmes : as a matter of fact, Williams 
got the ballet in the side of his neck before 
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he could get his shot in, and while dismounted 
his horse had wandered away. Private Hoff- 
man, however, rode up with his own horse to 
Williams's assistance, and Corporal Chant, with 
some others, supported; but in the general 
m^de which followed. Chant received a wound 
in his left shoulder. The West Australians 
then galloped up, and with the N.S.W. men 
overtook the convoy once more, capturing 
seventeen prisoners and several wagons, 
which, together with three Boer ambulances, 
containing sixteen wounded, were in hope- 
less difl&culties. Of the seventeen prisoners 
Holmes's men took at least twelve. What 
could have been done if the cavalry and 
artillery had come up a little more promptly ? 
But our cavalry, too often, are ridiculously 
overweighted — hung about like Christmas 
trees. Observe that horseguardsman on the 
opposite page. His own avoirdupois, added 
to the gear which is visible — to say nothing 
of what lurks on the near side of his horse — 
will tot up to something like twenty stone. 
Can you imagine this ** charger" doing a wild 
gallop at the end of a long day s march ? 
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CHAPTER XII 

ON DE wet's trail 

Our first formal introduction to ChristiaD 
De Wet took place, strange to say, very near 
to De Wetsdorp. We talked with him — at 
long range — nearly the whole of Sunday, 
April 22nd, at Leeuwbei^, bat he disappeared 
at night without remembering to leave his 
address, and although we occasionally caught 
sight of him in the distance he seemed too 
busy to stop and speak, and it was not until 
May 7tb that we met again face to face. 
On this occasion, too, he was on the north 
aide of the Zand River : we were on the 
south, and there was only a crippled railway 
bridge in between. It seemed quite too 
absurd, even so far back as April, that we 
should have missed him on the road all the 
way up through Ladybrand and the eastern 
portion of the Free State, for we were always 
on the lookout for him, but we didn't know 
Christian De Wet then as we do now. We 
have since come to the conclusion that he 
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avoided os inteDtionally, just in the same 
way and for mnch the eame reason that 
a fellow often dodges the bailiff in the street 
— he couldn't pay, and he objected to a ca re. 
We have been trying to serve that summons 
on him for quite a long time now. That 
little " enveloping " movement at Leenwberg 
has been repeated, with but slight variations, 
ad nauseam. We learnt to know it by heart. 
Sometimes it was called a "reconnaissance in 
force," just to vary the monotony, in which 
case the official report would set out that 
after forming a cordon round the enemy, and 
engaging him all day, the troops retired, 
"the object of the reconnaissance having 
been accomplished : our casualties were," etc., 
etc. Always the same story : the enveloping 
movement which did not envelop : the cordon 
which only reached round three sides, leav- 
ing the fourth — the obvious line of retreat 
— open. 

Never did a more slippery customer take 
us on at this particular game. We "sur- 
round " him so effectually that if he attempts 
to retire in any given direction be will 
assuredly bump up against General Blank's 
division ; or run into Colonel Smith-Jones's 
arms ; or be will strike an ugly snag in the 
shape of Brown-Robinaon's Cavalry or Brace- 
girdle's Horse, or somebody else's Mounted 
Infantry Brigade. We tighten the cordon 
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until — OD paper — lie has not a kopje left to 
fall back upon. Any duly -accredited war 
expert will tell you that this time, at auy- 
rate, we are bound to capture the whole 
outfit. It will be another Paardeberg, with 
De Wet inatead of Cronje the chief uaourner. 
We picture to ourselves the mauiier of the 
surrender, and gamble on the number of 
prisoners. We decide upon exactly what we 
want out of their laager to make up deficien- 
cies in our kits, when suddenly, like the 
conjurer's coin, obedient to the wave of the 
magic wand, the gentle Boer vanishes from 
the stage and bobs up serenely in the far 
corner of the hall amoug the audience. The 
quickness of the Dutch hand — or rather horse 
— deceives the British eye. 

On the day I have mentioned a Boer force, 
3000 strong, under Christian De Wet, was 
reported twenty miles south-east of Bloem- 
fontein, on the main road to De Wetsdorp. 
Brabant's Horse at this time were down at 
Wepener on the Basutoland border ; Cherm- 
side's Division was somewhere over to the 
south-west; Kundle was coming up from 
Aliwal North with the Eighth Division ; Col- 
ville was away in the direction of Thabanchu ; 
while French s Cavalry Division, the Guards 
Brigade under Pole - Carew, and the First 
Corps of the Mounted Infantry Division — ^jnst 
formed — under Colonel Alderson, started out 
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from Bloemfoutein to prevent De Wet coming 
north. Altogether there did not appear to 
be the slightest possible loophole of escape 
for him, until he showed us how it could be 
done. Leeuwkop dominates a scries of hills 
running south in the direction of De Wets- 
dorp, through most difficult fighting country. 
The Bloemfoutein force attacked this position 
on the north, south and west. Colonel 
Alderson's Corps was on the right, then the 
Guards Brigade and the Cavalry. Colonel 
Alderson moved slowly round the base of the 
first ridge, pulling up just outside shelling 
range. Skirmishing parties of Canadian 
Mounted Infantry were pushed forward 
towards Leeuwkop, and retired when fired 
upon. The position was occupied. The 
brigade, in close order, thereupon moved up 
to within 2000 yards, offering a splendid 
target for gun practice. But the Boers were 
not to be caught with chaff. They didn't 
show their hand. For half an hour we 
remained huddled up together — Canadians, 
Roberts's Horse, Imperial Mounted Infantry 
and Royal Artillery, with two pom-poms and 
four galloping Maxims. We had nothing 
heavier than a pom-pom, so that we were 
evidently not intended to do the attacking. 
In the distance, away to our left, we saw 
French's guns pounding away at the kopje 
with common shell and shrapnel, but still 
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there was no reply, and still we iremaioed in a 
solid mass — ambulance wagons and ammnni- 
tion wagons in the general lump — a most 
tempting bait To our right lay a large 
fJEirmhouse flying the white fiag. It looked 
quite safe at the time, but immediately the 
Canadian Mounted Infantry approached, two 
or three of their number were rolled out of 
their saddles by rifle shots from behind the 
stone walls. 

But still no sign of life from the kopje over 
against us. 

At last it came, and with no uncertain 
sound. It came screeching over oar heads, 
with a rush and a tear and then a bang I — 
100 yards in rear of the column. Othen 
followed in rapid succession, and then we 
slowly gathered ourselves together, tamed 
fours about and limbered to the rear, still in 
close order. We picked up some of the pieces 
of shell. They had been firing at us with our 
own ammunition from some of our own guns 
— probably those captured at Sanna's Post a 
week or so previously I For an hour or so 
we remained idle, just outside shell range, and 
then a battery of Royal Artillery 12-pounders 
came to our assistance. They opened a brisk 
fire on the kopje, but nobody on our side saw 
a single shell take efi'ect, and there was no 
reply. 

A colonel of the Guards wanted badly to 
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be allowed to rush the position with his 
regiment, but the poor chaps didn't appear 
to have a trot left in them. They had been 
under arms since five o'clock that morning — 
twelve hours — and marching most of the 
time, on a biscuit or two each. Even when 
they reached the end of their march they 
were manoeuvred about from one place to 
another quite unnecessarily, and finally, just 
to make things comfortable, they were set at 
trench-digging with bayonet points. 

Then De Wet, having kept us at bay the 
whole day, quietly abandoned his position, 
and trotted off" south under our noses. We 
couldn't reach him with our pop-guns, and 
we hadn't been able to get across his line of 
retreat. So we bivouacked where chance left 
us when darkness fell and started off in pursuit 
next morning : so it went on from day to 
day. We chased them from point to point, 
occasionally dropping on their rear-guard and 
losing them in the dark. On Wednesday 
skirmishing took place at Paarde Kraal, when 
the 9th Lancers and 14th Hussars lost two 
killed and forty wounded. We pushed on to 
Rietpoort, leaving the Guards Brigade in rear, 
but at this point we learnt by heliograph 
that De Wet had cleared away to the east 
and that Rundle was on his track. It was 
not, therefore, necessary for the Mounted 
Infantry to go further. The Guards were 
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posted off across couutry to Thabanchu to 
cut De Wet oflF there. Freuch went out to 
Paulsmitbsberg, a little to the west, aud 
Colonel Alderson joined him there. The 
whole "show" was burst up for this time 
at anyrate — barring the demolition of that 
farmhouse from which the Canadians had 
been "potted." 

This little incident, fitted with fresh names 
and places, will stand good as a description 
of siz months' operations against that slippery 
Free State commandant. We have been 
labouring in his wake, heavily handicapped 
with tons upon tons of superHuous baggage 
and regiments of weary foot-soldiers, from 
point to point and never catching him — a 
London bus trying to wear down a nimble 
cyclist — our Artillery ever bringing up our 
rear, and never dreaming of occupying posi- 
tions with their guns wliich De Wet would 
have picked without the slightest hesitation. 
I have seen him withdraw a 15-pounder from 
a spot apparently so inaccessible that no 
British Artillery officer would look at it 
without a shudder. Moreover, De Wet would 
often dodge about with a single gun and let 
us have the benefit of it from two or three 
distinct positions while we were manoeuvring 
a battery into action. Why, by the way, do 
we still hesitate to separate the half dozen 
guns in & battery? The lessons we have 
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learnt as to the value of individual rifle fire 
in this class of warfare do not appear to 
have been applied to artillery, for some reason 
or other. 

Then, again, it must be remembered that 
while the enemy is picking his own Une of 
country we are foUoVing a trail which has 
been practically denuded of forage and stores, 
and is inhabited by a race of people whose 
sympathies are not by any means with us. 
Every farmer on the road was an Intelligence 
Officer for them, while our Intelligence De- 
partment, up to very recently, was run by 
Imperial officers, who were mere children in 
the hands of this cunning race of people. I 
am perfectly satisfied that whereas De Wet 
knew our every movement beforehand, we 
never had the slightest inkling of what he 
was going to do. Latterly the Intelligence 
work of each column has been placed in the 
hands of South African and Australian officers, 
who are far better fitted for it, but the change 
comes somewhat tardily to be of much use. 
How long, it has frequently been asked, would 
De Wet have remained at large if the South 
African Colonials, the Canadian Mounted 
Infantry and all the Australians, including 
the Bushmen, had been let loose on his track? 
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CHAPTER XIII 

KAREE AND — AFTERWARDS 

It is Still no easy matter to keep in touch with 
the various Australian units at the &ODt, the 
formatioDof the new Mounted lufan try Brigade 
notwithstanding. So far as I can remember, 
"E" squadron of N.S.W. Mounted Infantry 
is down in the neighbourhood of Thabancbu. 
The Lancers and Australian Horse still remain 
attached to General French's command, and 
the Artillery are still somewhere in Griqua- 
land. Major-General Hutton has collected 
nearly all the Victorians, South Australians, 
New Zealanders and West Australians in 
camp at Rustfontein, just outside Bloem- 
fontein, but still there are vacant spaces for 
the Queenslanders and theN.S.W. Regiment. 
The former are suddenly sent out to the 
Waterworks, due east, and the latter have 
never yet been brought into camp. They 
have bivouacked out in the wet for the last 
fortnight or three weeks, at a little place 
called Karee, half way between Bloemfontein 
and Brandfoot On reference to my diary I 
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find that we settled down here on March 
30th, after twelve hours of hard fighting, and 
remained practically in the same position until 
the end of April. Half the regiment was 
dismounted — no horses available — and the 
other half rode animals that really ought to 
have been on the sick list. But ''orders is 
orders,'' and we had to turn out as best we 
could. On the morning of the 29th we stood 
facing a huge table-topped kopje, supposed to 
be held in force by the enemy. General 
French had gone round to the left to operate 
on the Boers' probable line of retreat. Tucker, 
with the 14th and 15th Infantry Brigades, 
was to attack in the centre, and Colonel Le 
Gallais, then in charge of mounted infantry, 
on the right. With us were also the 6th 
and 8th Mounted Infantry, Kitchener's and 
Nesbitt s Horse, the C. I. V. Mountod Regiment, 
and three pom-poms. The N.S.W. Medical 
Corps sent out three ambulances, a bearer 
section under Captain Roth, and two carts 
with mounted bearer section under Captain 
T. Marshall. 

The Mounted Brigade disposition, as we 
moved forward to attack, was as follows : — 
Kitchener's Horse and the C.I.V.'s to the 
extreme left, then the 6th and 8th Mounted 
Infantry, with N.S.W. Mounted Infantry and 
Nesbitt s Horse on the right. The first objective 
was a long, low line of kopjes sloping gradually 
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and gently towards us. We moved up by 
troops in widely - extended formation, but 
drew a blank. Skirting round the foot of 
the hill the N.S.W. troops scouted the 
next likely position, a couple of miles ahead. 
This was occupied, but not strongly. Some 
of Nesbitt's Horse rode up to within 500 
yards, when the Boers opened a brisk fire 
and compelled them to retreat. The Aus- 
tralians were then dismounted and sent 
forward to the crest of the hill. They crept 
cautiously up, under cover of the bushes, and 
pushed the Boer scouts back on the main 
body, which had taken up a strong position 
about 1500 yards behind. Against the sky- 
line we could see men flitting about airily 
from trench to trench, some on horseback, 
others on foot The number actually engaged 
against us has been variously estimated at 
from 2000 to 5000— probably it would be 
about half way between. Anyhow we ex- 
changed shots at long range, and for a quarter 
of an hoar or so listened to their bullets 
whisking by overhead. We sat tight under 
cover without giving them nnnecessary pro- 
vocation, but they kept a keen lookout for 
any stray heads that might appear above the 
low scrub which covered the hill side. 

We had ceased firing altogether and were 
stretched comfortably out on the veldt, taking 
a rest, when suddenly from the left of the 
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Boer position there emerged a body of horse- 
men who made straight for us. They dis- 
mounted and left their horses to graze^ in 
charge of half a dozen of their number, and 
came on firing at us with old-fashioned black- 
powder cartridges. They had absolutely no 
cover; they were on the open, but widely 
distributed with irregular intervals between 
each. Now they were racing for the kopje on 
which the N.8. W. Regiment lay perdu ; appar- 
ently they imagined, from the fact that we had 
ceased fire for the last quarter of an hour, 
that we had retired. On and on they came, 
kneeling to fire every fifty or sixty yards, and 
then rushing forward. This was the oppor- 
tunity for which our new pom-pom battery 
had been yearning, and they took it. Skirt- 
ing round the base of the kopje they brought 
their gun into action so nimbly that, before 
the Boers knew what was going to happen, a 
string of pound shells dropped right among 
them. 

" Pom — pom — pom — pom " — it thundered 
out once more, like the huge stampers in a 
quartz-crushing battery, and again little 
clouds of dust over yonder told their tale. 
But the first round was quite enough for 
Brother Boer. He was in full cry for cover 
now, and we pounded him unmercifully in the 
rear, until he got out of range. This was 
about the first time his own pet type of gun 
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had been used against him in the campaign, 
and he didn't care about facing such music 
any more than our fellows. The pom-pom 
has a wonderful dissolving effect. 

After half an hour's desultory firing Colonel 
le Gallais decided to push the attack home. 
Nesbitt'fi Horse deployed to the left and 
moTed forward across the open, while the 
N.S.W. Mounted Infantry took the extreme 
right. The leading squadrons were well within 
tine range when we noticed shells — not of 
our firing — bursting over the Boer trenches. 
Apparently General French, from his position 
in rear, had found their range. Auyhow, it 
was not safe for us to push on fiirther at that 
stage, especially as the enemy's rifle fire 
was more " frequent and free " than seemed 
good for us. Nesbitt's men retired at a gentle 
canter, still keeping their extension, and still 
under heavy fire, until suddenly a Boer shell 
went screeching in their direction, and burst 
a dozen yards astern of the hindermost man. 
This was their habit — they generally reserved 
pleasant little surprises like this until the 
tail-end of the days fighting. Nesbitt's men 
broke into a gallop and got out of range 
without casualty, while our pom-poms covered 
their retreat. 

The N.S.W. Regiment made a wide sweep 
of about four miles to the right of the position 
and halted. This was about five o'clock in the 
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erauns. and the Boos vh« Btill w>*t-iwg m 
nme lieht of it. EH^moiuitiiig; we left the 
Doraa ooder iia brow of a hill and {wepaied 
to nub, bat the enemT had apparentlr divined 
oar little schem& l^j dropped shell after 
shell, with excellent jadgment, right among 
oar led horses, but we had tremendoos lack. 
One man in " A " SqoadroD had his haveisack 
torn from his side hv a bit of dying aheU. bat 
nothing more serioos happened. In the mean- 
time, the pom-poms to oar left front were 
pounding away at the Boer trenches, nntil the 
occupant's, unable to hold their poeition, 
prepared to withdraw. This was our chance. 
Every man stood to his horse ready. The 
order was given — "gallop" — and away we 
went over the ridge and across the plain 
beneath— first the 6th and 8th Moanted 
Infantry, then the X.S.W. men with "A" 
Squai-lron in the lead and a pom-pom 
rattling over the stones in rear. It was drawn 
by six horses and well driven, but the country 
was too rough and ragged for such a break- 
nock race, and finally it bumped quite clear 
of the ground, lauding ou its side. Bump, 
bump, bump — surely it would be smashed into 
little pieces 1 The drivers took a pull on the 
horses, but before they steadied the team the 
gun carriage had righted itself by another 
serioH of erratic hounds. It was not of any 
further use to us that day. 
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Id the meantime the MouDted Infantry 
reached the foot of the far hill and dismounted. 
They stormed up the side to a running accom- 
paniment of parting shota from the Boers, and 
reached the summit just in time to see the 
enemy in full retreat towards Brandfort, their 
gun galloping madly in rear. It was too late 
and too dark to follow, and for the same 
reason inadvisable to leave the position just 
gained, so we biTOuacked just where we stood 
and slept round our camp fires. We had been 
in the saddle continuously since seven o'clock 
that morning. 

From the point of view of the N.8.W. 
Lancers and the Australian Horse, who were 
with French's column, this was one of the 
hottest engagements yet fought. It came on 
the top of a long weary march from Bloem- 
fontein and a long fast of thirty hours. Their 
transport wagonshad stuck in the drift at The 
Glen. Early in the day the Australian Horse, 
while pushed a little ahead of the column, 
were allowed to creep up quite close to the 
Boer lines, and suddenly a shell landed on the 
leading troop. A struggling heap of men 
and horses — Trooper W. P. Bonner was quite 
dead, and four others slightly wounded. 
Trooper T. Bonner, riding alongside his brother, 
was unhurt. Then they extended and raced 
at a gallop for the foot of the kopje, climbing 
it on foot, carbines in hand. From here they 
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kept up a brisk fusilade on the retreating 
Boers, and peppered them as they ran. 
Finally they remounted under heavy shell 
fire, and themselves retired as the infimtry 
came up. There were heavy casualties that 
day, principally among the Scottish Borderers. 

The following morning, by daylight, the 
Mounted Infantry were standing to their 
horses awaiting orders, but none reached us. 
The Boers were on the kopjes between us 
and Brandfort, but they had left many of 
their wounded in farmhouses close to our 
camp. We found a German doctor at one, 
in charge of four bad cases — a fifth man had 
died in the night and was already sewn up 
in a white sheet. The doctor had neither 
splints nor surgical instruments of any kind 
with which to set the broken limbs. He was 
expecting a Boer ambulance to come along 
every minute, and we promised him a safe 
escort out of our lines. Then we took bear- 
ings of the country round about us, and 
settled down into camp to wait for our 
wagons. 

In this locality we remained for weeks — 
weeks of unremitting toil in the worst of 
weather, and without tents. We lived in 
trenches most of the time and were sniped at 
almost every day in the week. Let me quote 
a few more extracts from that Sergeant's 
diary : — 
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"March 3lst. — Scouted to front and col- 
lected cattle; got about 3000 sheep, 1500 
cattle and a few horses. Moved camp two or 
three miles further south. 

" April 1st to 5lh. — Catnped at Spytfontein 
Farm ; plenty of duty. Day and night 
patrols; day and night outposts ; every other 
night out of bed; reveille 4 '30 a.ni, ; stand 
to arms till sunrise. 

"April Gth. — Sharp Bkirmieb with enemy's 
patrols at daybreak ; Corporal Allan severely 
wounded in cheat ; one horae shot. Alarms 
and surprises all day and night. 

"April 7th. — Turned out at 2 a.m. by out- 
post firing on cJittle ; great commotion. More 
excitement at night ; all bands in trenches ; 
patroU flying right and left. 

"April Sift. —Still at Spytfontein. Half 
available men on duty day and night ; work 
very heavy. Sickness on increase; 115 
privates on duty out of 187. About 7 a.m. 
few shots heard from east; orderlies started 
off, trenches were manned, horses saddled up 
wagons inspanned ; officers, men, sick horses, 
transport, all aorta and conditions, moved 
westerly. Breastworks had previouBly been 
prepared, trenches dug, entanglements put up 
and position made next door to impregnablo. 
Wo were 310 strong, with 8th Mounted 
Infantry on our right and others in rear. 
It was afterwards ascertained that about 300 
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of enemy had approached closer than osoal to 
oar position. Camp was moved for sanitary 
reasons. 

^* April 15th and 16th. — Camp quiet; work 
still heavy. 

^^ April 17th. — ^Very wet; no tents. Men 
suffering much; clothes and boots in very 
bad way." 

And so on, for some considerable period — 
all the time, in fact, that the army was sup- 
posed to be ''resting" at Bloemfontein. 

Our sick were lying about on the bare 
[round, in the wet, for days, until they could 
>e carted into town. Our clothes were hang- 
ing in shreds, and altogether we were having 
a fairly good dose of the dark side of cam- 
paigning. 
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CHAPTER XIV 



The only occaaion within my recollection on 
which the First Brigade of Monnted Infantry 
— i.e., the Australians — operated together in 
anything like a big fight was at Vet Kiver on 
May 5th. Major-General Hutton then had the 
Second Corps under his command, as well as the 
First, Third and Fourth. Leaving Bloem- 
fontein on May Ist, the Brigade, keeping on 
the left flank of the main column, moved out 
east of Karee, then pushed a little to the north, 
as far as Brackpan, or Saltpan, a huge inland 
aea fringed with Lombardy pines. We stopped 
here a few hours and then made a bee-line 
for Brandfort. The N.S.W. Field Hospital 
under Major Fiaschi and Lieutenant Dick, 
together with a Mounted Bearer Company 
under Major Fames and Lieutenant Edwards, 
following on behind, got word of the change 
of route and cut across country to meet the 
Brigade ; but Colonel Parrott, who was coming 
along with his party of Engineers and im- 
plements for bridge and railway repairs, spent 
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a couple of nights on the bare veldt looking 
for ns. You don't know quite what this 
means. You go on following roads which 
lead to nowhere — except on our Intelligence 
maps — ^then take short cuts in sheer despera- 
tion, and find yourself overtaken by darkness 
miles away from water. It isn't safe to show 
yourself near a strange farmhouse unless you 
are prepared for emergencies ; and if you are 
away from farmhouses you are generally 
away from water-holes. 

We entered Brandfort without much resist- 
ance from the Boers. They kept us in check 
until the last of their wagons had got clear 
of the town, and then retired. The Head- 
quarter camp moved up from Bloemfontein 
by rail : the Guards kept to the east of the 
railway line on the way up, and with several 
batteries of artillery camped round the town- 
ship. The N.S.W. Mounted Rifles passed 
through without stopping and camped seven 
miles further north. From here we moved for- 
ward again next morning, still on the left flank 
of the main advance. About ten o'clock we 
sighted Vet River, or rather that long belt 
of trees which marks the bed of the river. 
Some Boer scouts came into our lines and 
gave themselves up. One was a Scotchman, 
who seemed delighted at having escaped. 
He told us that several of them, who had 
been patrolling in rear of the Boer convoy, 
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had met our scouts, and that one of their 
number had ridden in to report the circum- 
stance. Immediately his back was turned 
the rest galloped straight for our lines and 
surrendered their arms. They told us that 
Boers to the number of 900 were entrenched 
in the river bed, but that they had no guns. 
As a matter of fact they were not 900 strong, 
but they bad one long-range gun and several 
pom-poms. Of course we had to find this 
out for ourselves, and it took most of the day 
to do it. 

The Boer position extended for about a 
couple of miles along the river bed, with the 
drift, which we should have eventually to 
cross to go north, in the centre. Behind them 
lay a long range of kopjes, which afforded 
excellent cover for wagons and led horses. 
Between us and the river, sloping down by 
gentle undulations, lay a couple of miles of 
open veldt, broken only by a group of Kaffir 
kraals, sheltered on one side by a small razor- 
back ridge. This was the key of our position. 
Directly opposite it stood an old farmhouse 
just to the right of the road leading down to 
the drift. The house was occupied by Boer 
snipers. We opened proceedings with a 
few rounds from the pom-pom and galloping 
Colts on the left, where the Canadians were 
posted. The N.S.W. Mounted Infantry were 
supporting tJbe Canadians. We had no heary 
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muB on our side to touch what appeared to 
be their main position : the Canadian officers 
damoared to be allowed to advance their 
Colts within range and rake the river bed, 
but Colonel Alderson had other things in 
view. Thus we had the aggravation of seeing 
scores upon scores of the enemy trooping 
down the far hill sides into the river bed to 
join their comrades. They rode down in 
little groups or singly, just as the fit took 
them, and just in the same leisurely fashion 
as they ride off in the middle of an engage- 
ment, just when they think they have had 
enough fighting for one day. 

At last some big guns on our right came 
into action and commenced landing shells 
in the middle of the road down which the 
Boers were pouring. The very first split up 
a party of ten or twelve and sent one horse 
with his rider sprawling in the dust. The 
man got up and ran, but his horse never 
moved again. Then the shells began to drop 
round about the farmhouse, and as the dust 
cleared away after each explosion you could 
see parties of riflemen on foot racing for the 
cover afforded by the river bed depression. 
All this time they maintained an ominous 
silence. Hutton then sent down two squadrons 
of Canadian Mounted Rifles to " draw " them. 
They went off at a canter, dismounted half 
way down the incline, and skirmished ahead on 
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foot, while their horses stood snugly ensconced 
in a field of mealies. Even then notliing 
happened. The Canadians had instructions 
not to rush the position, and the Boers were 
evidently reserving their fire for closer quarters. 
Now came the turn of the N.S.W. Mounted 
Eifles. We lost sight of the Canadians for 
the rest of the day. Our task was to ride 
down to the Kaffir kraal to the right &ont, 
dismount and rush the position at the point of 
the bayonet. On this particular occasion the 
ordinary position of the squadrons was reversed. 
" D " was away doing convoy work ; " C " was 
in advance of " B " and " A " came on in sup- 
port of" B." Captain Hilliard, therefore, led 
the leading squadron. He took his men coolly 
down the slope to the kraal, while "B" 
Squadron, under Captain Leneban, followed a 
few hundred yards behind, and finally " A " 
Squadron under Lieutenant M'Lean. Colonel 
Knight and Captain Antill also charged down 
with the regiment. At the kraal every third 
man was left in charge of the horses, and just 
at this stage we were forcibly given to under- 
stand that br'er Boer was not altogether with- 
out artillery. Hia big gun opened on our led 
horses, bunched up near the kraal, the first 
shell landing 100 yards or so in rear ; 
the second, third and fourth plunked into 
them, knocking three or four over, but the 
men, with their proverbial luck, escaped with- 
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out damage. They merely tucked the horses 
a little closer under the ridge and sat tight ; 
after this the shells flew overhead quite harm- 
lessly. The Boer gunners couldn't get under 
the crest of the hill. 

In the meantime Captain Hilliard, with 
" C " Squadron at his heels, made a dash on 
foot half way down the slope. His men were 
extended to intervals of over 100 yards, and 
took advantajge of the long grass to hide their 
movements. But the manoeuvre had been 
seen from the river bed. A heavy fusilade 
was opened all along the line. Bullets "jipped" 
into the grass among our men like hailstones 
at the oncoming of a storm. By a series of 
short dashes they gradually decreased the 
distance between themselves and the enemy, 
and at each halt they lay prone to recover 
breath and return fire. At a little distance 
it seemed certain that half the attacking 
squadrons would be hit before reaching the 
river, but here again our phenomenal luck 
stood to us. We lay on the ground gather- 
ing wind for a final dash under a perfect hail 
of bullets, but not a man was struck. Then, 
on the order to charge, every bayonet was 
fixed, and every man, with a sudden spring 
and a wild ** hooray," went straight for his 
quarry at the double, **C" Squadron rushing 
in on the left, ** B " on the centre and ** A " on 
the right. 
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The glint of cold steel was quite enough. 
As we came on with this irresistible rush the 
enemy retired in confusion up the opposite 
bank. Our men were not to be denied. They 
waded waist deep across the river bed and 
scrambled up the other side like a lot of ants, 
firing as they went But they had gone quite 
far enough without supports. Here they were 
met with an enfilading fire from the left and a 
Maxim blazed away at them from the right. 
Lieutenant Newman's troop — "C" Squadron 
— made a dash for the Maxim, which the 
Boers abandoned on hia approach. Some 
New Zealanders who had pushed forward on 
the right were in at the capture, and I believe 
there has been some dispute as to ownership, 
but the award went to Lieutenant Newman to 
the best of my recollection. 

After this there was nothing left for the 
N.S.W. troops but to hold the ground which 
they had won so gallantly, and wait for rein- 
forcements. As evening closed in our heavy 
gUDS on the right made some very pretty shoot- 
ing on the retiring Boer force, and the column 
was able to cross the drift before camping that 
night. An hour or so after settling down 
Lord Roberts had the following message helio- 
graphed to Major-General Hutton : — 

" My hearty congratulations to the Mounted 
Infantry on their excellent day's work." 
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Major-General Hutton, in writing to the 
Premier of New South Wales a few days sub- 
sequently, says : — 

•'The battalion ^meaning the N.S.W. 
Mounted Rifles) had already won a great 
name for itself, but it is safe to say that 
it has still more enhanced its reputation, 
and that of the corps which it represents, 
during the recent operations. We have been 
continually in action from the 3rd to the 
12th, both days inclusive, and the lions 
share of the fighting has fallen to the lot of 
my comrades from New South Wales. At 
Wetzee's Drift, on the 5th, I set them straight 
at the enemy, still stubbornly holdinj]; on to 
the bank of the Vet. They were not to be 
denied, and after a temporary pause they 
went straight at the enemy, turned him out 
and then followed him helter skelter to his 
next position in a deep spruit, from which 
they also turned him. It would be invidious 
to discriminate, but Captain Hilliard's com- 
pany had the good fortune of being in a 
position to lead the attack, followed by 
Captain (now Major) Antill's. Of the in- 
dividual men I would not venture to say 
that one was better than the other, since all 
vied with one another as to who should be 
first to close upon the enemy and use the 
bayonet. This action was a very important 
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one, as by its saccess the whole Boer position 
in the Vet River was turned and the enemy 
bad no other resoarce than to beat a hasty 
retreat The cheerfalness with which your 
N.S.W. Riflemen take and have taken to all 
the hardships and discomforts of the cam- 
paign makes me proud of having been 
associated with them as their GeneriH in the 
past, and of being their General-Commanding 
in the present. It gives me great pleasure to 
offer you and your Government my hearty 
congratulations on being represented by 
such fine soldiers. I cannot close this 
without a special reference to the N-S-W. 
Army Medical Corps. Their praises are in 
everybody's mouth, and I am told that every 
sick and wounded soldier, of whatever branch 
of the service, hopes that Providence may 
place him under the care of the N.S.W. 
Ambulance. It is the resalt of Colonel 
Williams's organisation and care during many 
years past. The present Principal Medical 
Officer is Major Fiaschi, as Colonel Williams 
is in the proud position of being Principal 
Medical Officer to the whole Mounted In- 
fantry Division of 11,000 men. A higher 
compliment he could not be paid." 

The illostration which accompanies this 
chapter is from an actual sketch on the spot 
while the N.S. W. Mounted Rifles were opening 
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oat to the attack. It is absolotelT oorreot 
both topographically and peispeetiyelr, but it 
gives no idea of what actually took place ; on 
the coQtrary it gives an idea of the utter im- 
possibilitj of conveying the "real thing" on 
paper this size, if one is to stick to actoal 
facts. If it had been done in Fleet Street for 
an illustrated paper yon would, of course, 
have had your men grouped together most 
picturesquely, with sheila bursting around them 
and a series of little puffs of smoke in the dis- 
tance to show where the enemy was firing from. 
In the " real thing " your men are scattered 
at 100-yard intervals over a couple of miles 
of country — not bunched up. In the "real 
thing " yon have no smoke — nothing to show 
where the other side is shooting from — and 
your own men are so near the tone of the 
veldt that the figures are barely distinguish- 
able from it at a little distance. I have had 
this sketch inserted principally with the idea 
of conveying some idea of the nnpicturesque- 
ness of modern fights. If it were not for the 
uniforms on the men in the foreground it 
might just as well stand for a pheasant drive. 
Anyhow, it has the questionable advantage of 
being truthful. 



CHAPTER XV 

A SMALL COMEDY 

[Scene. — Smaldeel, O.F.S. Time about 
10.30 a.m. May 6th.'] 

Troops are entering the town ; residents o/re 
emerging from their hotises. 

Stobkkeepbr (British). Good morDing, 
gentlemen, good morning. By Jove, I'm 
awfully glad to see you all ; it does my heart 
good to have British faces round me once 
more. Won't you get oflF and join me in 
something ? Yes, tie your horses to the 
steep railings, they'll be quite safe there. 
Well, well, for eight months I've been pray- 
ing for this day and it has come at last. 
What will you take, sir ? I can recommend 
this brand. Say when. And you, sir ? Oh, 
have a decent nip. My word, I have had a 
time of it recently. The Boers practically 
cleaned me out before they left : took about 
thirty cases of whisky, all the brandy, cigars 
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and tobacco — bundled it all into the train 
last night and scooted for dear life. But 
that doesn't trouble me much now. All's 
well that ends well. I'm only sorry that I 
can't supply the whole of your army with 
whisky. Here's your health, sir, and right 
welcome you are. Thank you, the same to 
you. The Provost-Marshal has closed up my 
store ; won't let me sell the troops anything 
until he has been through it. But I don't 
complain of that. I hadn't much left to sell 
to anyone. Dear me ! this is worth waiting 
for. Now, gentlemen, will you be good 
enough to take lunch with me to-day just 
to celelirate the occasion ? I am a bachelor 
myself, but I have an excellent housekeeper 
who knows how to cook, and we'll have some 
poultry, plenty of vegetables, some real good 
Stilton and a little fruit. I can't give you 
coffee to finish up with because the Boers 
haven't left me any. Right you are. I'll 
expect you about one o'clock. Good-bye for 
the present. \_Eocit omnes. 

{Two liours elapse. Ghiests arrive fiend- 

isldy hungry a quarter of an Jwur 

ahead of time.) 
Host. Glad to see you back, gentlemen. 
This is a great honour for me. You ought 
to be quite hungry by this time. After all, 
a good appetite is the best aid to digestion, 
eh? 
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Enter Houskkeepbr, Jlour on her hands, 
consternation on her face. 

HonsEKBBPEB. Somebodj's taken all our 
fowls, BIT ! They were running about in the 
yard half an hour ago, just as usual, and now 
there is not a solitary one left. 

Host. Did you see anyone in the yard ? 

HousEEBEPBR. There were some men with 
*' A " on their shoulders, but 1 didn't see them 
take anything. 

1st Guest. Oh, no, they would never think 
of taking anything that did not belong to 
them. 

Host. What does that "A" stand for? 
"Australia," ain't it? 

Ist Guest. Er — er — Ye — e — s. I mean 
no. It means "A" Squadron or Company; 
no particular regiment. 

Host. Oh, I see. Well, never mind. I 
auppoae the poor fellows are hungry. We 
can t begrudge tbem a decent meal once in 
a way. 

Storsuan {hatless and breathless; ar- 
rived in great hurry). Sir ! There is a big 
crowd of soldiers at the back driving all our 
sheep away. 

Host. Surely not. Excuse me, gentlemen, 
for a few moments. This ia becoming a trifle 
too bad. Do they generally treat British 
eabjects like this? I'll be back in a few 
moments — and then to lunch. [Exit. 
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An hour ekq^ses. 

Host (somewhat less jauntUy). Awfnllj 
sorry to have kept you waiting so long for 
your lunch, gentlemen. Tou must hare quite 
an appetite by this time. 

Guests. We*re not in the least bit hungry, 
sir. Don't you trouble about us. We break- 
fasted rather late this morning. (As a maUer 
of fact they liadrCt eaten since daylight). 

Host. All the same it is past two o'clock 
now. I'll go and hurry them up in the 
kitchen. [Goes off. 

Female Voice ( from back jyremises). Look 
here, sir, we're positively ruined. The soldiers 
have taken all my fowls and ducks ; they've 
got away with all the sheep, and there they 
arc after my geese now. 

Male Voice {considerably raised). Hi! 
there ! Put that down. Drop it. By the 
holy smoke, this is a bit too thick. Clear 
out, you d— — d scoundrels, or I'll give you in 
charge. Drop that goose, I tell you. {More 
qxiietly) Now, can't you hurry up the lunch ? 
These gentlemen have been waiting for the 
last two hours. They must be ravenous. 

Female Voice. I haven't anything left 
worth putting on the table. The soldiers 
have even pulled up all my vegetables. I'm 
at my wits' end to know what to do. 

Male Voice {pacifically). Well, do the 
best you can, only be quick. {Then cheer- 
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fully as he rejcnns his guests) Now, gentle- 
meD, we sha'n't be long. Just give the good 
lady another teu nuoates. Let us ait out on 
the stoep and give her a chance. By Jove 1 
this has been a bit of a surprise to me, 1 can 
tell you. I always thought that the British 
soldier was a tough sort of customer when let 
loose, but I never anticipated that he would 
treat a fellow-countryman like this. The 
Boers used to tell me that I should rue the 
day when the British army entered the town, 
and I am beginning to thmk they knew what 
— Good God, there's a man actually getting 
through my bedroom window. If that isn't 
the coolest piece of business I ever saw I 
Hi ! there ! Come out of that, you black- 
guard. Excuse me, gentlemen, for a moment. 
{He rushes off; grabs Tommy by the heels 
and hatUs him back.) Upon my soul, this 
is about the most exciting day I have put 
in for some time. I suppose they'll take my 
Cape cart and pair of horses next. 

Storeman {re-entering). Sir ! That man 
who borrowed your cart and horses hasn't 
come back yet. 

Host. What manl I never authorised 
anyone to take it. Do you mean to say you 
let it go out of your possession without my 
authority ? 

Storehah. He said you had lent it to him 
for an hour and drove away. 
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Host. I'm positively ruined then. Abso- 
lutely nothing left. I most go at once to 
the rrovost-Marshal and report this. Will 
you excuse me, gentlemen, just for a few 
minutes longer ? [Goes off. 

1st Guest. Tm going back to camp to 
try and rake up something to eat there. I 
don't know what you fellows intend to do. 

Chorus. We're with you, old cha]^. Lead 
on. [ExU omnes. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

FROM THE ZAND TO THE RAND 

Wb crossed the Vet at the drift which we 
had juat carried by storm, and camped on the 
Dorthem side. The day was then &r spent ; 
Bo were the horses and the men. But there 
was a little job to be done before mornine 
— a ticklish bit of business which required 
grit and endurance — so the Canadians, having 
had least rashing about during the day, were 
told off for duty. They were to escort a 
party of N.8.W. Engineers across country 
to a spot on the railway line north of 
Smaldeel, and blow up a culvert, with the 
object of preventing the enemy from getting 
away further north with their rolling stock 
and supplies. Colonel Parrott, Officer Com- 
manding Engineers, entrusted Captain Co^ 
land with the task. The party, which in- 
eluded native guides, set out through the 
pitch darkness on this dangeroas mission, 
feeling their way cautiously and noiselessly 
from point to point. The culvert was 
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reached at one o'clock next morning; it 
was blown up with goncotton, and then 
there only remained the journey back On 
the way, however, the guides lost their bear- 
ings, and both Engineers and escort narrowly 
escaped butting their heads against a Boer 
laager. They ran against the outposts, and 
on being challenged made a bolt for it^ under 
an irritating fire from the rear. There were 
no casualties, and the party reached camp 
just as the column was moving forward to 
Smaldeel. 

The West Australians and N.S.W. Mounted 
Rifles entered this village early in the 
morning, only to find that the Boers had 
cleared out by rail the previous night, an 
hour before the Engineers blew up the line. 
Tliey had cleared the stores of most things 
likely to be of use to us, and trekked north in 
great haste. Away in the dim distance we 
occasionally heard loud booming noises, which 
suggested dynamite explosions along the line. 
We found afterwards that they had blown up 
the permanent way behind them, at intervals 
of every 100 yards or so. 

Headquarters camp was pitched here for 
a day or two, but the Mounted Infantry were 
pushed forward on the left of the railway 
line, with a view of overhauling the tail of 
the Boer convoy. Baggage, sick horses and 
sick men were left in laager at Welgelegen 
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Sidiog. The remainder, relieved of impedi- 
menta, made further north. Two miles &om 
Zand River we stumbled on the whole Boer 
army, but we had the river bed between us. 
The far bank, being heavily timbered, afforded 
cover for their marksmen ; beyond, on the 
slope of the hill, was gathered together the 
three large commandoes, officered respectively 
by De La Rey, De Wet and Botha. Their 
guns and wagons had only just crossed the 
drift, and stood in picturesque confusion, 
amid masses of troops, none of whom seemed 
to have a clear idea of what might be ex- 
pected of them. They dodged about hither 
and thither, without any sign of order, and in 
their midst two heavily-laden trains, with 
steam up, ready to remove to a safer distance 
at a word. Then the wagons commenced 
slowly to wind up in a long straggling line to 
the summit of the hill, and stealthily but 
surely the river banks were strengthened. 

Lieutenant Tooth, with a small scouting 
party, crept down to within a few hundred 
yards of the railway bridge, and from here 
could be seen the final Reparations for 
demolishing the structure. Tooth and party 
fired at the men who were laying the charge, 
but at this time it was too late to stop the 
explosion. Two spans on the northern side 
went down with a tearing crash ; two columns 
of dense smoke shot into the air, and two 
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appalling reports smote the ear almoBt con- 
currently. The bridge was destroyed. 

At this stage the Mountea Infiintry 
Brigade was within 2000 yards of the river 
— the Canadians on the extreme left, then 
the Now South Welshmen, and two batteries 
of Royal Artillery. The guns were outranged 
almost as a matter of course. They came up 
over the brow of the hill overlooking the 
Boers, and stood helplessly en nMsse, with 
the ambulances and Engineer equipment 
wagons immediately in their rear. We 
wore but a small flying column of Mounted 
Infantry, with a few pop-guns in case of 
oniorjienoy. The inevitable happened. We 
oouhl SCO it coming for a quarter of an hour, 
and invitod it rather than otherwise. Lieu- 
tonjints AriiOAU and Onslow, with **A" 
Squiulron N.S.W. Mounted Rifles, had been 
pushed down as far as a Kaffir kraal 
ovorlookinjj the river bed, and just as they 
roftchod this hit of cover, over came the first 
of a series of sliells from the Boer Long Toms, 
whioh appeared to be mounted on the railway 
trucks standing in the station half way up 
yonder hillside. It cleared the Mounted 
Infantry, but sailed dangerously close to the 
massed guns and wagons. Within five 
minutes nearly twice that number of guns 
were pouring a deadly fire of lead over the 
area included in our mancEuvres. They were 
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well served and accurately sighted — so ao- 
cQrately, in fact, that our men in retiring 
were obliged to cross a zone which simply 
rained shrapnel bullets. Three men were 
badly hit, and more than that namber of 
horses. To make matters more uncomfort- 
able, Boer marksmen waded the river above 
and below the drift, and enfiladed us as we 
galloped back. 

Then the guns were trained upon our 
artillery, which stood unlimbered, but abso- 
lutely impotent to return the compliment at 
that range. The ambulance wagons retired 
to a safer spot ; so did the Engineer Corps, 
and finally, without having said a word, our 
guDS were withdrawn from the field of action. 
"The object of the reconnaissance having 
been accompHshed," et&, etc, the men re- 
turned to Welgelegen, where the convoy 
had camped earlier in the day. 

There we remained until, on the 10th of 
May, the main columa came up, and we once 
more went ahead to clear the way. The army 
proper crossed at the drift alongside the rail- 
way bridge. Now there are drifts and drifts, 
bat this was quite a type to itself. On the 
southern side you approach by precipitous, 
stony, zigzag cuttings, which admit of but one 
vehicle at a time ; then with a rush and a 
splash you find your mules and wagons 
struggling in two feet of water over a sub- 
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merged stone causeway six or eight yards 
wide, with deep water at either ^ge ; and 
when you have straggled through mia yoa 
are face to face with a slippery cutting, graded 
to about one in one. Slowly and painfully, 
to the accompaniment of lurid and pic- 
turesque language, your column crawls across. 
Thousands upon thousands of wagons are 
waiting their turn impatiently from sunrise to 
sunset The southern bank for miles round is 
dotted with troops, convoy, big and little 
guns, buck wagons, Cape carts and all the 
rest. Transport officers swear and work like 
any nigger ; 100 darkies are put on with 
pick and shovel to try and reduce the grades 
on either side, but they can only get to work 
at odd moments ; the stream of wagons 
must not stop for a minute. Now a corre- 
spondent's cart has stuck in the middle, and 
men waist deep in water have to hitch on four 
more mules. The air grows dense with pro- 
miscuous oaths as the cart gets more and 
more hopelessly bogged. The approaches 
become more and more congested ; drivers will 
edge their way down to the river, in or out of 
their turn, if they see a quarter of a chance, 
and then there is more ** language." For 
forty-eight hours, without a break, this 
struggle goes on, and then perhaps the strain- 
ing mass begins to grow thinner. By this 
time the northern bank is one confused tangle 
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of black hoy, mule, bullock and dust ; there 
are troops moanted and troopa on foot, 
balloons here and there skimming over the 
surface of the gronnd in clouds of red saud, 
rumbling wagons, ambulances of all sizes and 
patterns, howitzers, pom-poms and Maxims 
jostling one another for precedence, mobs of 
driven sheep and bullocks growing appreciably 
thinner as the regimental butcher gets at 
them — the whole mass pressing onward and 
ever onward, in trailing clouds of dust, rent 
by the demoniacal yells of the niggers and the 
ritle-like crack of their long bamboo whips. 
Over the trackless veldt they beat out for 
themselves broad, snaky roadways, which run 
approximately parallel for a dozen miles, and 
then — another drift, always worse than the last. 
Hutton's Brigade, instead of crossing here 
with the rest, made a wide westerly sweep in 
the direction of Du Preez's Laager, and got 
over the river there. On the way up, some 
Mounted Rifles who had been left behind aa 
baggage guard were told ofT to escort the guns 
in a Tittle, but rather disastrous, action at 
Kaalong {AnglicS, bare hill). It was here 
that the Inniskillings, Carabineers, Scots Greys 
and Australian Horse rushed an imperfectly- 
scouted position, and, being outmanoeuvred, 
had to retire in disorder under a heavy fire. 
Twenty-one luniskillings and Carabineers were 
wounded and fourteen killed, including two 
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officers. Among the Australian Horse two 
were woonded and seven taken prisoner. Four 
of these were allowed to go back to attend to 
the wounded, and while thos engaged were 
recaptured by their own men. The N.8.W. 
Medical Corps on this occasion did some hard 
and useful work. They happened to be pass- 
ing on their way fix)m Welgelegen to join 
Button's Brigade, but as there was no 
Royal Army Medical Corps ambulance within 
reach, they took what came first to their 
hand. Major Eames was in charge of the 
hospital, which in this case took the form of 
Kaffir kraals. They knocked holes through 
the mats to let in air and light, turned the 
ne^jro household ^[ods on to the veldt and 
disinfected the floors and rooms. They dealt 
with every case and saw that each was com- 
fortal)ly conveyed back to hospital at 
Ventersburg Siding before moving on. 

The Brigade in the meantime had worked 
its way up to a spot some few miles north of 
Kroonstadt on the railway line, and conse- 
cjuently were not present at the official entry 
into the town. Ian Hamilton's Division, with 
which had l)een incorporated some N.S.W. 
Mounted Infantry, came up on the east and 
(Nunped over against us, but instead of return- 
ing our men to their Brigadier, General 
Hamilton took over the whole of the Second 
Ct)rpH of the First Brigade, including the 6th 
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Mounted Infantry, the N.S.W. and Weat 
Aufitralian Mounted Rifles. From that day 
until the end of the campaign we were never 
under the command of General Hutton, 
although we dodged about from one brigadier 
to another fairly frequently. 

At KrooQStadt it had been reported that 
the Boers were strongly entrenched further 
north, on the banka of the Bhenoster River — 
a position which it would have been difficult 
to take by frontal attack, so Hamilton's Divi- 
sion started out east for Lindley and Heilbron 
with the object of making a wide turning 
movement and coming in on the railway line 
behind the Boer position at the Bhenoster. 
This move had the desired effect ; there was no 
more fight left in them when they recognised 
the possibility of their line of retreat being 
cut off. 

After two days' march we lauded in Lindley 
on May 18tb without a fight worth speaking 
o£ The Derbyshire Mounted Infantry gar- 
risoned the town ; Hamilton took possession 
formally. Our outposts were sniped at all 
the following day by parties of Boers who had 
deared out of the town as we entered. They 
foUowed us oat on the Sunday and potted at 
oar rearguard as we headed off towards 
Heilbron. In the meantime the N.S.W. 
Mounted Rifles, who were acting as advance 
guard to the column that day, got on to the 
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tail of a Boer commando trekking ahead of ua 
and in the same direction. Roberts's Horse 
and the Buffs, who brought up our rear, were 
rather badly mauled about that day, and some 
of our wagons were very nearly captured, bat 
the commando ahead oi us took things very 
coolly. Our Mounted Infantry, as usual, were 
not well supported by artillery, consequently 
they were unable to press far forward without 
risk of being cut off. The Boers retired 
leisurely, even stopping occasionally to jeer at 
our puny efforts at damaging them. 

Next day New South Wales was in the 
rear of the column. Shortly after it had got 
under way a party of Boers, 300 or 400 
strong, hove in sight, careering gaily towards 
us with little apparent concern as to what lay 
ahead of them. "B," ''A," "E" and "D" 
Squadrons at this time and in this order were 
lining a series of kopjes overlooking a farm- 
house, past which the column had just 
marched. They withheld their fire until the 
leading horsemen were well within range, and 
then blazed away in volleys. The Boers drew 
rein, staggered for tlie moment, and took cover 
at the farm, but *' D " Squadron, on our ex- 
treme right, moved round to a position from 
which they enfiladed that side of the farm 
which was unexposed to the fire from the 
other squadrons, and the enemy scattered in 
all directions. We retired just as they were 
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reforming for a second attack, and jast here 
Lieutenant Onslow, while mounting his horse, 
received a bullet through the knee-cap; it 
entered at the back of the knee and drilled 
a small clean hole through the bone. Private 
W. C. M'Donald of "E" Squadron was hit 
even more badly, and in a more serious part 
of the anatomy, but both men had to ride 
Borne few miles to the nearest ambulance 
wagon for medical treatment. 

From rearguard we were shifted round to 
the left flank as Heilbron appeared in the 
distance, and on this day we marched and 
rested without fighting. Ahead of us the 
cavalry and artillery got in a bit of dashing 
work, capturing fifteen wagons and nine 
prisoners just as the Boer convoy was leaving 
the township. The enemy, on this occasion, 
made a very plucky stand, but our guns 
were too much for them ; they couldn't remain 
in one spot for more than a few minutes 
together. 

By Thursday, May 24th, we had junctioned 
with the main column at Vredefort, a few 
miles north of Prospect on the railway line, 
and as this was the Queen's Birthday — a festi- 
val religiously observed in Australia — we made 
things merry on an extra rum ration, which 
the Quartermaster served out as a special 
favour. If you know anything of the regula- 
tion mm ration you will readily understand 
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that one can't have a too gorgeous time on 
ones ordinary allowance, even when taken 
neat, as most men do take it, after a few 
weeks of campaigning, but whenever you hear 
a cheer going round the lines you may rely 
upon it, nine times out of ten, that rum, or 
rather the prospect of it, has done the trick. 
On this particular night there was double 
cheering, and almost a double allowance. 
Then we stood round in great-coats on the 
bleak veldt and drank the health of Her 
Majesty. Lanterns flickered here and there 
among the muffled figures, their light catch- 
ing the blue white of the raised pannikins 
as the Colonel gave the toast, and, in the 
absence of a band, we yelled the refrain 
double forte. I have never heard the National 
Anthem more strikingly framed. 

Two days later we had crossed the Vaal 
into Transvaal territory. Again we were put 
on the left flank, in advance of the main 
column, but from here right up to Johannes- 
burg no one knew where anyone else was ; 
columns crossed and recrossed each other's 
tracks daily in a manner which was quite as 
confusing to us as it must have been to the 
enemy. Darkness fell upon us as we reached 
the Vaal River at Boschbank Drift ; we had 
no inkling of what might be ahead of us, and 
as the crossing was exceptionally bad, we 
found it impossible to get all the men over 
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that D^ht One sqnadroD remained behind 
on the south bank and lay low until dawn. 
Four West Australians, occupying an advance 
outpost, about midnight, were cleverly caught 
and made prisoners by wandering Boer pickets. 
The version of the affair which reached us 
went to show that one of the West Australians, 
who was busy cooking for his comrades in a 
deserted house, was pounced upon suddenly 
by two armed Boers and relieved of his rifle. 
In order to blind the others to the true state 
of affairs when they returned to the rendez- 
vous, the wily captors made their man appear 
to mount guard over them. The three un- 
suspecting Australians rode into the trap and 
were covered by Boer rifles before they could 
unsiing their own guns. I don't care to 
vouch for the accuracy of this story : it came 
from a Kaffir, who said he saw tlte whole 
thing. 

On the 28th we came in sight of the Rand 
— a long line of chimney-stacks and sheds 
dimly silhouetted against the horizon, for all 
the world tike a fleet at sea. We picked out 
the masts and the hulls quite distinctly as 
we sat on the tops of our kopjes and waited 
for instrnctions. From time to time deep 
muffled boomings floated down to us ; clouds 
of smoke rent the broadsides of these aerial 
vessels, and grass fires in the middle distance 
covered the whole scene as with a veil of 
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gauze. Surelj the Boers mnst be catmng out 
their threat to blow up the mineB I It looked 
extraordinarily like it. But later, as we 
peered aud peered through the dense atmo- 
sphere, there appeared in the distance, miles 
ahead a thin line of troops marching stolidly 
forward through a veritable valley of death. 
To their right towered a lofty range of for- 
biddiDg mountains, and to their left the 
enemy s fleet Guns were trained upon this 
intrepid column from both flaaka. Pom-pom 
shells seemed to rain upon them. Never 
before bad we heard such an appalling growl 
of heavy artillery, and yet, when the day's 
work was over Generul French liad only lost 
nine men — two killed and seven wounded. 
Much ado for a very small result. The rattle 
of the Vickers-Maxim, and the deeper thud 
of the Long Tom, lulled us to sleep that 
night and awoke us early the following morn- 
ing. French and Hutton, they said, had been 
forced to retire in face of this tremendous 
fusilade, and they were now re-occupying 
their former positions. To our right, as we 
moved off to make a diversion on the left, we 
watched squadron after squadron of cavalry 
gallop dauutlessly up to the cannon's mouth, 
gaining ground painfully inch by inch, but 
always falling back under the hail of lead 
from the enemy's pom-poms. They formed 
and reformed times out of number, but made 
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little real headway. HamiltoD, in the mean- 
time, having skirted round some distance to 
the left, sent up a long thin line of Gordon 
Highlaoders, widely extended, to carry the 
position at the point of the bayonet, and 
gallantly they did it. 

Simultaneously the Second Corps of Mounted 
Infantry, under Colonel de Lisle, which had 
been dodging along somewhat aimlessly for 
the greater part of the day, cursing their luck 
at being out of the scrimmage, suddenly 
pulled up in front of the extreme left of the 
enemy's position. In proportion as the Boers 
had extended their front, so we had ridden 
round and further round, until finally we 
were able to attack their right flank, which 
happened to lie at the extreme west of the 
line of mines which runs almost due west 
from Johannesburg. This was the only vul- 
nerable point in a phenomenally strong posi- 
tion, and De Lisle at once seized upon it, 
although he played rather a risky hand. It 
was already growing dark, and one knew 
practically nothing as to the strength of the 
enemy at that point. More than this, the 
three or four miles of intervening country 
between us and them was honeycombed with 
dykes and ugly-looking barriers which made 
one shudder in broad daylight. But the end 
justified the means, and De lisle has seldom 
erred on the side of timidity. It was the 
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oonaommate cheek of the morsment whicih 
ensared its success. Those who rode in that 
wild charge won't fo^t the sensation for 
some time. 

As I said jast now, we had reached a spot 
within close view of the first mine in the long 
chain whioh forms the Band, and here, qnita 
saddenly, we found ourselves exposed to n 
heavy fire from tbe Boer gann posted nou 
the mine buildings, whioh out tne sky-lisM 
over AgaiDBt uB. It was growing rapidlj 
darker, but as the guns were being sored 
with black powder it was possible to locate 
their position. Well, here we stood for a 
space of five minutes, wondering what was 
going to happen next ; some of us, who had 
no special call to be there except as spectators, 
began to think of looking round for a dry 
ditcli in which to camp for the night, when 
we were startled out of our usual serenity by 
an inexplicable movement in front. The 
N.S.W. Mounted Rifles were ordered to 
"walk, march," then trot, and as they dropped 
down into the valley beyond they broke into 
a mad gallop, with which it was impossible to 
keep up without imminent risk of a broken neck 
— every few yards a veldt fire, an open ditch, a 
half-concealed well, or a wire fence, practic- 
ally invisible until you were just on top of 
it. It was a wild cavalry charge without 
swords or lances. I suppose if it had come 
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to a close thing, hand to hand, we shoold 
have fixed bayonets, bat the sudden, onward, 
irresistible daring rush had the demoralising 
effect which was iutended, and the Boers 
fled in all directions at our approach. "D" 
Squadron, led hj Lieutenant Legge, who 
happened to bo on the extreme left, pushed 
round the summit of the hill until he came 
under the fire of " B " Squadron, but the mis- 
take was rectified without casualty. Legge 
swooped down upon a Cape cart, alongside 
which two men were standing. He called 
upon them to surrender, but one of them 
refused and dropped on his knee to fire. 
Legge, still remaining cool, managed to convey 
to the other the futility of firing at a whole 
squadron, and the man, who turned out to be 
Commandant F. Botha, handed over his rifle. 
His aide-de-camp had previously relinquished 
his. 

We went into camp at Florida in the hope 
that we should soon see Johannesburg. That 
n^ht a message to the followiog effect was 
sent to our camp from the Commander-in- 
Chief:— 

" I am gratified at your success, and grieved 
beyond measure that your poor fellows are 
without their proper rations. A train full 
shall go to you to-morrow. I expect to get 
notice very soon that Johannesburg snrren- 
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den, and we ahall then maroh into town. I 
wish your column, which has done so mach 
to nin possesaion of it, could be with us. 
Tell the Qoidons I am proud to think that 
I have a Highlander as one of the rapporteis 
of my coat-of-a 



So we were not to see the Golden City after 
all — joat yet 



CHAPTER XVII 

HINTS TO CORRESPONDENTS 

No sobject causes the novice at war eor- 
respondiDg more anxious thoDght than his 
outfit, and on few pointa is it more difficult 
to offer advice. The conditions of each suc- 
ceeding campaign differ so materially that 
one wants a fresh set of rules for each. But 
there are certain broad principlea which it 
might be useful to lay down for the guidance 
of those who have not bad much to do with 
military people in England. 

In the first place, and above all, don't go 
into the business with any wild idea that you 
are to be the honoured guest of the British 
Army. It won't work. I met a Canadian 
correspondent at De Aar who had arrived 
on the scene with some such impression. 
That was about all be had in the way of 
outfit, aod it didn't last long. He subse- 
quently took to despatch-riding in sheer 
desperation. The rest of the Canadians 
came out attached to their own troops either 
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as oorrespondenta or "regimental luBtoiians/' 
and in this way they were tairlj well provid^ 
for. 

Bot if you can't be a "regimental his* 
torian/' take a title into the field with yon 
— ^it will help you along immensely. Failing 
a peerage or a baronetcy^ be sure to represent 
a big paper like the London Times — ^it is the 
next best thing. In the absence of any of 
those qualifications, Heaven help you ; you 
will find every man's hand against yours, 
and you will look in vain to the kopjes 
from whence no help cometh, Whatever 
the War OflSce can devise to make your 
path less smooth will assuredly befall you, 
but be of good cheer. Trust in yourself and 
leave nothing to chance or the military. 
Also, don't have anything to do with Staff 
officers unless it is absolutely necessary. In 
that contingency make a point of calliuj 
captains "majors," majors ** colonels," an^ 
colonels *' generals." It works nine times 
out of ten. Shun junior subalterns as you 
would typhoid germs; if they can't block 
your progress or inconvenience you in some 
way or another they will certainly make 
a point of being rude to you. I find it an 
excellent principle never to have anything 
to do with an Imperial officer under the 
rank of major. 

Uon't trust too much to your colleagues 
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for advice or assistance. They are all fight- 
ing their own battles single-handed, and mey 
have bought their experience at too high a 
figure to give it away gratis. Find things 
oat for yourself, even if you suffer the dis- 
comforts of the damned in so doing. It's 
just as well to get acquainted with hunger 
and thirst early in a campaign. 

In the matter of outfit you will be guided 
largely by the conditions of the country in 
which you are about to travel. Away from 
railway lines, in sparsely-populated districta, 
provide yourself with some conveyance — pre- 
ferably of the type in which you can live. It 
must be light but strong, and have it fitted 
up at the Daae under your own supervieiion. 
Ten months in South Africa has convinced 
me that the four-wheeled wagon is the best 
for that country. See that it is high enough 
to stand up in and long enough to stretch 
out in. Partition off the rear portion and 
have it fitted with shelves to hold your stores 
and cooking gear. For the rest, have a table 
made which will lie fiat against the inside of 
the wagon when not in use — you will pro- 
bably find it handiest to use hinges for this 
purpose. In case you should want to sleep in 
the cart, see that it is fitted with a broad piece 
of stout canvas properly eyeletted, so that you 
can hook it up &om side to side like a ham- 
mock, except that you will find it more 
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comfortable to stretch it from side to side 
instead of fore and aft. The buttons and 
ejelet holes generally used for bu^y hoods 
do admirably for this purpose. \^en yon 
want a folding*chair» and there you are. 

If you are a photographer you will find it 
expedient to develop your films as you go 
along. It is much more satisfiictory than 
the other method of posting the undeveloped 
work home and trusting to the people at the 
other end to see that the proper titles are 
attached. It is so easy for them to mix 
negatives up, and so di£Bcult for you to 
explain things clearly unless you have the 
picture in front of you. You may write 
columns of interesting matter round a roll 
of negatives which turn out unfit for repro- 
duction, and your time is wasted. If you 
develop as you go along you see at once 
what will reproduce — whether it will make 
a two or four column block, or whether it is 
worth enlarging upon on the letterpress. I 
admit the inconvenience of doing dark-room 
work on the field, especially where there is 
a scarcity of water, but campaigning itself 
is an inconvenience. See that the hood of 
your wagon is fairly light-tight, and have 
the front flap made of yellowish or reddish 
canvas so that the moonlight won't hurt the 
negatives. Personally I found a little khaki 
tent of the **D*Abri" pattern all that could 
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be desired in the way of a dark room, and 
I have used it a great deal during the 
campaigD. Ordi&arj moonlight through this 
materi^ won't fog your negatives, and if 
you have to do with a brilliant full moon, it 
18 an easy matter to throw a blanket over 
that side of the tent on which the light is 
beating. You will, of course, require a red 
lamp for the inside and a few dishes. Tour 
developers, fixers, etc., may all be obtained 
in the tabloid form. They take up no room 
worth mentioning, and are always fresh. If 
you have studied the chemistry of photography 
'oa will probably find it easier to develop 
lig batches of negatives by means of concen- 
trated solations ; but the amateur should not 
try risky experiments on valuable work. 

When you have developed, wash the 
negatives in your canvas bath-tub or some 
other handy receptacle, and pin the films to 
the hood of the w^on, either inside or out, 
according to the climate, I had to manage 
with the nood of a Cape cart during the whole 
of this campaign, and found some difficulty in 
drying owing to the heavy dews and the 
necessity for packing up my traps ready for 
the line of march by daylight each momine. 
If you have a covered-in wagon the films wul 
be safe from dust and will dry as you go 
along. Thus, you see, you have your pic- 
tures ready for printing or posting. Yon 
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know exactly what you have got to write 
about, whether yon have made any double 
exposures, and whether you have taken in 
just what you wanted. I shouldn't bother 
about the printing in the field. They will 
do it much more satisfactorily in the office 
at home ; and you want a clean, well-toned 
specimen to stand reproduction. I think the 
special war artist would be able to utilise 
photography to greater advantage if he would 
take tne trouble to develop his own pictures 
as he went along. 

Travel light ; don't overweight your cart 
with useless lumber. Beyond the photo- 
graphic paraphernalia to which I have re- 
ferred, your blankets, a change of clothes 
and the cooking gear — which should all be 
of enamelled iron — you must carry enough 
tinned food to keep you going for say six 
weeks, and forage enough for three or four. 
And when you have got this little lot aboard 
you will find that you require a team of four 
good horses or mules to carry your little 
caravan along comfortably. I should take 
mules in preference ; they will go far longer 
on nothing at all than horses, and they are 
more easily looked after. You will have to 
hitch them to the pole of the wagon at nights 
— two on either side — and feed them out of 
a strip of canvas stretched over the pole. 
During the night they will probably jerk the 
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conveysnce about a good deal, but you get 
accustomed to that. If you take horses 
iuatead of mules, i should advise you to 
tether each one separately to iron picket 
pegs, and see that they are all within view 
of the head of your buuls, for they have 
a knack of disappearing most mysteriously 
in the middle of the night. 

See that they are all properly branded with 
your initials. It won't do, as a general rule, to 
snip out the letters on the horse's rump with 
scia-sors, although that is Ijetter than no brand 
at all. The trouble is, that it is so easily 
removed. Yon should carry a branding iron 
with you and have each horse or mule well 
marked on the neck or shoulder and both fore- 
hoofs. You will 6nd this useful not only as a 
means of identification, hut as a preventative 
against theft. A man who is short of a horse 
will invariably pick up the first stray animal 
which does not carry a conspicuous brand. 
He can easily get rid of the hoof marks with a 
decent tile, but not the shoulder brand if it is 
well burnt in. But, brand or no brand, your 
horses are bound to disappear occasionally. 

During our first occupation of Lindley. in 
May, I was camped for a couple of days with 
an American correspondent, in a paddock 
arljoining the local chemist's shop. We en- 
tered with lau Hamilton's column on the 
18th and left early on the 20th. Before 
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il)ivli<;lit on the morniDg of the evacuation 
\vf were <lisiuriieJ bv the hurried closinor of 
tlio paiMock trate. In ordinary circumstances 
a tlt'iail t»f liiar desoription wouKl not cause 
you two seconds' thoufrht. but after you have 
livnl with an armv for a week or two you 
will jr'irn iiistinctivt*ly to associate every 
^traiiL^r snund in the middle of the niorht with 
an atti'Mipt to kiilnap your horse stock. We 
wen* out of our l)unks like a shot. Of course ! 
one horse i^ono, bhmket, headstall and all!! 
Ami one of tlie lM\st of the cart-horses at that. 
Would \ou believe that it had been unhitched 
from its peLT not six feet from the head of our 
tent { Without waiting to put on Ijoots or 
e(»ats we raeed for the ^ate which we had just 
heartl b:m^. The cold made our teeth chatter, 
ami the heavv dew struck throu<:,di our socks, 
but if wt' didn't overtake and recover that 
horse we should be loft behind the column 
when it. move(l iiud prol)al)ly made prisoners. 
The Derbyshire Mounted Infantry were 
e.am|)ed in (he middle of the Market Square 
about a hundred yartls away : their fires had 
alreadv been lit for boilin^r the mornincr 
eolfee, and the men were preparing a hasty 
meal ])re|)aratory to startin^r. A sentry was 
|).u'in^ biiskly up and down in front of the 
liaidv of Africa, just over the way from us. 
AVe asked him if he had seen a man leadinir a 
horse out of our paddoek. Yes, he had. He 
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told us which direction to take, but as he 
was a Derbyshire man himself we took leave 
to doubt his word — happily for us, as it 
tamed out. While we talked with him the 
silhouette of a man with a led horse crossed 
directly in front of a large camp 6re in the 
centre of the square, and we gave chase. 
Keaching the lines we found every man busy 
groomiDg down his horse. None of them had 
by any possible chance seen a stray animal 
about We asked permission of the officer 
commanding to make a search, and carefully 
Bcratinised each charger. Suddenly the 
American pulled up, and I saw him raise one 
corner of a blanket which covered a grey 
horse — the only animal Id the lines with a 
blanket on. " Does anyone claim this horse ? " 
he roared in a decidedly aggressive tone. No 
answer. Every man was busy grooming 
down his own horse. " Does anyone claim 
this ? " he repeated in a still louder tone. 
Still no reply. Slowly and deliberately he 
untied the animal and led it out of the lines. 
Nobody cored to interfere. 

If the horse hadn't been properly branded 
we should have had some difficulty in estab- 
lishing our claim to it. I remember an 
incident at Poplar Grove which will serve to 
bear out this hypothesis. We had been 
horribly short of fodder for days. The supply 
colamn was about two days* march behind us, 
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and there were no fumhoases within reach. 
My horses hadn't had a square feed for three 
days. I expected every hooz to see them 
knock up and leave me stranded. Just as we 
left camp one morning I led my saddle pony 
a little way o£F so that he could get a pick at 
a few blades of grass which still survived. Aa 
I drove him slowly back a sergeant-major 
came up, desiring to know what in the name 
of all that was secular I was doing with his 
horse! I suggested the possibility that the 
beast might belong to me^ bat he missed the 
sarcasm and ran off to bring another fellow to 
help him indentify it. By the time they had 
returned the pony was saddled up, but they 
were dead certain that it belooged to them. 
Unfortunately for me it hadn't anything in 
the nature of a brand by which I could posi- 
tively swear to it. It cost me two hours of 
hard work collecting witnesses to establish my 
claim. 

I have said that we were short of forage at 
Poplar Grove. That was because we hadn't 
yet learut not to depend on the military 
people for our supply. On paper you are 
allowed to draw rations and forage at fixed 
prices — five shillings per day per horse, and 
four shillings per day each for yourself and 
servant. In a base camp you may find it con- 
venient to purchase even at these exorbitant 
rates, in which case you will have to lodge a 
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smn of £10 or £20 with the Chief Pa)^master, 
and draw against it until your voucher is 
exhausted. But on the line of march don't 
depend on the daily ration ; if you do you will 
find that half your time is taken up in rooting 
round for the main supply depdt, and in nine 
cases out of ten you won't find it. While you 
are looking, you are hungering and needlessly 
distressing an already underfed horse. But 
obviously you can't carry enough forage in 
your wagon to last four or five horses many 
days at a stretch, and this fact has decided me 
in favour of a second conveyance for forage 
only. Put it in charge of a reliable man, and 
let him drive along some little distance off the 
main route, picking up oats and mealies at 
farmhouses as he goes along. You will then 
have a constant supply in reserve. 

Of course, in addition to all this, you will 
require a nigger to do all the dirty work of 
the camp. Be sure and see to it that your 
man whacks the nigger once a day, or as much 
oftener as time and opportunity will permit. 
He will work all the better for it. 

Never go out, even on what promises to 
be a small show, unprepared to stop out 
indefinitely. One peculiar feature about cam- 
paigning is that you leave one camp presum- 
ably for a couple of hours, and find yourself 
unable to get back inside six weeks or two 
months. Also, when you are out, keep a 
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watchful eye on your couToyance. The aver- 
age nigger is just as Qse^ in an emergency 
aa a graven image. If yoa would be abao- 
lutely safe against accident, carry a great-coat 
and blanket on your saddle, and always make 
sure that there are biscuits in your wallets, as 
well as water in your water-bottle. A small 
iron picket peg ^ung during the day from 
one of the D's in the saddle will enable you 
to tether your horse at night without trouble, 
if you happen to miss your cart But all this 
means extra weight for your saddte-borse. 
The chances arc that after a time you will 
begin to leave these articles in your cart, and 
trust to luck about picking it up at night. 
About the second time you try this on, you 
will spend a cold aud hungry night on the 
veldt, and waste the next couple of days in 
chasing your nigger. 

Listen to what happened near the Springs 
— that little coal-mining centre which is con- 
nected by rail with Johannesburg. There was 
not a cloud in the sky on this particular 
morning — June 21st — and 1 rode light, in- 
tending to keep within touch of the wagons. 
About midday we had a tropical hailstorm. 
The thermometer dropped twenty or thirty 
degrees in a couple of hours, and rain set in 
for the day. My coat, of course, was in my 
cart, miles behind, so 1 scrambled into the 
first ambulance wagon and led the horse 
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behind. In this waj I reached camp fairly 
dry, but very cold. The men were pitching 
their blanket tents in the middle of a quag- 
mire ; horaes stood and shivered as though 
smitten with ague. Fires were out of the 
question for the time. The officers sheltered 
in a row of disused workmen's cottages, the 
floors of which were covered with seed pota- 
toes just beginning to sproat. 

After two hours of continuous rain I set 
off to find the N.S.W. wagons, with which I 
had left my cart. The wagons were jast 
coming into camp — they had been near the 
taU end of the column — but no sign of the 
cart. I made inquiries. "Oh," said a ser^ 
geant, "one of the horses knocked up, and 
the thing is stuck about three miles back in 
the middle of a swamp." Everything I owned 
was in that wretched vehicle. Riding back, 
coatless, throagh the pitiless rain, I found the 
darkey on the outskirts of the camp about 
two miles off. He was absolutely lost, and 
jnst then on the point of outspanning for the 
night. One animal was quite knocked up, 
so I put my saddle-horse in his place and 
brought the caravan up a mile or so. It was 
then quite dark — the camp a huge sea of 
flickering lights. Twenty thousand men, and 
nearly the same number of horses, spreading 
out over the veldt almost as far as the eye 
could reach. The farthest lights appeared to 
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be ten miles away, and somewhere withillJ 
this magic circle lay the N.S.W. Mounted I 
Infantry, with whom I had been travel- J 
ling. Leavi in charge of the -J 

Digger, with ctions not to move ] 

until I retu ed out to find oor-l 

camp. I wa >, north, south, east I 

and west, sti i cuttings and intd J 

cat-hole3, foi f hours, absolute!^ 

wet through No sign of campM 

no one had idea where anyone! 

else was. N regiment appeared to know 
even its next-dnor neighbour. I let my pony 
wander round aimlessly — too hopeless to 
bother about directing its movements, and 
finally I reached my goal. But by this time 
I hadn't the faintest idea in which direction 
I had left the cart. I took a hasty meal ; 
started out with a fresh hor.se and a lantern 
to try and locate it. Lieutenant M'Glinn, 
our quartermaster, accompanied me. Well, 
we wandered round that wretched, sodden 
camp in pouring rain for another two hours, 
and once more lost ourselves as completely as 
though we had been in tlie middle of the 
Australian bush. Lost ! and among 20,000 
troops. We couldn't find the cart, and 
when we gave that up we couldn't find our 
camp ; and all the time we were dragging 
that extra horse about with us. Can you 
imagine it 1 It happens to somebody or 
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other almost eveiy day on the line of 
march. 

By the way, why shoiild there not be die- 
tingnifihing lights shown by the different 
corps or regiments in these big camps — liffhts 
coirespondiDg with the flags by which they 
are known in the daytime? They would 
save hours of fruitless searching. 

About midnight we stumbled upon the 
object of our search — the N.S.W. camp, not 
the cart. At daylight we were out again, 
and the column was beginning to move; 
surely now, when a few thousand men had 
cleared off the premises, there should be some 
sign of it. But no! that darkey, imagining 
himself deserted, had hitched up his horses 
^ain and joined in the procession. Where 
to find him ? The Division was travelling in 
three long columns each about a mile apart 
Each line of wagons dragged out for six or 
eight miles over the veldt, and so many Cape 
carta in each. There was nothing for it but 
to commence at the head of the first, travel 
slowly back to its rear; then take up the 
second and worm our way right up to the 
bead ; and finally, if nothing had turned up, 
start on the third line. We found it hope- 
lessly trailing in the rear of the third column, 
and then scoured round for fresh horses to 
pull it We picked up a stray mule and 
borrowed a horse, brought them back, and 
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changed. By four o'dock in the afternoon 
the cart was once mdte restored to its proper 
position in its proper column ! 

After a few experiences like this I took to 
carrying an overcoat on the saddle, even on 
bright sunny days. I think it would pay you 
to iiire a white man to look after the black 
boy and the cart. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

FBBTORIA AND DIAUOND HILLS 

Even after the formal capitulation of JohaDoes- 
burg, the city — or rather the white portion of 
it — remained a sealed book to us. On June 
Ist, Hamilton marched through the Ka£Br 
location, amid a tremendous demonstratiou, as 
spontaneous on the part of the niggers as it 
was primitive. Only those who were un- 
hampered by regimental orders, and a few 
who were sent in on business, had a chance of 
seeing the inside of the town, and it was not 
much of a gold mine then, as far as stores 
were concerned. We couldn't buy aught that 
was of the slightest use ; shops were barri- 
caded and deserted; a few hotels remained 
open, but whisl^ was at a premium of about 
ten shillings a bottle, and beer almost unpro- 
curable. No clothes worth wearing could be 
procured, but one or two regiments supplied 
themselves with new boots. The best avail- 
able, however, were rather of the Regent Street 
vanety than the campaigner's. There was not 
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m tovB. flad diOBe we needed 
vocK of a2L Tbe Bocb bed looted the place 



We eaoiped §omr mSim abovk dae north of 
the dST. and pv^erei fiir a farther trek — 
towuds Pi«ena. On Jnne Sid we did a 
fifteen-mue niaidi in that direction, acting as 
left flanking goard to the main colomn, and 
that nighi ue Seeond CoipB receiTed orders to 
sure at daybreak the following morning widi 
two days' rations and fiw^e for a finoed march 
westward, with the idea of intercepting an 
amm:inirion irain supposed to be on its way 
from Kmgersdorp to the capital. We started 
in the dark and in the cold, equipped for a 
possible spell of hunger and frost, for now we 
had reache<i an altitude of something like 
5000 feet shove sea-level, and the nights were 
more than cool. No wheeled conveyances 
were allowed with the column on this march. 
We carried a couple of blankets each, and a 
waterproof sheet —one blanket for the horse. 
For the rest, we had a haversack and a nose- 
bag, and that was all. By eight o'clock in the 
morning our course was altered due north for 
Pretoria. The authorities had found it impos- 
sible to cut off the ammunition train. So we 
marched and marched and marched until near 
dark that night. French's column was care- 
fully feeling its way on our left flank, and Lord 
Roberts, with the main column, was trekking 
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in a parallel line six miles to oar right 
About five o'clock we came within about eight 
miles of the capital, and within range of the 
enemy's guns, so we opened out our ranks and 
moved cannily under the burnt ridges. An 
order was sent round to Colonel De Lisle to 
push forward with the Second Corps, and try 
to get round the enemy's right flank ; so we 
headed nor'-nor'-west at a canter over broken, 
rocky ground, which played up considerably 
with our horses' hoofs. Captain Antill was 
in command of the N.S.W. Mounted Infant^ 
on the lead; then came Major Moor with 
the West Australians, and finally the 6th 
Mounted Infantry in rather a dilapidated 
formation. 

Antill made for a black ridge which seemed 
to afford an opening, and galloped his men 
headlong up the last slope under a heavy fire 
— another wild, neck-breaking dash for some- 
thing like six miles over country which would 
have brought down any but accomplished 
riders. The 6th Mounted Infantiy lagged 
hopelessly in rear, their horses toppling over 
every few moments. On and on pressed the 
leading squadrons, taking every ounce out of 
their horses, for was not this to be the finish- 
ing touch to the campaign ! It was far from 
it, as things turned, but we didn't know it 
then. 

The Boers, as we came up ander the lee of 
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the western fort, turned tail and galloped 
back towards the city, which lay a couple of 
miles oflf. We overhauled detached parties, 
and ran them to earth. Twelve prisoners 
were captured, and four times that number 
escaped narrowly by dint of hard galloping. 
Their horses were fresher than ours. Lieu- 
tenant Dove, of **E" Squadron, rushed five 
men, one of whom dismounted and turned 
upon his pursuer. It was just a question of 
which could draw a bead on the other in the 
shortest possible time, and Dove won. The 
other chap handed in his gun. Captain 
Holmes secured several others, and Lieutenant 
M'Lean, with **A" Squadron, accounted for 
another half-dozen. 

Had we known then what we heard the 
following day, we need only have ridden 
another couple of miles and captured Pretoria 
that night, all to ourselves. The Boers, with 
guns and wagons, had actually cleared right 
out of town to the north, and had only engaged 
us during the evening so as to cover the re- 
treat of their artillery. The forts had previ- 
ously been dismantled. 

But our horses were dead-beat, and Colonel 
De Lisle wasn't taking too many risks. As it 
was, he and his corps had made the grand 
coup, having effected an entrance at the side 
door, while Roberts was knocking at the front 
and French was careering round to try the 
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back way. Instead of pressing our advantage, 
De Lisle decided to send in liie orderly officer 
with a white flag, and demand the surrender 
of the city. Lieutenant Watson, N.S.W. 
Mounted Rifles, happened to be orderly officer 
for that day, and I think I must give his own 
version of the affair. He took an affectionate 
leave of hia comrades — rather pathetically 
affectionate for the peaceful nature of his 
mission, and then : — 

"As soon as I advanced our boys stopped 
firing. I had not gone far when I was stopped 
by an artilleryman, so requested him to take 
me into town. He did so ; but the Landrost 
(chief magistrate), the Burgomaster (mayor), 
the Commandant-General were still fighting 
on the hills about the city, so the Secretary of 
State was found, and he couducted me to 
Commandant- General Botha's private resi- 
dence. He then telephoned to the Secretary 
for War, and they then despatched messages 
to their generals to come at once to a council 
of war. First, General Botha himself came ; 
then Generals Meyer and Walthusein and the 
military governors of the city. By this time 
I had been there two hours, during which 
time Mrs Botha kindly gave me coffee and 
sandwiches, which, as I had not had a square 
meal for thirty-six hours, were most accept- 
able. 

" Now came the discussion of the council. 
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The General aaked mj miBsion, and this I told 
him with as mnch dignitj aa I oonld mnater. 
'I came with a messa^ from Lord Boberta, 
demanding the immedute Borrendei of yonr 
capital ; if the snnendei ia forthcoming, all 
persons will be respected and property nn- 
mjured ; if not, the bombardment of the city 
will take place at sunrise to-morrow morning.' 
He looked me up and down, and told me to 
be seated. They all apohe in Dutch, and 
Bome of the generals were very excited. 
However, after an hour's chat, they drew np 
a letter, and Botha informed me that if I 
would conduct the Governor of the city to 
Lord Roberts, terms and conditions would be 
arranged. So they all shook hands with me, 
and said that I ought to be pleased at meeting 
their greatest statesmen and generals. 

" Olf I went with the Governor and General 
Walthuaein to Colonel De Lisle, who was 
waiting on the outskirts of the city for my 
return. The Colonel then joined us, and away 
we went to Lord Roberts, who was six milea 
off; so we did not arrive until 10.45 p.m. 
He was in bed, so just sat up and said, 
' How do you do ? If General Botha wishes 
to discuss with me the unconditional surrender 
of the town, I will meet him at Colonel De 
Lisle 's camp at 9 a.m. to-morrow. In the 
meantime, I will not fire a shot. Good- 
night.'" 
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However, the following morning Botha did 
not keep his appointment. We were drawn 
up at the place of rendezvous to see the meet- 
ing between the two chiefe, but after a decent 
interval Lord Roberts decided to march into 
town. At the railway station he was met by 
members of the Transvaal Provisional Govern- 
ment, who surrendered the capital on behalf 
of the inhabitants. Lord Koberta, suspecting 
the possibility of treachery, held them as 
hostages, and promised them each a warm 
time if the troops were fired upon during the 
entry. All this happened while we waited on 
the kopjes for the conference, and before we 
knew where we were Roberta and his army 
were in possession. Colonel De Lislc's Corps 
was promised a march through the city that 
afternoon, and we actually washed on the 
strength of it, but subsequently the order 
was cancelled, and we were shunted down to 
a camp some miles to the south-eant, with a 
bare glimpse of the outskirts. 

During the next few days we were shifted 
backwards and forwards from one spot to 
another in the most perplexing and annoying 
fashion, and finally were ordered to Irene, ten 
miles due south on the railway line, then back 
again. No one seemed to know what to do 
with ua. We made, occasioually, as many as 
three campa a day ; no sooner had we settled 
down in one spot than orders came to inspaii 
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and trek again. We made an earlj start one 
morning, inarched a dozen miles or bo, " round 
and round the mulbeiry bush," as the men 
used to call it, spent an hour in picking a 
decent site, posted sentries over water-holes 
to pieTent their pollution, put up our blanket 
shelters, and dressed the regimental C^pe carts 
mathematically to an inch, and sent out wood 
parties to bring in enough fuel for a day or 
two. Everything was beantifnlly fixed up. 
You see we imagined that at last we were 
going to get a half holiday, because it had 
taken such a time to settle down. Some of 
us shaved, and those who had clean clothes 
actually contemplated a change, but this was 
tempting Providence too far. In the middle 
of all our preparations, juat as the wood 
parties were returning laden with the where- 
withal for cooking, the Scrgeant-Major yelled, 
*' March at half-past two." Jointly and indi- 
vidually we retorted " Damn I " and even the 
chaplain, 1 fancy, requested some layman to 
say it for him. 

But it was all over in a minute — our men 
had long since learnt the grim lesson that 
they were not playing at war. They had 
everything packed up for the road at the ap- 
pointed hour, and in doe course we fetched up 
at Zwavelpoort, about twelve miles east of 
Pretoria, and a couple of miles south-west of 
Elands River Station on the Delagoa Bay line. 
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Here we sat down for a day or two under the 
lee of beetUog granite kopjes, facing another 
range juat as beetling, about six miles distant 
Louis Botha was in those far hills with a 
strong force, and we were told that he was 
going to fight one more pitched battle with as 
before giving in. 

On the morning of Saturday, June 9th, " E " 
Squadron N.S.W. Mounted Rifles was on out- 
post duty, occupying a ridge between us and 
Botha. The officer on duty had instructions 
not to disclose his position unnecessarily, so 
the men lay perdu all day. But some of 
Broadwood's Lancers were posted on our left 
flank, and the Boers immediately opened fire 
at long range, killing one man on the spot 
On Sunday morning during the six o'clock 
church parade there was a continued rattle of 
musketry in the same spot, but little notice 
was taken of it. Next morning, however, we 
got our marching orders ; we were to take 
three days' rations in haversacks, and move 
up the valley to our right, with the idea of 
getting round Botha's left flank. The same 
old game once more. 

The major portion of Hamilton's Division 
moved up on our left In support ; Pole-Carew, 
with the Guard's Brigade, was further to the 
left still, with CLV-'s, Gordons and Derby- 
shires scattered in between. We had, m 
addition to these troops, two 5-inch and two 
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4*7 ganfl, abu some 12-poniiden, pom-poms, 
and Maxims. Qenerai French was to go 
round to the north of Botha's position so as 
to take him in rear, bat he aidn't help ub 
very much ; he hadn't marched Terr £&t 
before he was subjected to such a murderous 
artillery fire as rendered further progress in- 
advisable. 

As for the Second Corps of Mooated In- 
fantry, we were not in a much better plight. 
We marched out and up the valley for a couple 
of miles, and then we stopped. Widely ex- 
tended, we lay down under a terrific shell fire, 
which appeared to proceed from every side but 
one. The men held their horses' bridles as 
they lay on the ground, and thus, without 
being able to return a shot, the rest of the day 
dragged slowly by. We were under fire from 
half-past eleven o'clock in the morning until 
dusk, and unable to get out without consider- 
able risk. In the meantime our convoy bad 
pushed forward in our wake, and just within 
range, when the danger was seen — it headed 
buck in hot haste to the spot &om which it 
had started. 

To our right were two 12-pounders, in 
action. The 13th Lancers were under cover 
to the right of these, and some Dragoons to 
the left. About half-past three in the after- 
noon a party of Boers shot from behind a 
small ridge, and bore straight down on the 
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guns. Our Artillery, considerably taken 
aback for the moment, grasped the situation, 
and opened out at a range of 300 yards with 
case shot, which did considerable havoc 
among the enemy, who retired in disorder. 
Now was the Lancers' opportunity if ever 
there would be one. They charged down, or, 
more correctly, trotted off in pursuit, in a 
hopeless, lolloping sort of fashion, as though 
they were " marching past " at the trot. 
Their horses, as usual, were more or less done 
up, and they had do more chance of catching 
those Boers than a cart horse would have in a 
race with a greyhound. They picked up a 
few stragglers, then wheeled fours about, still 
as though on parade, and retired. Of course 
the enemy, seeing its advantage, wheeled right 
about also, and whanged the bullets into our 
Lancers in a smart shower. Some fired from 
horseback, others dismounted to iire, but the 
whole crowd came on very pluckily, until 
once more stopped by case shot from our 12- 
pounders. The Earl of Airlie was killed 
during the cavalry charge. 

The wounded in this, the first of the two 
days' fight, since designated the battle of 
Diamond Hills, were collected by the Second 
Cavalry Brigade Bearer Company and No. 1 
Company N.S.W. Army Medical Corps. The 
majority of them were moved to Piet Joubert's 
farm, and thence by ox wagon back to Pre- 
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tons. There were aizty-five oaaea in all, 
many of them Berions, owing lo^elj to the 
OBe of expaDBive ballets. 

The foUowing day (Tuesday) Baw one of the 
biggest battles fought daring the campaign, 
also the complete route of Botha's foice, and 
our occupation of Diamond Hill. The N.8.W. 
Monnted In&ntry stormed the extreme right 
of Botha's position at the point of the bayonet 
in one of the most gallant charges one ever 
gets an opportunity of witnessing. The fight- 
ing line extended three or four miles to our 
left. We stood facing a yawning gap in the 
mountain's side, through which Botha had 
dragged his heavy guna. Our 5-inch pieces 
had shelled this spot continuously most of the 
momiDg to cover the infantry advance on the 
left, and for quite three hours there was no 
response from the other side. The Derbys, 
Gordons and C.I.V.'s on the left crept up 
from ridge to ridge, making good use of every 
fold in the ground. Two pom-poms, under 
Captain Sterling, attached to the Second Corps' 
Mounted Infantry, managed to secure a lodg- 
ment, from which they commanded the Boer 
left, and the work done by these two guns all 
through the afternoon was exceptionally fin& 
They, and only they, rendered our advance 
possible. While the infantry on our left were 
surging slowly but surely onwards and up- 
wards, they made a move forward en masse. 
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New South Wales sent np fonr squadrons in ad- 
vance — four squadrons of about thirty-five men 
each, and yet every available man was there. 
You see, by the way, how our regiment was 
gradually dwindling down to almost ridiculous 
proportions. " B " Squadron, which had been 
on outpost duty the previous night, were to 
all intents and purposes out of it. 

Between our starting-point and our objec- 
tive there occurred a alight ridge which 
allowed us to creep up unnoticed and take 
cover near a farmhouse, surrounded by tall 
gum trees. Beyond this we galloped another 
mile to a second ridge under a heavy fire. 
For the first time, to my knowledge, the Boers 
on this occasion adopted what is known in 
musketry as "mass firing." That is to say, 
each man fires off his clip of five cartridges 
more or less iudependently, but without an 
appreciable interval between each shot. Then 
the firing suddenly ceases for a minute or two 
while the barrels are cooling, and off they all 
go once more. The system is more or less 
demoralising, in so far as it conveys the im- 
pression that the fire is absolutely under 
control. This by the way, however. 

Galloping straight for the foot of the moun- 
tain, "A" Squadron halted and dismounted, 
while "C" pushed straight ahead, with "D" 
to its right and " E " skirting round the flank. 
In this formation, widely spread out, they 
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raced for the kopjes, while the pom-poms 
pounded away in their rear, sending a hail of 
shell over their heads. At the baae the lead- 
ing squadrons dismounted and scrambled up 
the rocks. Captain Hilliard, Lieutenants 
Legge, Drage, Newman and Harriott, with 
"C" and "D" Squadrons at their heels, 
rushed up simultaneously, with " E " Squadron 
to the right in a splendid position. 

Drage was shot through the leg just as he 
gained the top ; he dropped forward and 
crawled towards a rock, but as he did so 
another bullet got him in the head, and he 
died instantaneously. Harriott was struck in 
the right thigh almost at the same moment 
with an expansive bullet. His leg, when he 
looked down, had turned heel foremost. He 
died soon after from shock to the system, 
before an operation could be performed. Both 
officers would probably have escaped if they 
had been a little less plucky and a little more 
cautious, but they have erred in the best of 
company. Captain Holmes received a shrap- 
nel bullet through the right forearm, which 
was not dangerous, Sergeant-Major Liggins, 
of "E" Squadron, was hit by a bullet, which 
traversed the chest from shoulder to shoulder 
without touching a vital spot. 

Having thus gained a foothold on the hill, 
the regiment fixed bayonets and went off 
again on foot at the double for the crest from 
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where the Boers were still ponring a deadly 
fire. I should rather have said that they 
were ordered to fix bayonets, for when it came 
to the critical moment, dozens of the men 
found themselves without, and many more 
were unable to attach them to the muzzles of 
their rifles. This comes of using bayonets 
as tent pegs and tomahawks. They get left 
behind in camp, or bent or damaged so effectu- 
ally that they won't fit into the grooves. 
However, those who had lost their bayonets, 
or who had ruined them for life, grabbed the 
muzzles of their rifles and went for the hill- 
top, as though they intended to club the first 
man they might happen to meet. The enemy 
disputed every inch of the ground, fighting 
much more pluckily than we had expected at 
this stage of the game. They retired a few 
hundred yards, halted, and turned to fire ; 
they dragged their dead and dying along with 
them, and in all such cases our officers gave 
directions to the men to hold their fire. But 
we took a few prisouers all the same. 

After this final burst, the regiment lay on 
the kopje all night and bivouacked. We 
picked up two men of " A " Squadron who had 
been badly hit, and conveyed them to the 
N.S.W. wagons, which were not far away. 

The whole of the wounded on this day were 
collected by the Bearer Companyof the Twenty- 
first Brigade and No. 1 Bearer Company of the 




N.S.W. Army Medical Corps, and transferred 
the same evening to their respective hospitals. 
On the followiner dav thov were removed to 
Botha's Farm, I Williams, P.M.O., 

Major MacCr iptain Martin — all 

of the N.S.^ lical Corps — made 

arrangements ption. The f ' 

ing line bad 'er a frontage of ] 

something 1 The casualties [ 

amouQtod to . 153, including the | 

large proportiu officers killed to 

only six men fatally hit. 1 he Derbya suffered 
most licfivily, losiug twenty-five iu killed and 
wounded. The C.I.V.'s came next with 
twenty-one, and the Sussex Regiment with 
fourteen. Al»out twenty-ciglit per cent, of 
the dangerous wounds were caused by expan- 
sive bullets. 

The regiment followed on Botha's heels 
next day aa far as Bronlchurat Spruit, where 
Colonel De Lisle stumbled on a big foree and 
retired to Elands River Station. The Boers 
had a big gun mounted on a railway truck at 
Bronkhurst, and 1500 men in laager, when the 
West Australians and "C" Squadron N.S.W. 
Mounted Infantry got into touch at 300 
yards. We sent in a few volleys and retired, 
just as their Long Tom came into action. De 
Lisle took the big chap on with a couple of 
pom-poms nnd then withdrew. 

Next day the corps was paraded before 
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Geceral Kidley, oar Brigadier, who said some 
very nice things about us, and General Ian 
Hamilton issued a special General Order on 
the subject. It ran as follows : — 

" General Hamilton, commanding the force, 
bag desired the Commandant to express to all 
ranks of the Second Corps and the pom-pom, 
section 'A,' his congratulations on their 
achievement on the evening of the 12th at 
Diamond Hill, of which he has made a special 
report to the Field Marshal Commanding-in- 
Chicf. In publishing this, the Commandant 
wishes to express his high appreciation of 
the way Captain Antili and the N.S.W. 
Mounted Rifles advanced to take the bill yes- 
terday, and the gallant way the regiment 
pushed forward beyond the crest under a 
murderous fire. He deeply regrets the casu- 
alties, and especially the death of Lieutenant 
Drage when bravely leading his men. The 
Commandant regrets to announce the death of 
Lieutenant Harriott, N.S.W, Mounted Rifles, 
who died yesterday of the wound he received on 
the 12th instant whilst gallantly leading his 
men. — (Signed) R Fa^shawb, Captain, S.O., 
De Liale'a Corps." 



CHAPTER XIX 



ON THE HABCH 



Have you any idea how a British army 
moves through an enemy's country ? Do 
you know what it involves to feed a 
huge column, 20,000 strong, on a long 
march, away from railway Hoes and depots? 
Did it ever strike you that the fighting 
portion of a force depends for its ability to 
go ou fighting upon a line of transport wagoua 
labouring along in its wake ? Can you guess 
to a hundred or two at the number of tons 
of food and baggage which a regiment, say 
500 strong, requires to keep it going? Have 
you ever tried to realise what happens to that 
regiment if its transport is delayed by bad 
roads and drifts, or cut off by the enemy ? 
Do you, in fact, give sufficient consideration 
to that portion of the army which feeds the 
other portion ? 

You don't, unless you happen to have 
travelled with it, and been a part of it. 
Even the actual combatant doesn't until he 
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has had a spell of transport work — and then 
he wishes himself back with the regiment. 
You can't feel half that you ought for men 
cut off from their supplies until you have 
spent a few perishing nights with them on 
the wild bleak veldt, and learnt the true 
inwardnesa of the word hunger. . You can't 
enter into the woes of the Transport Officer 
until you have had a few months' association 
with nigger drivers and South African drifta ; 
and I can't describe them to you in mere 
words. These things can only be burnt into 
one's brain with brauding-irons. 

A Boer Comraandaut, who waa taken 
prisoner near Pretoria, said to me one day, 
" Wliere you English have the advantage 
over us is in your wonderfol organisation. 
Why, man, it used to make us shiver to see 
your troops marching in on ns from all 
quarters of the compass in solid, compact 
bodies and perfect order. It is so different 
with us. We straggle along anyhow. We 
don't care as long as wo get there. But 
with you — well, it has opened our eyes. 
How do you manage it ? " 

Nothing simpler. The General, as he turns 
in to his little blanket shelter at night, remarks 
caaually to his Chief of Staff, " I think we'll 
move at six in the morning." and he knows that 
if he turns out on the stroke of that hour he 
will find the head of his Division or Brigade 
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fiVm^ off in the direction he has previously 
imlicated, and that in a couple or three hours' 
time tliia liugc city of twinkling lights and 
palpitating Hcsh and blood will be once more 
gapin<5 veldt, littered with little heaps of 
Kniouldcriiig ashes, empty biscuit tins, bits 
of uld liiirnoss, meat bones and feathers, and 
a fi'w dead horses. 

It sounds quite easy, but do you know 
wliat it involves to get this huge piece of 
macliiticiy into motion, or to communicate 
til :20,0()() men the Brigadier's casual remark 
ulumt startiiif^ at nix ? 

Taku a Mi)niited Infantry Brigade, for the 
siikii of oxjiniplo, and come ont to our camp. 
It is niiilit — one of those cold but exhilar- 
iitin.i,'. Niarliirlit nights which you get in 
lilt! 'I'ran.svaal. \Vc Iiavc dinod in our great- 
cnais by tlie liel]) of some lanterns raised a 
few iiiclK's fnnn tlic {:niund in order that 
tlicy lujiy wlu'd more light on our primitive 
tab!.'. \Vi! arc lolbng roniid the fire now, 
.'inn iking and 3-uniing — liUking sliop, I am 
afraid. 

" Any onlcr.s aliout moving yet, sir?" says 
tlie Adjutant. 

"Ni)t yet," rcplicrf the Colonel, and they 
return to t)ie shop for another half-hour. 

An ordt'ily steps into the fire-lit circle, 
and »ulutos. 

"Here \vc are at la.ft." remarks the Colonel, 
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taking the written message — " R^eille at 
four, Btables four-thirty, breakfast at five, 
and march at six ; baggage at six-thirty ; 
New South Wales to furnish the right flank 
guard. The squadron on outpost duty to-night 
to act aa reargnard." 

This order has filtered through from the 
General. His monthpiece, the A.A.G., has 
communicated with the various Corps Com- 
manders, who, through their StaflF Officers, 
have communicated with the Kegimeutal 
Commanders. 

The Colonel Commanding the N.S.W. 
Mounted Rifles initials the note ; hia Ad- 
jutant copies it ; the orderly goes ofi" to 
present it to the Officer Commanding West 
Australia, and from there be will go on to the 
Officer Commanding 6tb Mouuted Infantry. 

The Adjutant N.S.W. Mounted Rifles pro- 
ceeds to intimate to the Squadron Commanders 
the order of march for to-morrow— also to 
the Quartermaster. Squadron Commanders 
communicate with their Sergeant-Majors, and 
Sergeant-Majors with Sergeants, 

The Quartermaster, who is usually Regi- 
mental Transport Officer also, sends a mess^e 
to the Regimental Sergeant- Major to have 
the wagons inspanned by six-fifteen ready to 
move ofi" at six-thirty, and the Regimental 
Sergeant- Major conveys the messaee to the 
" Conductor " or head of the native drivera. 
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Now we can torn in oomfitttably. We aze 
lad^ to get ike otdezs so eulr. Tain half 
tluB aheepekin karoaa and toll tboae blankets 
well round yon. Ton will want them all 
before morning. Now tczn that saddle npside 
down for a pulow ; wind yoor pntties roond 
your head if yon haven't got a mffht-cap, and 
yonll sleep liln a dormonse. ^w will yon 
wake at roar o'otook, did yon say? Don't 
bother aboat that; tite stable pioket who la 
on all night will give ns a oall. Bnglesi 
Bless your heart, we never ose them on 
service. In time yon get bo accastomed to 
being roused in uie middle of the night, 
that the mere raieing of the tent flap will 
wake yon. Besides, if you are a light sleeper, 
yoo will probably hear stray horses walking 
about close to your head all night, and if 
you're not accustomed to it you will expect 
one of them to step on your face every other 
second, but don't take any notice of them. 
Now then, tell me when you're flzed and 
I'll blow out the candle. Right-o. (PuflF.) 
Good-night I 

Four o'clock a.m., pitch dark, and brutally 
cold. 

"Time to get up, sir," says the picket. 
He wears his helmet over a thick sleeping- 
cap, which covers ears and neck — his long 
coat is buttoned from toes to nose. 

" Go to — Hades ; it can't be four yet." 
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"Yes it ifl, air." 

Ugh ! How fiendishly cold. Thank good- 
ness I didn't uudieas last night. Here, I 
say 1 time to turn out. Nice bracing morn- 
ing ! Come and have a shower. No i Well, 
put your head outside the shelter and get a 
breath of fresh air. Yes, you're right, it is 
a dam shame to turn people out of bed at 
this ungodly hour. Tbey don't study our 
personal comfort to any alarming extent. 
Never mind, you get used to it. Tumble 
out, and we'll watch the camp wake up. 
Here, we'll take this lantern with us. Put 
on a thick pair of boots ; you'll find the long 
gross simply saturated. One second, while 
I get a light. Smoking before breakfast? 
Oh, yea. You can smoke this Transvaal 
tobacco at any time and all times, when you 
live in the open air. 

We creep out into the morning, mufiled like 
mummies. Now stand up and have a good 
Btretch. Here we are. Look at your shelter. 
It is thickly coated with while frost. The 
horses, too, picketed in long lines, shiver and 
tremble under white blankets. A number of 
them are lying down. Having a sleep ? Yes, 
some of them won't wake again. These cold 
nights, on the topof constant work and incon- 
stant feed, play the very deuce with horac- 
flesh. 

Behind each horse, about half a dozen paces 
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distant, you will see a long frost-whitened 
btmdie, and then a little heap cousisting of 
saddle^ bridle, uose-bag, riSe nod bandolier. 
If yon Watch those loug white bundles, and 
give them an oocasional gmUo kick aboat half 
vay down, yon will find that they double up 
in tiie centre aatomatioally, the naif nearest 
the saddle aasaming an upright poettion, 
amtroximately at right angles to the odier 
h^ Why, there's something alive inside ; 
yes, these are the troopers. Here I Get op, 

Ci lazy beggars! Don't you know r^veiUe 
gone some ten minutes ago ? 

Why don't they sleep under shelters? 
Well, some of them do, but the majority pre- 
fer to have all their blankets rolled round 
their bodies. The officers stick to the old 
habit, but they have improved on the early 
design. Originally they laced two blanketa 
together, by means of these eyelets which you 
see, and stretched them across a rope held 
taut between two wooden uprights. They 
got better results by having the two blankets 
stitched together, and better still by closing in 
the ends with another blanket cut in halves. 

Now come down to the wagons. The grass 
is awfully wet? Yes, it generally is about 
this time in the morning. You see, you got 
up before the sun. Look at these mule teams 
hitched up to the poles of the wagons, facing 
one another across a strip of canvas which 
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bellies in the centre. They feed out of this 
when there is any fodder going. When there 
isn't they go hungry. But they are as hard 
as nails. Notice how the nigger boys curl 
themselves up almost under their mules' 
hoofs. When the frost melts, those blankets 
of theirs ought to come out in bright reds and 
greens and blues. Here at the tail ends of 
the wagons under those tarpaulins are the 
white men attached to the transport. They'll 
wake up directly, and kick the black boys 
from under their bedclothes. 

Now stroll back to our lines, and we'll see 
whether we can't raise a cup of hot coffee for 
you. The orderlies ought to' have the fires 
going and kettles boiling by this time. Tes, 
see the fires springing up all round you. The 
camp is awakening. It will be time for stables 
directly. By the way, 1 hope you've brought 
a pannikin with you. No ? Well, never 
mind ; you won't object to taking your coffee 
in this mess tin. Now sit down on this water 
keg and make yourself comfortable. See 
those lights dodging about among the horses. 
The sub'lt'ns have turned out to stables. 
The Adjutant is arranging for the outposts to 
be brought in, and a hundred other little 
things. The Quartermaster is pottering about 
superintending the issue of rations and forage. 
They take this sort of thing quite as a matter 
of course. 
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Ah I Hete's something that will intnvBt 
yon — the matatinal eiek pande. See those 
poor chaps shiveriiig in a little boneh round 
the stem of the regimental hospital' van. 
Come this way and listen ; the doctor is jort 
ready for them. 

"Now then, who's first? Well, what's the 
matter with you ? Bad cold and pains in the 
head, oh? Fnt out your tongue" (he has 
already grabbed the patient's wrist). " Here, 
take these two pilh and report again to- 
morrow. Next Hallo 1 You back agun, 
Smitbl Put out your tongue. Ah 1 1 thought 
80. Another two pills same as last. Can you 
ride on the wagons to-day ? Yes, I suppose 
you must. Next, please. Well, whats np 
with you ? " (seizing another pulse). " Let's 
see your tongue. Hum 1 How long have 
you been like this? Why the devil didn't 
you come to me before. Thought you 
would be all right in a day or two, did 
you ? Well, you won't. I'll have to send 
you into hospital first chance. In the mean- 
time get into my wagon. Next man" — and 
so ou. 

Come along, you've had enough of this. 
Take another walk down the horse lines. The 
men have got the blankets off, and are groom- 
ing the animals down with currycomb and 
brush. Now they are filling tlie nose-bags 
to a running accompaniment of plaintive 
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whinnies. Pooi beasts I Thej know it is 
feed time. 

"Feed up I" yells the Sergeant-Major. In 
another two seconds the horses' snouts are 
buried in oats or mealies, their ears laid back 
and heads down. 

The Colonel, from the depths of his blankets, 
yells for his breakfast. *' Coming, sir," replies 
the orderly. You're probably ready for some- 
thing yourself by this time. Let us see what 
we have to offer you. Sorry we can't give 
you a chair or a table. You'll have to do the 
beat you can on the wet grass. Stay, we'll 
lay out this waterproof sheet. Now, a little 
porridge ? Here's some condensed milk 
diluted with cold water, and here's the sugar. 
The stuff hasn't been soaked overnight as it 
ought to be, but that's a detail, aere, use 
this pannikin instead of a plate, or you'll find 
that the porridge will get stone cold in two 
seconds. Now, will you try a bit of thh 
steak ? It will probably be a bit tough, but 
you see the beasts were only run in and 
slaughtered late last night. We think we are 
lucky to get fresh meat of any sort. Can't 
manage it, eh? You will, after a tune. 
However, torn your plate over and try a 
little biscuit and jam. Ah I Here's some 
coffee. Don't hurry ; you'vegot half an hour 
after the regiment starts. We'll go with the 
convoy to-day, just for a change. 
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"Saddle up I" ahoats the Sei^aaDt-Majw. 
The men hare all finished their break&Bta. 
There is a little grojip rouod the Adjutant's 
tent He gulps down the last mouthful of 
coffee and looks at them over the candle 
light. 

" What do you men want ! " 

"If you please, sir, I'm afraid mj horse 
won't cany me any further. He's thoroughly 
done up." 

" Is he worth leading on ? " 

" I don't think so, sir. He's got an awM 
back, and won't be fit to ride for a fortnight." 

" Well, you'll have to walk then until we 
can find yon another mount. Go to the 
wagons. " 

"Sir, my horse got oflF bhe lines last night 
and strayed away," says the next man. 

" Have you looked for it 1 " 

" Yes, sir. There's a horso very like it, tied 
up in the — —'s lines, but the brand on his 
hoofs has been rubbed out." 

" You ought to look after your horse better. 
Who was on stable-picket when it strayed ? 
I'll have to report this to the Colonel. In 
the meantime you must walk with the ted 
horses." 

" Ten minutes to marching time I " roars the 
Seigeant-Major. 

All the fit horses are saddled up. The men 
are strapping on their blankets and great- 
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coats. It is still bitterly cold, but quite light 
by this time. In half an hour the sun will be 
up and yoa'U begin to think that life is worth 
living again. Look over there to the right 
Do you see that thin, snaky line winding away 
and finally disappearing into the blue mist 
beyond? That is the head of the column 
already under way. What time do yoa think 
those chaps had to turn out to get such a 
start of us ? We must be near the tail end of 
the procession to-day. 

Hallo! here's the Colonel already mounted. 
He rides down the lines and blows two short, 
sharp blasts on his whistle. Squadron com- 
manders, interpreting the signal, yell, "Pre- 
pare to mount — mount — now then, look alive 
— fours right — walk march I " and the regiment 
files out of camp to take op its appointed 
place in the Brigade, all except those who have 
been detailed to act as flank or rearguard, 
and the dismounted men who are to take 
charge of the siek horses. 

The camp begins to look like a tap-room 
the morning after a big drunk. The men who 
have been on outpost all night straggle in, 
looking dirty and unkempt. Officers' servants 
are packing the Cape carts with valises and 
coolnng utensils. These conveyances gener- 
ally go with what is known as the first line of 
tnmsport — that is the ammunition and water 
carts, and they try to keep within easy reach 
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of the r^ment Thej will all make k atart 
in a few minntes. 

In the meantime the heavy ha^age is bung 
packed. Males axe bein^ inBpanned. It is 
five minntes beyond Htartuig-tdm& Suddenly 
the Corps Transport Officer bears down npon 
the Begimental Transport Officer and wants to 
know why the whole show is kept waiting for 
the N.8.W. wagons. The Brigade Trans- 
sport Officer, a conple of minntes previously, 
had noticed a gap in the procession and asked 
the Corpa Transport Officer what it meant 
The Regimental Officer passes the word back 
to the Quartermaster - Sergeant, and the 
Quartermaster - Sergeant to the Coudaetor. 
The black boys are hastled up on to the 
wagons and grab handfuls of reins; others 
seize the bamboo whips and whirl the lashes 
through the air. "Phut, p-b-u-tl" they 
scream at the mules, and the head of the 
supply column moves off. 




CHAPTER XX 

HBIDELBBRO 

Aftkr Diamond Hills we fell upon another 
period of moDotoDoas marching and coanter- 
marchiag. Finally, on June 20th — we had, 
ere this, been allowed an opportunity of seeing 
Pretoria during a half-day's halt on the out- 
skirts — we struck south-east again, towards 
the Springs, a small coal-miniog village con- 
nected by branch line with the trunk at 
Elandsfontein, where the Johannesburg line 
also junctions with the main. We ran into 
cold, miserable, wet weather, which lasted for 
some days. On the 22Dd Ian Hamilton 
reached the outskirts of Heidelberg without 
having encountered any opposition, but as we 
settled down to camp that afternoon our out- 
posts fell in with a party of Boers posted in 
the hills between us and the township. 
Hamilton immediately ordered two S-ioch 
guns up. They were brought into action at 
the back of our tents, and for an hour or so 
dropped lyddite and ahnpnel along the 
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ridges, just to let the enemy know that we 
were coming along behind. Under cover of a 
dense fog next morning an officers' patrol, 
under Lieutenant Newman, "C" Squadron, 
N.S.W. Mounted Rifles, crept out of camp and 
right into town without being fired upon. The 
bulk of the enemy had cleared out on the far 
side, and the stragglers were following suit. 
Newman took possession of a good many 
Mauser rifles from those of the Boers who had 
delayed their departure overlong. 

Finding himself in the centre of this beauti- 
ful little town, and apparently quite safe, he 
sent word back to camp, and proceeded to fill 
in time by a little flag-hoisting ceremony all 
to himself. He found out the Landrost, 
stationed his troopers twelve round the flag- 
stafl' in the market square, hauled down the 
Transvaal flag and ran up the British ensign 
in quite the approved style. He hadn't a 
brass band with him just at the moment, so 
he and his men sang the National Anthem 
as they presented arms and saluted the flag. 
The townspeople — largely English-speaking — 
looked on and clapped enthusiastically : then 
they rushed into their houses and brought out 
everything in the shape of light refreshments 
which a scanty larder permitted. We had a 
very good time, taking it by and large. 

In the meantime the whole column, under 
Hamilton, was gradually marching closer and 
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closer to town, but just for a few hours they 
hftii other and more pressing business to 
attend to tbau public greetings, no matter 
how warm. The Boers had not gone very far 
out of town. They were, in fact, posted in 
the kopjes overlooking the suburban resi- 
dences. The division marched though the 
main street to do battle with them. 

Colonel Do Lisle, with the Second Corps 
Mounted Infantry and two pom-poms under 
Captain Sterling, and a N.S.W. Ma.i:ini, occu- 
pied the centre of our front. The 5-inch guns 
opened on our right and blazed away for an 
hour or two, while the pom-poms crept up to 
closer range under cover. The Boer guns, if 
there were any there, did not utter a word in 
repiv, but Mausers hiccuped fitfully all along 
the line of hills whenever our scouts approached 
the base. Following the well-established prac- 
tice, we lay low for an hour to give the Artil- 
lery time, and then went for the crest of the 
hill with Mounted Infantry. But on this 
particular occasion our own men had not 
bargained for the dangerous nature of the 

f round over which they were about to gallop, 
hose native oat-holes did us infinitely more 
damage than the Boer rifle-fire. Captain 
Hilliard, riding at the head of " C " Squadron, 
went down with a whack which completely 
stunned him fur the time, especially ns the 
horse proceeded to roll over bis prostrate 
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fomL Several othen oune tanifie "crop- 
pen/' which dislocated ahoolder - blades^ 
sprained ankles and wristSp and did all sorts 
of inconvenient things. General Hamilton 
himself wss brooght to earth with a fractured 
shoulder-bladCp which incapacitated him for 
much more work that day. The N.S.W. 
ambulance wagons, not having a chance of 

Sathering in wounded generals every day, 
ashed gaily into the fighting line and col- 
lected their distinguished patient. 

In the meantime, to the right of us, Roberts's 
Horse were subjected to a hot fire from the 
t(jpH of the hill. Five ofiicers were struck 
more or less badly. But the position was 
(*arrie(l and the Boers were soon in full flight 
towanln the next chain of kopjes in their rear. 
Tlio 6th Mounted Infantry were sent on by 
(^)lonel J)c Lisle to have a look at the posi- 
tion, but they came back shortly afterwards 
with the news that the Boers were laagered 
Htronfjly on the other side. We did not 
pursue the matter further that day, or the 
next, or oven the next. The N.S.W. Regi- 
ment was left out on the hills as an advanced 
outpost, while the rest of the column retired 
and sat down just outside the township of 
Heidelberg. 

It was liere or hereabouts that we burnt 
our boats — or rather our Cape carts — ^behind 
us. Now, at no other stage of the campaign 
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could the military authorities have more effec- 
tually dishearteoed our Australian troops. 
We had been for several months cut off from 
postal communication with the outside world. 
Other regiments and units had managed to 
get their letters once in a way : we could get 
none. We had been denied admission to big 
towns like Johannesburg and Pretoria on the 
plea that we were wanted elsewhere. No one 
seemed to know exactly where we were, and 
the postal authorities least of all. A large 
number of our men had been under the 
impression that the taking of Pretoria meant 
practically the conclusion of the war, and 
they were looking forward eagerly to getting 
back home to their farms and their friends. 
They had been shifted about from pillar to 
post without any reason which appeared on 
the surface ; and now, to crown all, came a 
sudden order that their Cape carts, with the 
exception of one per regiment, were to be left 
behind. 

On the face of it this would nob appear 
to the outsider as much of a calamity, but 
you don't realise all that it involved. Cape 
carts, as a matter of fact, had by this time 
become an essential feature of our transport. 
To the best of my knowledge they were 
introduced into the regiment very early in 
the campaign, at Prieska, when the Mounted 
Rifles took possession of that town. They 
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were used then to oany offioen' baggage, 
and in BO £Eur as they relieved the wagons 
of this impedimenta, they were a diatmet 
acquisition. They could go over gronnd 
which wagon-driveis would not look at^ and 
consequently they were more frequently eloee 
up with tiie column. This is important in 
cold weather when you want all the Uanketa 
you can get at night Up to a oertain 
point, tiierefore, they proved exceptionallj 
useful* inasmuch as they relieved the mule 
wagons of a good deal of dead-weight, and 
saved our men much privation. Before the 
adoption of this sensible method of trans- 
port wc frequently spent two and three 
consecutive nights on the bleak veldt, 
shivering with cold and pinched with 
hunger, swearing volubly at those wagons 
which never seemed to be able to keep up 
with us. 

But, like most good things, this Cape cart 
idea was carried to a degree verging on the 
absurtl. Instead of one per squadron, the 
number grew to two and three in some cases. 
Then the sergeants managed to get one 
between them — for which they gave a re- 
ceipt, of course — and so the number swelled 
to such proportions that the line of carts 
standing at a drift waiting their turn to 
cross resembled very strongly a cab or 'bus 
rank in a busy thoroughfare. But the thing 
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had been allowed to go on ao long without 
comment from the transport officers that 
we didn't anticipate any danger of interfer- 
encie at this stage. 

However, one night near Ueidelherg our 
Brigadier issued ao order to the etfect that 
in future only one cart per unit would be 
allowed with the column. This meant either 
wholesale destruction or abandon nient. We 
argued that our regiment consisted of three 
distinct units— and so it did in theory. We 
had one lot of Mounted Rilles, one of Mounted 
Infantry— the second contingent — and one 
of infantry mounted. Ridley saw the in- 
genuity of the suggestion, but missed the 
real point. No, we might only retain one 
per regiment. All the gear we carried in 
Cape carts must go back to tlie wagons, 
every suggestion to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

Oh, how we grumbled that night 1 AVc 
were rankly insubordinate and rebellious. 
Not that we couldn't get along without the 
carts ; but why dock them so late in the 
campaign ? The Officer Commanding went 
to the Corpa Commander, and the Corps 
Commander to the Brigadier. 1 1 was no 
go. The carts must stop beliiiid. Very 
well, if that is the final verdict nobody clue 
shall have them, we said ; and here a bril- 
liant idea struck one of the ofiicers. We 
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would mBike a hnge bonfin of the 
demned carts and let the colnztin see thai 
we didn't care two Btcaws. According!}! 
several vehicles were piled high in the aiel 
and a fire-stick was solemnly placed uodei 
the lot. Yon might have seen the blaze foi 
miles round. The regiment took a grini 
pleasure in keeping the flames well fe <i. 
Cart after cart was wheeled np and shovedl 
in without a word. It looked like wautoo.J 
destruction ; bat something had to go that J 
night. Better that than open mntiny. So 
when the last vehicle had been consigned 
to its doom the whole regiment marched 
round in single lite, officers leading, chant- 
ing a solemn dirge to a slow, funeral step. 

That was our way of relieving our pent-up 
feelings. I don't know of any other lot of 
men who would have done the thing so 
dramatically. 

Next morning the order was rescinded to 
this extent, that we were to be allowed three 
Cape carts per regiment instead of one. It 
was then too late to repair the damage and 
we didn't appreciate the concession. 



CHAPTER XXI 

EXTRACT FKOM MY DIART 

" Heidelbebo, Sunday, June 24th. — Regiment 
is resting to-day on spot where yesterday's 
fight finished up. Officers have taken np 
qnarters in cottage until recently occupied by 
manager of Western Molineux Mine. Sap- 
pose next people who come along this way 
will arrive at conclusion that we torned place 
inside out, but, as matter of fact, Provost- 
Marshal had been there ahead of us. It was 
he who disarranged the furniture and emptied 
chests of drawers on floor. Rooms looked as 
though burglars had been throogh place. 
Managed to clear sufficient floor space to lay 
down our bed valises. After all, prefer open 
veldt to stuflfy rooms. Regimental barber is 
shaving the officers in tarn on front verandah 
— or rather ' stoep.' Can't get accustomed 
to these Dutch words yet. One squadron is 
on outpost duty ; rest of regiment is getting 
ready for mail, which is to be collected this 
afternoon. 
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"By the way, somebody ougbt to suggest 
to War Office advisability of appointmg a 
'Soldiers' Letter Censor.' Tommy gets too 
mnob of start in race home with news from 
the front. Hia letters, endorsed 'On active 
■errice ; no stamps available," are probably 
well on their way to Cape Town while mere 
professional correspondents are chasing round 
ooontry for Press Censor. Nearest available 
is at Pretoria — four or five days' journey each 
way. If I weren't lost or captured or starved 
en route I should get back here only to find 
that regiment had moved on to Frankfort, or 
some other town scores of miles away. It's 
a heartbreaking game trying to pick up a 
eolamn when you have dropped back even 
one day, but eight or ten ! — you would never 
see it again. Spoke to Lord Stanley about 
this when I left Pretoria with Ian Hamilton's 
column. He said an officer had been ap- 
pointed to censor telegrams from corre- 
spondents with Hamilton, but afraid that all 
press letters must go through his (Lord 
Stanley's) hands as tisual. It was contrary 
to regulations and all that sort of thing. 
Good old mles and regulations t Good old 
military system I Amusing part of it is that 
he doesn't read your letters for Australia. In 
accordance with printed 'Rules for Corre- 
spondents,' letters to newspapers outside 
South AMoa * will be delivered closed to the 
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Press Censor. He will not open the en- 
velopea, but he will initial them and they 
will be passed intact to their destinations.' 
Even this was distinct concession, dating 
from arrival at front of Lord Roberts. Pre- 
viously all our letters were most carefully 
edited by Major Strcatfield. the Censor witi 
Methueu's column. Even private letters 
from correspondeuta were handed in un- 
sealed. Believe this was due to fact that 
one or two outsiders had been detected writ- 
ing uncensored letters to friends with view 
to publication. Hence more recent rule, 
' Any correspondent detected writing un- 
censored letters to friends in the Colony, with 
a view to their being published, will have bis 
license cancelled.' Must do Major Streatfield 
justice, however, of admitting that he would 
generally take yonr word that private letters 
were actually private letters. 

"Tommy, therefore, without any mica and 
regalations, gets ahead of us every time, and 
with a little ingenuity he can generally 
manage to make our letters read as the 
merest of unimaginative drivel. Some speci- 
mens of his work have come back to us by 
recent mails. Read this: — 

" Following is an extract from a letter to hia 

mother received from Lance-Corporal , 

who went out with the second contingent: — 
' Since leaving Cape Town we have had thirty 
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days and nichts in the train; then 180 
miles by roaa as escort to the convoy, and 
then another 100 to this pkce. We have 
seen all the fighting and been in all the 
battles that the British have won. One day 
we were out and the bullets were buzzing 
round our heads like bees, but we don't take 
any notice of them now. We have got quite 
accustomed to it One went so dose to my 
nose that I had to shut my eyes. The fellow 
alongside me got two bullets through his 
helmet and four through his body. Then 
another hit him in the forehead and he began 
to sing **A little bit oflF the top." He is 
walking about now well and hearty. I never 
feel better or happier than when the bullets 
are flying.' 

"And this. 

** Sergeant , writing to friends at 

C , says : — * We are having a hot time 

now. Things are humming after our long 
stay at Enslin. But fever is very prevalent. 
I had a narrow squeak at Spion Kop the 
other day. A bullet passed through my 
helmet and another hit the ground just in 
front of me. I put two stones together to 
lie behind, and had just got settled when 
another bullet hit the top one and turned it 
completely round. It is not the Boers we 
have to fight so much as the country. We 
have to sleep in trenches at night, with one 
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eye on the enemy and the other on the lions 
and tigers which are very prevalent here. 
We are having some ezcellent sport, but I 
don't know whether I shall be able to bring 
any skins home owing to the trouble of 
carrying them about.' (We paraded this in- 
genious non-com. before the regiment one 
morning and read his letter out aloud. He 
explained that he had not intended it for 
puDlicatioD and was let off with a caution.) 

" But the man who is lying on his back 
in hospital can give the rest of them a 
good many points when it comes to de- 
scriptive narratives of fights. Here is one 
sample : — 

" ' Our company was sent out as a firing 
line. We trotted off over some heavy 
ploughed ground under a murderous fire. 
Then the shells started to drop all round us 
and in between our horses' legs, so we broke 
into a gallop. Eight pom-pom shells burst 
right in among us but did no damage. We 
were then ordered out into the flat, and as 
soon as the Boers saw that we meant business 
their bullets began to tear up the ground in 
fine style. We still had 800 yards to run. 
Every time we heard the pom-pom boom we 
dropped fiat on our faces and the shells passed 
safely overhead. Then we gave them what 
for. They scooted out of their holes as we 
rushed up, galloped up to another kopje and 
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commenced on ns afresL It was great. Hie 
General told as after it was all over that we 
did exactly what he intended us to do, and 
that the only reason why we had not lost s 
single man or horse in the engagement was 
because of our pluck and determination.' 

*'I was talking to a Dragoon Guardsman 
one day about Australians. He said : ' They 
are decent enough fellows, but such beggan 
to blow I ' I wonder whether he had seen 
any of these letters. 

'' One man I notice rather gives the show 
away as far as some of his comrades are 
coucerned. He writes to say that he hasn't 
fired a shot or seen a shot fired since the 
commencement of the campaign. * We are 
still stranded here — two months, and nearly 
three, since leaving Orange River. You can 
judge of our feelings. Nearly five months 
away and we have not seen a shot fired or 
fired one ourselves. From what I can see 
we are an ornament here in South Africa. 
We are without w^arm clothing or boots, and 
without a change of any description, and have 
to do garrison duty three or four hundred 
miles from the fighting lines. The officers 
have to grin and bear it, but all the same 
they are disgusted with the whole show. I 
think it is about up to the Government to 
provide us with warm clothing because it is 
deuced cold here after the sun sets. If you 
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write, let me know if the war is still od. I 
will bet you driuks the people in Australia 
dou't know where we are.' 

"This is the burden of hia complaint, and 
he oLijecta to it being represented otherwise. 
I understand that the Battery to which he 
belongs has instituted sort of drum-head 
court-martial by way of ' dealing it out ' 
to those of their numlier who go into action 
without the knowledge and consent of their 
comrades. One of the most flagrant cases 
yet discovered was that of a driver who wrote 
to a lady in Australia giving a vivid account 
of his experiences round about Ladysmith and 
Modder River (before he had arrived Id the 
country). He was asked to answer charges 
something to the following eflFect : — (1) Being 
through the siege of Ladysmith without the 
rest of the Battery and without leave. (2) 
Being under fire at MagersfoQteiu and having 
his horse shot without leave. (3) Writing a 
letter to one Miss with intent to mis- 
lead. (4) Stating therein that the shells 
were bursting round and over the Battery 
without anyone being shot. (5) Making the 
Battery appear ridiculous in the eyes of the 
public of Australia. 

" He was sentenced, so I am told, to a tossing 
Id a horse blanket, a sousing in the river, and 
ordered to wear an emblem representing the 
V.C. for being the champion liar of the 
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Battery. The sentence of the Court was 
duly carried out 

" After the Diamond Hills fight, and while 
still encamped at Zwarelpoort, I decided to 
run in to Pretoria with a Press letter. Unless 
I got the Censor s stamp on the back of the 
envelope it would, of course, be stopped in 
Cape Town, and the further we moved away 
from Pretoria the more trouble I should 
have in reaching headquarters. Father 
Patrick, our regimental chaplain, who stock 
to us through thick and thin, seemed inclined 
to come in with me, so we drove instead of 
riding, and allowed ourselves what we cal- 
culated would be ample time to get back 
before the regiment moved on. We found 
our way into town, and the horses, after that 
fourteen-mile pull, were still fairly fresh. 
They were fed and watered while we hunted 
round for the Censor s office and made a few 
purchases in town. This consumed quite two 
hours, but it was now only three o clock, and 
we ought to make camp again before dark. 
So we should but for circumstances over 
which we had no control. While we were 
looking for the Censor our column was getting 
under way for another long march. 

** We drove on and on and on, reached the 
spot from which we had started at dusk, and 
found it deserted. At the time we came to 
the conclusion that we must have missed our 
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way, but we were miles and miles from 
anywhere in particular, anil no sign of life 
within sight. Night closed down as we 
groped our way across country looking for 
another track. The horses, dead beat by this 
time, had to be flogged every inch of the 
way. Finally, in negotiating some rough 
boulders, the pole of our buggy snapped and — 
there we were ! stranded on the open veldt 
without blankets or water or horae-fecd, and 
DO prospect of being able to push on even 
when day broke. But we had twelve hours 
of intense cold to look forward to in the 
meantime, and that was suffi<;iently appalling 
for the present. We outspanncd and pre- 
pared to camp — picketed the tired horses in 
a patch of decent grass and gave them enough 
rope to graze round for ten or twelve yards. 
They ate circles round their pegs down to 
the bare veldt, and then wc moved them on 
to fresh spots. We had nothing better to 
offer them. As for ourselves, we had a big 
supply of tinned meat aboard, purchased ^in 
Pretoria, but no tin-opener and no cooking- 
gear. You see we had reckoned on get- 
ting our evening meal in camp. Wc couldn't 
light a fire because we had no firewood, 
and in the pitch darkness it was unsafe to 
wander out of sight of the buggy in search 
of it. 

" So we hacked open a tin of bully-beof and 
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stayed the pangs of hunger with that. Then 
we turned in under the buggy and covered 
ourselves up with newspapers^ which we had 
obtained in town. Now newspapers^ if yoa 
know how to manage them, make nirly decent 
bed-quilts. The confirmed loafer who sleeps 
out regularly in our big domains or public 
parks in Sydney, seldom uses anything else, 
even in the middle of winter : it is so easily 
carried about under one's arm in the daytime, 
and so cheap. But Father Patrick and I had 
not previously had much experience of this 
sort of thing, and we couldn't manage those 
papers anyhow. We simply lay and shivered 
all nij:;ht on the bare ground and let the 
l)e(l-(]iiilt go in sheer despair. Of course there 
was a liard frost in the night; there always 
is when you haven't got blankets. 

** liOng before daylight we were stamping up 
and down in a vain endeavour to feel our 
feet and decide what was best to be done 
undor the circumstances. One of us must 
certainly go off on foot in search of assistance ; 
both could not leave without risk of losing 
the whole turn-out, to saj^ nothing of about 
.£15 worth of stores which we had packed in 
the well of the buggy. Which one must 
go, and which direction should he take? 
How would he be able to find his way back, 
even if he struck the column and was able 
to procure assistance ? How could we get 
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along with a broken pole, even if we had 
fresh horses that would pull ? And how was 
one to know in which direction the colomn 
had gone ? 

" These were a few of the questions we were 
trying to dceide when a remarkable thing 
happened, I called it a piece of unheard-of 
luck. Father Patrick thought it was a dia- 
pensation of Providence. You would never 
guess what it was. . . . With the first 
streaks of dawn there appeared in the dis- 
tance a solitary horse, grazing through the 
wet gross, it wandered nearer and nearer ; 
why, it was actually saddled and bridled I 
The bridle trailed on the ground and got 
foul of his forelegs. Surely here was the 
aolntioQ of the whole difficulty. I took pos- 
session of what the gods had sent so oppcir- 
tuuely. It was a poor old Argentine that 
had seen its best days, but it would be 
quite equal to the task of carrying me until I 
could reach our camp. Father Patrick re- 
signed himself to the inevitable and mounted 
guiird over the buggy while I mounted the 
horse. He didn't altogether like the idea of 
commandeering a strange animal. Ue said I 
should inevitably be stnek upon the road and 
get iuto further trouble ; for the 8a<ldle was 
branded with an ' A.S.C.' (Army Service 
Corps), and the horse wore a broad arrow on 
his neck. It turned out as be had prognoeti- 
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catoil. About six miles out on the road I 
came to a drift, where a column was crossing, 
and sure enouirh I was haled up. My tale 
must liave sounded awfully thin, now I come 
ti) think of it ; hut he lent me the horse to go 
on with. I promised to return it. Well, I 
wont on for anotlier ten miles ; and finally, 
h;»vini( passotl every camp but our own, 
nacht'd home. Liiuitenant M*Glinn, the 
Quart t»rni;ister, fi.xed me up. He sent the 
n'^imiMital wheel wrii'lit hack with me to 
imiid thr hrokcMi poK? ; also two men, with 
Ji conph' of sparo mnh»s, to bring the cart 
l):ick. \Vi' found tlio Paihe sittini^ discon- 
sulairlv jpj-ainst, tht' wheel as we came 
lip. 

''All this (rouble and worry and hardship 
iu^t to «n't< iiord Stanlo.\''s stanii) on the back 
of a l*rt\ss letter wiiicl] he never reads! This 
sort of thiMii[, with sli«j:hl variations, happened 
all tlirouij^h tln^, cainpaiu^n. (.i(»nerally one 
nule, bark to hea<h]uarters instead of driving, 
and ver\' often ^ot down to the last biscuit 
nianv miles away from home, if only the 
authorities had been abh^ to look a little 
further ahead thev mi'dit have seen the 
absurdity of the system from cjuite another 
point ot* view -they mi^ht have realised the 
possibility of our d(^sl)atehes fallinii; into the 
Iiands of the enemy durini^ these lons^, lonely 
I'ides of ours. Hven letters to Australia some- 
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times contained news which would be of use 
to the enemy ; but, to be sure, our friends on 
the Boer aide generally found out what our 
troops were about as soon as they wanted the 
information." 



CHAPTER XXII 

MAINLY PERSONAL 

To Lord Roberts, of course, I take oflF my hat 

He is the incarnation of everything that the 
soldier looks for in a leader. When thiu^js 
wear tlieir most sombre aspect — when Tommy 
is badgered about from pillar to post, sent 
here and there and back again without the 
slightest inklincj of what it all means, and 
everything seems to be going quite wrong — 
he comforts himself with the reflection that 
**J)obs knows what he is doing, and every- 
thinii: will come riojht in the end." I think 
this just about sums up the situation. The 
** little man " possesses the entire confidence 
of his vast army, and no general of modern 
times has better deserved its love and admira- 
tion ; certainly no commander has been more 
willingly served. We Australians ow^e him a 
deep (lebt of gratitude. He was the first to 
openly recognise us as useful allies. He made 
life tolerable for us in South Africa. 

When '' Bobs " and Kitchener first went up 
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to the front to take active command of the 
western force the most complete precautions 
were taken against an accident by the way. 
At this time a good deal of covert rebellion 
existed among farmers residing along the rail- 
way line between Cape Town and De Aar. 
We had troops stationed at intervals along- 
side the permanent way between these two 
places, but it would have required an Army 
Corps or two to patrol the whole length. 
Hence one never knew what might happen. 
A special train was put on, ostensibly for the 
Commander-in-Chief and his staflF, and it was 
timed to start just ahead of the ordinary mail 
train which leaves Cape Town every night at 
nine o'clock. Thousands of people flocked 
down to the station to see ** Bobs " oflf to 
the front The car blinds were drawn ; Staflf 
ofiicers rushed hither and thither full of im- 
portance ; but no sign of ** Bobs." The 
engine-driver leaned over his cab, watch- 
ing for the signal to start, and everybody 
wondered why the " little man " was so late. 
Then the traffic manager rushed forward and 
demanded why in thunder the train was beinj 
kept waiting. The conductor said he ha< 
been holding back for Lord Roberts. " Why, 
he s aboard, said the traffic manager. ''Ob, 
I didn't see him come, sir," replied the con- 
ductor ; " if you say it's all right well start 
at once." " Of course it's all right," snapped 
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hit* xupurior ; aod the traia stuomed out from 
the ultttfuna. 

"What a selll" remarked iho (uany man 
iu t)ic cniwd ; " Bolts bas Wen in the carriage 
all tlie time." So it apiieared. It was a very 
credtfaUci) crowd that now hcgan to diaperee. 
No Olio [>aid any uttcntioii to the ordinuy 
mail train ; but the traffic umiiu^r j;ot aboara 
it and he was srill Aomewhat excited. Arriv- 
ing: s^ ^'^^ River Station, a few miles oat 
of Oajio Town, ho alighted and went forward 
towards the engiae. Bometbii^ wu evi- 
dently wrong, for soon he and the driver 
were engaged in a warm altercation. The 
few stragglers on the platform, who had 
collected to see the "special" go through, 
crowded round to see the fun. At one time 
it looked as though they would come to 
blows ; and just at the most interesting stage 
ID the proceedings Roberts and Kitchener, 
both in mnfti, calmly sailed into the station 
and entered a reserved car, the blinds of 
which had previously been drawn. Not a 
soul on the platform noticed the distinguished 
pair ; but it was a significant fact that, im- 
mediately they were comfortably inside, the 
altercation near the engine suddenly collapsed, 
and the train went on its way north as though 
nothing had happened. It had all been most 
elaborately thought out Right along the 
line, at every station, crowds assembled to 
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^^ the " special " go through "with Lord 
Roberts aboard," and very few took auy 
inotiec of the train by which he was actually 
travelling. 

Wheu Lady Roberts travelled &om Bloem- 
fouteiii to join her husbaud at Pretoria, 
similar precautions agaJQet accident were 
taken, except that an armoured train, in- 
stead of a special, preceded the ordinary 
mail. 

Of Kitchener I know comparatively little, 
and should hesitate to talk atiout his work, 
even if I knew considerably more. To my 
mind lie ia chiefly remarkable on account of 
his nnlikcncsa to his published portraits. He 
is tall, slightly stooping, and quite fair as to 
complexion — not the jcl-black-moustached 
person one sees in shop window photographs. 
He looks out at you from under prominent 
eyebrows, with a now-then-none-of-your-non- 
aenso Hort of expression which is somelimcs 
a trifle dlscoucerting. Altogether he ia the 
type of man you would go out of your way to 
avoid in a narrow passage if he had a grudge 
against you. 

1 camo across Kipling, in khaki, at Karoo, 
under rather curious conditions. 1 knew he 
was in South Africa, but until this particular 
day had never seen him. He had come out 
from Blocmfontein with Bonnet Burleigh of 
the London Daiitf TeJeymph to seo a fight 
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I was deeply lutcrcsted at tbc time iu watch- 
ing the ftiivimco of ihe N.S.\V. Mounted 
Hifli!^ U[ion tlie Boer po«itiou, under a 
hvavy riHe fire, and sudiienly turned round 
ti> tiud two fiKUnMi uitliug on aat-beaps close 
alongside. Tiie cue I recoguiscd as Burleigh, 
and the other I guessed to be Kipling. 
Bullola occuHionally flew over in our dipec- 
tiou, but thti Bucr tire at this time was con- 
oeotrateil on the fellowa in the valley hclow 
aa. Riplinj; enmcbed dnwn under his aut- 
heap aud peered through his Liiiioculars. It 
wnn his first time umier fire. Every time 
I took a glance in his direction he was either 
lighting or relighting a little briar pipe 
which he had forgotten to refill in hia excite- 
ment. He talked and talked without cess- 
ation, until suddenly a shell Bcreeched over 
our heads and burst some distance in rear. 

"Good God!" ejaculated Burleigh, level- 
ling his glasses at the spot from which the 
flash sprang, " I thought those were our guns 
over there. 

The pair started off for the rear as more 
Boer guns opened fire, and they were just in 
time. A shell dropped behind the ant-heap 
Kipling had quitted barely a minute after he 
bad gone. He saw his first, and very nearly 
his lost, fight. 

One of the first men I met when we 
entered Kimberley was Cecil Rhodes, who 
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was then staying at the Sanatorium. He is 
a most interesting person to meet, but not 
quite so young and athletic in appearance as 
1 bad imagined. Practically he saved Kim- 
bortey. His was the guiding hand in most of 
the schemes set on foot for its protection. 
The construction of the "Long Cecil" at 
De Beers's works was one of the feats of the 
campaign. 

Among the commanding generals in the 
field I always regarded Tucker as the most 
interesting — largely because he was bo un- 
expected. You never knew what he would 
do under any given set of circumstances. He 
had a most complete vocabulary of language, 
more or less forcible — generally more than 
lesa He once placed a couple of corre- 
epondents under open arrest for daring to 
witness a fight without his permission, al- 
though they had general passes from Lord 
Roberts's Chief Press Censor to go anywhere 
and see anything. General Pole-Csirew also 
had a way of taking things into bis own hands, 
which one couldn't but admire. At Kroon* 
stadt he commandeered an hotel big enough 
to accommodate something like 100 guests 
for the special use of himself and a smallstaff. 
Sentries were placed at the doors and no one 
admitted without an order. He took an in- 
ventory of all the liquor on the premises and 
doled it out, through his Prorost-Marshal, to 
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officers commanding regiments, in homeopathic 
do8o«, at prices which he himself fixed. When 
the landlord ro»e in richteous wrath at this 



I 



usurpation oi < 

wcro taken uwi 
cocdcd to "mu 
came to resign hn 
begged to he allow 
hie own affairs. 



functions his keys 
um and the staff pro- 
i\. By degrees he 
the inevitable and 
to resume control over 
J General's point of 



view there is this to be aaid, that the landlord 
began by trying to Kqueeze too much out of a 
tired iiiul tliir.-ity urmy. On tbe otiicr hand, 
such prices were fixed upon his stock of liquids 
as could not have brought him in anything 
like a fair return on his outlay. I was stay- 
ing at the same hotel during the whole time 
that this little comedy was being eoacted, and 
the landlord showed me all his books by way 
of demonstrating the injustice of the thing. 
By a fluke I had engaged a room there before 
the place was commandeered, and I objected so 
strongly to being turned out that they finally 
allowed me to remain. 

General Ian Hamilton, to my mind, was the 
most charming of all divisional commanders. 
Almost courtly in his bearing to all, whether 
commissioned or not, he won the love and 
admiration of our Australian troops without 
Ml apparent efi'ort. We saw a good deal more 
of him than any other general on the field, and 
he trusted us in positions which needed both 
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grit and circumBpection. Colonel dc Lisle, 
our Corps Commander, struck me as an ideal 
Mounted lofaotry leader. He believed im- 
plicitly in this branch of the service, and lost 
no chance of showing it off by brilliant and 
(lashing movements which usually " came off." 
Unfortunately, from our point of view, he was 
an Imperial officer — a Durham Light Infantry 
man — and half his corps or thereabonts was 
made up of Imperial Mounted Infantry, who 
were frequently accorded a good deal of credit 
which should have gone to the Colonials. 
Rightly or wrongly, we Australians feel that 
we should have had a chance, as a Brigrade. 
under a C-olonial Brigadier, on the same 
principle that General Brabant commanded 
Brabant's Horse. But here arises the diffi- 
calty. Early in the preliminary negotiations, 
before Australia had actually sent troops to 
the front, Mr Chambcriain instructed us not 
to despatch any officers over the rank of major 
with the contingent So great, however, was 
the scramble for appointments to the South 
A&ican force that colonels sunk their rank 
in order to secure places, either as Si>ecial 
Service or Regimental officers. Captains and 
brevet-majors did duty as junior subalterns, 
and subalterns went as sergeants. Thus it 
happened that when an Australian Brigade 
was talked of at Blocmfontein, we had no 
officers of sufBciently high rank to take com- 
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mand, and the Imperial Government conH 
not make any promotions or rciuatatements 
without the formal approval of the Colonial 
Goverame"*" '^^—f- notices containing such 
promotions it of fact, followed us 

about the nonths. quite unknown 

to the offi& jerued. In the matter 

of pay, tot icers were not too well 

treated oi iicting correspondence 

between oi' e Imperial Pay Depart- 

ments. IM were reduced to ridica- 

lous straits u^ . 'al consequence. Bat 

worse than this waa t&e nncercmonioua way in 
which oiir Spcfial Scrvit^e (^ffir-ors were treated 
at the base. True, it was largely due to 
neglect on the part of our Government to 
properly accredit them. The fact remains, 
however, that they were treated very much 
as military adventurers, and found great diffi- 
culty in getting employment of any sort at 
the front. l^ater, when they began to be 
recognised at thoir true value, their services 
were at a premium. lu no place did they 
prove more useful than as Iiitelligenee officers. 
Can anybody say why the average British 
Intelligence Ofliccr is usually the least intelli- 
gent of liis tribe, and why he so frequently 
wears an eyeglass? We " gave it up " very 
early in the campaign, but as time wore on 
we accustomed ourselves to the combination, 
and then we knew why the intelligence work 
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came to be done so indifferently. Until we 
had marched through a district we found it 
impossible to obtain maps of it at all reliable, 
and until we stumbled against some Boer 
Commandant we hadn't the smallest idea of 
his position or strength. Colonial officers, 
and especially South Africans, could have 
done much for the army in this department 
if they had not been so frequently hampered 
by orders from boys with commissions and pedi- 
grees and nothing else. Not that the British 
officer — even the eyeglassed variety — lacks 
courage. During the whole campaign I have 
never seen a case of **funk" on his part. 
What he lacks in bush warfare is the thing 
we call ** nouse.'* You can take him out and 
lose him so easily. I remember the case of a 
British subaltern who was sent on outpost duty 
with half a dozen men to watch a particular 
farmhouse. He had to get the owner of the 
farm to show him the way back to camp. 
Then the British Transport Officer, who 
** knows his position," will never think of 
taking advice from a common or garden 
Colonial who happens to know the country 
through which he is travelling. He will get 
his wagons hopelessly stuck in an impossible 
drift, rather than go round by an easier route 
which has been suggested to bim. Then 
when the worst has befallen him, he will 
turn on the presumptuous Colonial with an 
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aggrieved expression and a can't-you-aiig- 
gest-any-way-out-of-the-difficulty air which is 
quite too pathetic. 

Among *-!'^i'"^ r,<.rar,t,a,ges at the front — and 
in a big ca . hardJy throw a stone 

fifty yard' tting one — one must 

necessarily men as Prince Francis 

and Prinoi of Teck. They were 

entirely w ve are pleased to call 

" side." ' ir share of bard work 

like any ju n in a line regiment, 

and into tne w^.j; bey were the very best 

of good fellows round a camp fire. Sir Ash- 
mcad Bartlett, who dodged about here, there, 
and everywhere, afforded Sfinie of ua a good 
deal of uniu.senient by the kid-gloved way in 
wliich be followed up the movements of the 
army, but he was as keen as mustard in a 
figlit, and bursting witli energy. 

We liad a few titles scattered here and 
there among the l>ig army of correspondents, 
and a fair proportion of Au.^tralisins— many of 
them acting for lidiidou new.tipapors. M. H. 
Donoboe, of the Londim Clironk-le, A. G. 
Hales, of the Daili/ A^-ii-y, and Mortimer 
Mempes, one of li/ncl- and W/n'tc'fi stafl' of 
artists, are cases in point. Those of us who 
represented Australiiin papers hud not, on the 
whole, too rosy a time of it. Donald Mac- 
Don;dd, a brilliant Mcliiotirne man, was shut 
up in Ladysmith during the siege, and went 
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home immediately afterwards completely 
broken down. W. J. Lambie, as before 
stated, was killed near Rensburg. H. H. 
Spooner, of the Sydney Evening ffews^ died 
of enteric at Deelfontein. We left him be- 
hind at Bloemfontein on May 1st, and never 
saw him again. He was one of the " whitest " 
men Australia sent out — a most generous, 
open-handed fellow, the staunchest of friends, 
and the most honourable of colleagues. 
Major Reay, a Victorian, went back home 
from Bloemfontein invalided before the 
general advance north took place, and the 
representative of the New Zealand Press 
Association went down with fever at Arundel 
very much earlier than this. No, unfortun- 
ately our correspondents did not bear the 
charmed lives of the rank and file. 

Among Special Service officers we have to 
deplore the deaths of Colonel Umphelby, a 
Victorian, and " one of the best " ; also 
Lieutenant Grieve, one of the most promising 
of the younger generation of New South 
Wales officers. Major Bridges (New South 
Wales) and Captain Johnston (Victoria), both 
leading Colonial artillerists, were invalided 
home after some months of useful work with 
Imperial batteries. 
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CHAPTER XXll 1 

TUB MODBHN UOBJtESPONDBNT 

It seems to me, as the result of a year's cam- 
paigning with tliB British Army — and coming 
to it, frcsli from constant asaociatian with 
Australian troops — that the game of war 
correspondiug, before it will be worth playing 
as a career, ought to be hedged round by 
quite a new set of rules. The correspondent's 
position and status in the field ought to be 
more clearly defined. In America they 
manage things quite differently. Your 
Yankee newspaper man, if he isn't actually 
" running " the campaign, is hobnobbing witn 
commanding generals, and advising them 
what to do. He flatters himself that he is 
making history, and not merely recording it. 
We had several of this type in South Africa 
— men who had come over fresh from Cuba 
and the Philippines — and it took them quite 
a long time to accustom themselves to the 
altered circumstances. They found it some- 
what difficult even to "get acquainted," as 
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they put it, with ** minor British generals"; 
and one of them — by far the most brilliant of 
his particular school — went over in disgust 
to the other side, and became strongly pro- 
Boer. 

Another American, whom I knew well, 
laboured long under the impression that 
British officers were willing, and even anxious, 
to assist correspondents in their work. He 
preferred to deal at first hand with generals, if 
they were handy. He wouldn't bother with 
a major if there were a colonel about. When 
roused to resentment by some more than or- 
dinarily obvious snub, he would reverse this 
process, and address generals as ** colonel," 
and colonels as " major." It was generally a 
most effective form of repartee, especially 
when he had reduced the scale of military 
rank as far as ** sergeant." One day he was 
brusquely stopped by a major-general as he 
rode quietly along the road. 

" Look here. Colonel," he remonstrated, 
" Tm an AmurceiU, and used to being treated 
civilly." 

** I don't care what you are used to ; 
you can't go any farther along this road." 

"But, Major, can you tell me by what 
right—" 

"No, I can't tell you anything. Get out 
of this." 

" But I want to know, Captain — " 
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"Look here, sir, if yoa don't clear out, I'D 
L;ivc you placed under arrest." 

" You cftu do what you like with me, 
Sergeaut-Maior. I'm an Amurcan citizen, j 

<;veu in Sou i 

By the tin ched the sergeanb- I 

major atage deemed it advi»-| 

able to sher J might safely bef 

trusted to a close hy, "who in J 

thunder that ir there was dresaedj 

in o£Bcer*a ui 

Among Lc londents you may' 

find three or tour wno possess the Ajnericaua 
aggressivenoss. They are p;ci!erally titled 
persoiiagus who go out at tlu'ir own expense 
for the experienci; wliich tliey are likely to 
get, and not beciiuse they know anything of 
journalism. The average untitled corre- 
spoudout has yet a gooil deal of leeway to 
make up in tliis respect. His work is 
arduous, and to some extent respon.sible, 
and he has to fight tlio whole of the British 
Army system into the bargain. Wlien the 
column has settled down to rest for the 
night after a big liattle, he lias to set to 
work to lind the Press Censor and get his 
message off; and Censors, if they know their 
business, hi<le themsi'lves away when they 
are likely to he wanted. After this, unless 
he has a despatch rider in his employ, your 
correspondent has to ride back to the nearest 
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telegraph office, running the risk of losing 
his way or losing the column on his return. 
All of which he does, more or less cheerfully, 
for a few pounds a week and his expenses. 
He lives no better than the average subaltern 
on service, and gets over twenty times as 
much ground. And yet every obstacle that 
an ingenious War Office system can devise 
is placed in his way. Under Methuen he 
was not allowed to cross the road without 
a pass signed by the Press Censor, or write 
a letter to his wife without it being read, 
lest something of it should find its way into 
print. Under Lord Roberts, he was treated 
with courteous toleration. 

And every campaign he runs an equal, if 
not greater, risk of death by bullet or disease 
than the average soldier. When he has been 
through half a dozen and come out alive, 
what wonder that he finds himself unfitted 
for the humdrum of everyday journalism. 
Then in sheer desperation he takes to the 
lecture platform, and ever afterwards selects 
his material with an eye to public audiences. 
If he is not an artist, he buys a camera and 
takes it to the front. There he stays, just 
long enough to exhaust what he conceives to 
be the ** sensations" of the compaign, and 
slips back to London so that he may strike 
the lecturing market while it booms. He 
knows from experience that there will be a 
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slump immediately the war is over and all 
tliose otiicr low corrc«i>oiitlDiita begin to tell 
the public of their cxpericDces. 

He scramb'"" "" *^" ♦'"i first disengaged 
platform ai the limelight. 

"Ahem! E' gentlemen. To- 

night 1 am gi le first authentic, 

connected am var yet furnished 

to the genei 1 I am going to 

show you a e hot pictures — not 

the fanciful by special artists 

in Fleet Street, jhotographs taken 

on the field of battle, many of them under 
very liciivy fire, as you will mitieo. Thej- 
speak for themselves. You know that the 
camera cannot lie." 

In other words, all subsequent accounts 
may saftdy be regarded as base aud weak 
imitations. 

Tlien the special artist comes back, filled 
with the supremest coutempt for these 
wretched camera iiends, and he also stands 
under the limelight l)fforc a large audience. 
"Ladies and gcutlemen, you have been told 
—or rather the general pul)lic — or perhaps 
I should say that small section of the public 
which attended the somewhat premature 
lectures delivered by a contemporary — that 
the camera cannot He. Ladies and gentle- 
men, it all depends on the man behind the 
camera — the man who presses the button. 
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To-night I am going to show you that these 
* snapshots-under-fire * are, from first to last, 
pure, concentrated, unadulterated *fake/ I 
shall show you how easy a matter it is for 
an unprincipled person to juggle with his 
camera, doctor his negatives, and gull you — 
yes, I mean it, ladies and gentlemen. I am 
only an artist myself, and 1 don't profess to 
do more than reproduce on paper the principal 
incidents of the campaign as they presented 
themselves to me, but 1 can safely affirm that 
every picture which 1 shall show you has 
either been drawn on the spot from life or 
from sketches supplied to me by other people 
who were there. 1 leave it to you to decide 
which you prefer — honest impressions or bare- 
faced frauds." 

While the general public is still scratching 
its poor head over this problem, the veteran 
who doesn't either photograph or sketch 
returns from the front and takes the floor. 
To all that his predecessors have advanced 
on this point he replies ''Rats" — of course 
with some little circumlocution. "I, ladies 
and gentlemen, had been campaigning for 
years before either the special artist or the 
special photographer were thought of seriously, 
and I can assure you that neither is above 
suspicion of fraud. In these modern wars 
you cannot get close enough to the fight to 
do any good with a camera, and a mere pencil 
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is powcrlcsH to reproduce the local colour. 
VVIiile the Biiapithottist is fiddling about vith 
his focussing apparatus and running rouud 
his BulijccC 80 (U) to get between it and the 
aun, tlie artist is Bharpening his pencil and 
wondering what he shall put in his picture 
and what he tihall leave out, and by the 
time both men arc ready for action their 
subject hiis diHappeared. You may take it 
from an old veteran, ladies and gentlemen, 
that the only way to do a modern fight is 
to ride about the field, see alt that there is 
to be seen, make your notes on the spot, and 
write your account while the whole thing is 
fresh in your memory." 

Between the three, your man in the street 
doesn't know which to believe. He wants 
disinterested advice on the subject, and as 
this campaign is not my fourth nor fifth, but 
my very first, I not unnaturally feel that I 
am the person to give it. I should unhesitat- 
ingly say, "Don't believe a single one of us; 
we are all lying to you more or less — some 
more, others considerably less. The snap- 
shottist, under fire, deceives you in a negative 
sort of way— if I may be pardoned the ex- 
pression — because he puts his own interpreta- 
tion on what the camera has seen, and you 
know it is a very easy thing for some photo- 
graphers to mistake a picture taken under 
peaceful, favourable conditions, for a real 
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battle scene. The negatives will get mixed 
up, no matter how careful you may be, and 
sometimes it happens that a picture, say of the 
battle of Blankfontein, slips into the paper 
before the photographer finds out that after 
all it ought to have been labelled "The 
Royal Russets at Robinsonsfontein ; showing 
how they would storm a kopje if they had a 
chance." Of course by this time it is too 
late to repair the mistake, besides it would 
only cause unnecessary comment — and, after 
all, the public doesn't like to be undeceived in 
matters of this sort 

I would go on to explain to my friend in 
the street — if he hadn't already had quite 
enough of the subject — how much easier it is 
with modern weapons to take a person's life 
at 1000 yards than his photograph at 
1000 feet. It is all a matter of range, 
and in this respect the camera is no match for 
the Mauser, nor the cinematograph for the 
pom-pom — that, in fact, the photographer 
hasn't been able to keep pace with the 
slaughterer. I would suggest to him the 
diflBculty in the way of snapping invisible 
moving objects at 1500 yards' range, without 
an instantaneous telephoto lens, a focal-plane 
shutter, and a Rontgen ray apparatus all 
rolled into one. I would tell him gently 
that, so long as he asked for and insisted upon 
the impossible in photography, these "special 
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BitaiMihottisU)" would go on supplying it, and 
pK>c«ud to j^vc him oxamplcs of tue frauds to 
wbioh he lent hiii countonance. 

Then I would take him into the nearest 
hotol uud buy him a drink, just to fortify him 
Against what 1 had to any about the " special 
artist" I would reach for an illastrattd 
paper, and show him how hopolcas it had 
become for even the camera to compete with 
the brush, when thpy eould publish in London 
such artistic drawinj^a of battles fought in the 
Transvaal within two or three days of the 
actual engagi'mcnt. I would show him how 
horribly nnpicturesque the real thing was as 
compared with illustrated journalism, and try 
to explain to him bow necessair it was to put 
in puffs of smoke, so as to break up solid 
masses, and indicate the position of the enemy, 
and how impossible to make certain pictures 
"compose" without a bursting shell or two 
in the foreground. Then, if he were not by 
this time absolutely bored to extinction, I 
would proceed something like this : — But 
you must remember, in fairness to the artist, 
that he does not profess to give you a photo- 
graphic reproduction of any particular scene. 
He would rather die if he were any sort of an 
artist at all. He is all his life trying to learn 
what to leave out ; his artistic soul positively 
loathes the canvas or paper blistered all over 
with mere facts. His place is to make a 
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selection from those facts, and give you his 
impression of one. And most people who 
know anything about art prefer a good artist s 
impression to the best photograph. If only 
the "special artist" would stick to that! 
But picturesque incidents are so few and far 
between, and battles extend over such a 
distressingly large area nowadays, and, in 
short, the ordinary mortal often finds himself, 
with the best intentions in the world, unable 
to watch the whole field of action. But 
the illustrated paper editor wants something 
more than a truthful impression. He thinks 
that you, the general public, want blood and 
thunder, and he will give it you at any cost. 
If his man at the front won't send sensational 
stuflf back, well, it can be done in Fleet Street 
without the slightest trouble. Your modern 
editor will hand over a paragraph of but six 
lines to one of his artists who has never been 
nearer to war than a sham fight at Easter, 
with the suggestion that something might be 
made of this. In a couple of days' time you 
have the incident fully illustrated, without 
the inconvenience of waiting for mails, or 
anything of that sort. If the artist is new 
to the work, and so far lost to all sense of 
what the public wants as to draw things as 
he thinks they ought to be, the editor will not 
scruple to tell him that if he can't clothe his 
figures more decently, and make them look 
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more like they do on parade, and groom his 
horses better, and make them look more like 
chargers, lie had better look elsewhere for 
commissious. '^^^ -"■f'-*^ +hereupon will take 



bis drawing 
tador's dumi 
chargers, and 
impossible co< 
tesquely-bun 
The editor ii 
cheque, and j 
will do more 



Q his figures into 
Jiem on prancing 
loping madly over 
h a storm of gro- 
id there you are. 
10 artist gets his J 
ation. The editor ' 
He will go over 



to the enemy's lines for you, under a 
fire wliich would perforate boiler plate, 

or anything but a journalistic hide, and 
bring back real pictures of Boer life in 
the trenches — but always, mind you, either 
"drawn on tiic spot " or " from material 
supplied by an eye-witness." If there is 
anything wrong with the picture, you must 
put it down to the eye-witness, wlio, of course, 
is not always absolutely reliable. I have 
known cases in which men were conducted 
into the Boer lines, blindfolded, and led back 
in the same condition, but tliis fact did not 
prevent them furnishing to the special artist 
in London, l)y telepatliy, the most minute 
particulars of all that had occurrefl. 

But you are mortally sick of the subject by 
this time. No? You want to know the 
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worst? Then just take auuther toothful, and 
I'll tell you iu half-a-dozcn words how the 
conimou or gardeu conesiKtudeut leads you 
astray. Plis arc rather errors of omissiou 
than tiommissioD. Uc tells you half the 
truth — uut the whole, aud uotbiug but. You 
see, the troops wou't play up to the special 
artist ; they insist on spreudiug themselves 
out at tweuty or thirty-puce intervals when 
they Sturm kupjes, 6o as to reduce the risk of 
beiug shot, instcud of bunching up together 
in picturesque groups, aud the Boers object 
to waiting about ia their trenches to be 
bayoueted, as the artist thinks they ought 
to do ; consequcutly a fight usually spreads 
itself over perhaps ten or twelve miles of 
country, aud the ordinarily conscientious cor- 
respondent can't be in more than two places 
at once. But, you say, he can get his infor- 
mation like the special artist — from eye- 
wituesses. Of course ho can, and of course 
he does, but everything depends upon the 
seleetioD he makes. Do you know there are 
actually at this time iu the British Army 
officers who will sumctimcs so far forget 
themselves as to crack up their own regi- 
ments I It's an absolute fact. But can't the 
correspondent go to the Headquarter Staff and 

fet an authentic account of what he didn't 
appen to see ? Yes, he can, but they give 
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him dry details, which he won't have at any 
price. He knows that yoii want something 
more exciting, and he is there to do hia duty 
by you. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

ANOTHER EXTEACI FROM HT DIARY 

" Vrbdepobt, Aiigust \st — By a route roughly 
approximatiDg the outline of a badly-drawn 
map of Australia we have come back to within 
a few mites of the spot where we camped on 
the 24th May last — ten weeks ago ; and if 
appearances go for anything we are just 

getting ready for another start. They are re- 
tting the whole corps and making a 
desperate attempt to collect its scattered 
units. During the march from here to here, 
covering a distance of something close upon 
1000 miles, we have dropped our sick 
and wounded at various points for medical 
treatment, under the impression that they 
would rejoin the regiment immediately they 
recovered. But experience has proved ^at 
when once a man is left behind on the road 
we seldom or never see him again. He is 
absolutely lost to the regiment. Probably he 
has been invalided home. We have no means 
of telling, and, unless he is serioosly ill or 
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dead, his case is not officiiilly reported by thfll 
Medical Officer. We are uot getting anya 
further draft from home, conBcqueutJy ouif*I 
ranks are gi "er and beautifully J 

less. One c; this sort of thing, , 

and the regi ot complain at it, i 

What the d fficers, however, doJ 

complain of, e which has grown 1 

up recently U stray units into J 

what are « ite regiments.' Al 

scjuadron of . antry, for example,! 

is required for a particuim' piece of work, say 
at Kroonstad, The Military Comniaudaut 
there sends round an ulheor to rope in all the 
stray men he can Hiul about the place. Some 
of them have ju.st come out of hospital, others 
have been sent down for remouut.s, others for 
stores, possibly a few for mails. They are all 
gathered into this officer's not and handed 
over to some brigadier as a composite regi- 
ment. This ha])pencd in the case of about 
100 of the N.8.W. Mounted Kifles under 
Lieutenant Learmonth, who was sent down 
from Pretoria to Kroonstad for remounts. 

"The refitting even of a regiment is not a 
matter which takes hours or days. Generally 
it is a case of weeks and weeks of hard work. 
There are so many regiments needing reha- 
bilitation about the same time. The nearest 
ordnance stores happen to be near Bloemfon- 
tein. There, just outside the city, stands a 
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little cluster of canvas shops, which provide 
almost everything that the soldier rcqaires on 
service. It is a sort of al fresco Westbonrne 
Grove, and the Government is the Whiteley. 
They don't take cash, but nothing is issued 
without the production of some formidable 
document, signed and countersigned, initialed 
and counter-initialed. In one tent you will 
find blankets, horse-rugs, picketing ropca ; 
in another tinned meat, emergency rations, 
biscuits. A third is devoted to men's cloth- 
ing. You have to go to a fourth for boots, 
and so on. And outside every tent, from 
dawn to dark, you may sec twenty or thirty 
men all waiting admission, and all provided 
with orders. If the Quarter-master happens 
to \k pressed for time he will probably split 
up his requisition into ten or twelve parts, 
and send ten or twelve men to wait their turn 
at tlie various depots. Occasionally they 
have to wait more than twelve hours before 
anyone can find time to attend to them. 

"This is probnbly why Colonel de Lisle has 
taken wlvantage of the spell at Vredefort to 
despatch Colonel Knight, Lieutenant M'Glinn, 
the Quartermaster and 100 of the rank and 
file to Bloemfontcin. The sick and other 
details arc proceeding as far as Rroonstad 
for hospital treatment, remounts, etc. The 
Colonel and Quartermaster are Instructed to 
make every effort to collect all corps' details. 
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'is duty, is to refit the 
the regiment. This 
home. Rather the 
ibly bound on some 
er De Wet, the direc- 
y circumstances. It 
ileneral Ian Hamilton, 
shoulder, handed us 
General HamUton, 



and arrange for the necessary remounts, in 
order to permit of their once more joining the 
command. Lieutenant M'GIinn, who has been 
Bpeciftlly Bele"""^ '~~ 

whole corps, 
doesn't look 
reverse. W< 
other side-e: 
tion being • 
was at Heidi 
who had dis, 
over to General .»^i 
I understand, has since been given command 
of quite a new brigade, and is now operating 
somewhere near Pretoria. General Hutton ia 
also supposed to be somewhere in that 
locality, although we find it very difficult to 
ascertain anything of what is going on outside 
our own camp. We haven't even seen 
General Hutton since leaving Krooustad about 
the middle of May, although we are supposed 
to belong to his brigade. But commands out 
here are shufllcd up so frequently and so 
rapidly that our case is far from being sin- 
gular. In fact, it is a wise man who knows 
his own brigadier. If you should happen to 
question twenty Tommies indiscriminately, 
you would probably find that not more than 
ten of them knew to what corps they belonged, 
and even these would be doubtful as to their 
own commanding officers. 
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"We happened to be at Frankfort when 
Hector Macdouald's Highland Brigade marched 
in from Heilbron. They were loudly cheered 
by our men as they passed through. They 
brought over two wagon-loads of mails, bub 
none for us ; the majority of us haven't had a 
line from home since leaving Bloemfontcin ; the 
men were fearfully disappointed. Another 
four or five days' march brought us to Reitz, 
which is due south from Frankfort, and half 
way to Bethlehem, our next halting-place. 
We reached the latter township on the 9th, 
and remained there until the 15th. It is a 
pretty little town, about the size of Heil- 
bron, with a fine church, and boulevaided 
streets, but when we entered, the place wore 
a forlorn, deserted look. We found that 
Generals Paget and Clements had reached 
there before us and cleared the Boers out 
before them. We learnt from the residents 
that Clements sent word into the town, giving 
them two hours to clear out before he com- 
menced shelling. Precisely to the hour he 
landed a shell clean through the iron roof of a 
boose on the outskirts of the town. 

" The stores here, as they bad been in the 
other towns through which we passed, were 
very little use to us. The Boers had cleaned 
them out of everything which by any possible 
chance could have ministered to our comforts. 
In camp we suffered considerably from the 
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abaenee of firewood and decent water, but 
every etTort was made to ward off the ever- 
increasing grip which fliiteric in gettiug as the 
season pro^refiafts. Tho. wftter-carta were sent 
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voy had rather a 
r one day. The 
n the roadside in 
order to allow the mules lo be watered. The 

grass jiore was wai^^t deep and very dry. 
Sudilcidy, over a rise, appeared a rapidly- 
moving w.ill of flame, and the wind was bring- 
ing it in our direetion. Every man turned 
out with l>ag or blanket, or something of the 
sort with wliicli to extinguish the fire. Those 
of the wagons which were almo.st ready to 
in.span were immediately got under way and 
gallopcil through the line of fire into the cool 
but elmrred pateh beyond. Neither mules nor 
horses take kindly to this process. I re- 
member near Roodcpoort, on the evening as 
we took possession of that town, we met such 
another obstacle. The whole of the regiment 
went tlirough the flames at a hand gallop, but 
even then the horses' fetlocks and legs were 
completely singed. While the mules were 
passing through the furnace, and thn niggers 
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were inspanning the rest, our men had man- 
aged practically to tjet the fire under, hut by' 
sonic means it crept round and took us in the 
flank. Two wagous in course of being in- 
spanucd suddenly found themflelvefl enveloped, 
in Hamea fully four feet high. The mulca 
pinngod and kicked, tangled themselves into 
knots with the harness, and the majority of 
them had to be shot. They were horribly 
burnt. 

"After leaving Reitz we made a reconnais- 

ncc iu force in the directiou of Swarlicrt'a 

The passage was through a forniidabte- 

loktng range of mountains towards Benckal 

') we took on our way back to the railway 

while Hector Macdonald went in the 

isite direction to Harrismith. A Yeo- 

nry offirer, wounded, and the bodies of four 

Yeomanry were found near a table- 

^ _ _ kopje which had been plnckUy but 

nnwisely attacked by thirteen of them. Those 

who were not killed or wounded were taken 

prisoners. Before leaving Bcthlt^liem il lie- 

~" me necessary to Bcnd a large eonvoy back 

adicy for supplies, and our regiment wna 

upon to contrihut* its quota to tlio 

Colonel de Li-sle asked for a squadron, 

ig it to the Officer Commanding to deter- 

inc which. At that time the majority of us 

ander the impression that once they. 

icd the railway lino they would lie seu6 
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dowu to the base, and as moat of them have 
had quite enough of this hunt through the 
eountry after De Wet, there was some compe- 
tition us to who tthouhl go. Lots were drawn 
and the task fell to ' C ' Squadron. Convoy 
and escort left for Lindley with the object of 
giiiiifj on to Kroonstad. Our men were highly 
ploaa('<l with the prospect of getting back to 
civilisntioD. But on the 24th of this month 
they turned up once more near Vredefort. They 
liad not got m far as Kroonstad when they 
were snapped up by some Statf officer and at- 
tai-lu'd Ui LitlK''s Brigade. It appears that 
ihfv li.iil hi-i'ii tiglitiiifi in dofi'iicc of the con- 
voy jirotty well tlit; whole periwl of the 
joiiriH'y fmin Belhluhem. The remaining four 
squailions of ilic ivgimont loft Bctldelicm at 
noon on the llJlIi and travelled Bome eight or 
ten mill's liL'foi-o liivouftcking for the night. 
Next morning a junction was effected with 
l'ag.-t'rt force. 

".Aii'l now fulhnved a scries of forced 
man^hca for t lio purpose of trying conclu- 
.sions witli Do Wot, Morning after morning 
we wore rousod out at four o'clock in the 
bittor (-old and pitoli dark. The regiment 
and trans])ort invariably moved off between 
five and iive-thirty, just as dawn was coming 
up. Instead of twelve and fifteen miles 
a. day wo \von> doing an average of twenty, 
with an occasional twenty - five, and that 
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means coming into carap each night consider- 
ahly after sunset, when it is impossible to 
pick your ground. Three days out from 
Bethlehem we were engaged in a smart 
action with De Wet's rearguard at a place 
called Palmietfontein, half way between there 
and Senekal. Palmietfontein is the name of 
a farmhouse. Probably you won't find it 
marked on the map. New South Wales and 
Western Australia kept pretty well within 
range of De Wet's rearguard for the greater 
part of the dny, and harassed him consider- 
ably. It is impossible to say what loss he 
sustained, but at the close of the day the 
N.S.W. casualty list showed Privates Ben- 
netts, Biddel and Joseph Palazzi killed, while 
Lieutenant Tooth and Sergeant Nicholson 
were wounded. Tooth's wound was slight, 
the bullet pasaing through the fleshy part of 
his thigh. Nicholson's nose was rather badly 
shattered. The West Australians lost even 
more heavily, Major Moor, the Commanding 
Oflicer, and several men were shot dead near 
a stone kraal, having reached within forty 
yards of the enemy. They played with some 
success the game which the Queenslandera 
started early in the campaign — that is, they 
held up their helmets on their rifles above 
cover, while their comrades shot the unsus- 
pecting Boers who were firing at the helmets. 
One of the enemy thus despatched we found 
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with a buidolier foU of wft-iioMd boHetSL 
A party went out to bring th« bodias into 
ounp 1^ midnight, and joat before daylight 
next morning a monmfbl little funeral pro- 
oeaaion might have been deoemed wendinffita 
way to the top of an adjacent xiae. The 
Borplieed chaplain, Father Patrick, led the 
way, followed by a firing-party, and Fklaiai'a 
remains were lud to reat by lantern light. 
A wooden ctobb waa erected orer Him grmTOu 
At dayl^ht Father Patrick, aooompanied by 
a small party, went out some considerable 
distnncc and buried the remains of Private 
Biddcl, who, wc found, had been shot through 
the thigh cither with an expansive or ex- 
plosive bullet. Over his grave was also 
erected a crosa, and Private Bennettfs body 
was laid alongside that of bis comrade. 

"And BO for the time short radons and 
other discomforts were forgotten until, on 
the 24th, we sighted Vredefort. Another 
fight took place with De Wet round here^ 
but the regiment was not brought into action. 
Kitchener's Horse succeeded in capturing five 
wagons and fifteen prisoners, some of whom 
were wearing portions of our khaki uniform. 
De Wet hag now retired beyond Vredefort, 
and occupied a strong position in a range of 
kopjes to the east. It is understood that 
Broadwood, the latest Brigadier-General, to 
whom we have been attached during the 
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course of our chequered career, will sib tight 
here for at least a week or tea days while 
dispositions are being made by the other 
columns for another of those time-honoured 
'enveloping' movements. This rest for both 
men and horses will be keenly appreciated. 
People at home can have but a faint idea of 
what is involved by a series of forced marches 
on three-quarter rations in a culd climate like 
this, and I can't give any idea of it in mere 
words. However, the regiment, tattered and 
hungry and tired, has reached here safely, 
and men are now looking forward to warm 
clothing and letters from home." 



CHAPTER XXV 

THK BIVOOAC 

The Adjutant. Any luck to-day, youngster? 

TiiE Sun. Not much, air; ouly an historic 
triangle used years ago to ring in Dutch in- 
dependence. 

Tbb QnABTBB-MASTBB. Did anyone see you 
take it ? 

The Sub. Of course ; It wasn't a shop with 
a side door. 

The Adjutant. What did you pay for 
it? 

The Sub. I'm afraid to say how much. Of 
course you have to pay a decent price if you 
want a relic worth having. 

Thb Q.-M. We know all about that. How 
much? 

The Sub. Half-a-crown {ribcdd laughter). 
Tou needn't laugh so consumedly. IVe seen 
most of you pay for things sometimes. 

Tee Q.-M. Of course we do, always ; and 
even if we haven't got the money we give 
receipts. 
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The Chaplain. That remiDds me. I heard 
the other daj that you had taken the major 
portion of a flock of sheep, given the owner 
one shilling and ninepence on account, and 
told him to call on the C.LV.s for the 
balance. 

The Q.-M. Oh t Padre I How could you 
believe auch a thing of me ? 

The Chaplain. I'm afraid acme of you 
fellows are no better than you ought to be. 
Do you know that a sergeant of " Q " Squadron 
came up to me most mysteriously in a store 
in town the other day and asked how I was 
going to get my stuff away. 

The Sub. What did you tell him ? 

The Chaplain. The front door, of course. 

He seemed quite disappointed ; thought I 

ought to have discovered some back entrance. 

[Laughter. 

Thb Q.-M. See the force of a baa example. 
Now when I want any stores or curios of any 
kind — 

An Ordbblt (wAo has irut sprung Jiym 
nowhere in particular, suddenly hreaJa into 
the circle — he carries a long coffin-like bundle 
done up in a horse blanixt). I've got it, 
sir. 

Ohnbs. Got what ! 

The Q.-H. Something for me. (Aside) 
Take it away, you idiot. Do you want the 
whole camp to see it ? 
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Omnes. Tell us about it. 

The Sub. Well, they invitetl me to dine 
with them one night. My horse, which was 
branded on the fore-hoofa, was hitched Dp to 
a pef{ in front of the tent where we dined. 
About nine o'clock, when I went to mount 
him, I found that someone had substituted an 
old broken-down Argentine. Of coarse I 
noticed the difference at once, but could not 
find my own horse anywhere in the lines. 
Finally I took a lantern n>und and examined 
the hoofs of every animal in camp. Yes, I 
found him at last. His old brand had bcou 
almost but not quite obliterated with a file, 
and a new regimental brand bunit in on top 
of it. That's playing it a bit low down on a 
guest, eh ? 

The Coloneu By the way, Quarter- master, 
did you get much forage on the road to-day ? 

Thr Q.-M. I managed to get four wagon- 
loads, sir, but the Brigade Supply Officer came 
np and took possession. 

TliK Col. liother those [mperiol officers ; 
they seem to expect us to do all the foraging 
for the entire column. I wonder where they 
' would bo if their horses had to depend apon 
them entirely. 

The Ajwutant. Did you hear, sir. how our 
Wf^ons were measm) up at the Drift to-night, 
about 6vc miles from camp ? 

The Col. No! 
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Tiis AiKiUTAST. The Divisional Transport 

Officer l<wt liis liead completely. Three lines 
of wiigona couverKod towards the Drift on the 
for side, And iuai<;&u ' ' letting one eolutaa 
cross at a time he a our wagons np into 
three bnlchps. with the lesult that the socood 
bate)] couldn't 6nd a"" race of tho first wh^ 
it got through, and bird wan<len>d aboat 

for hours looking tor t e other two bat<:be& 
Wc were three hours late in settling down for 
the niijhl, and some of the wagons haven't 
b.iM] ('■tund y.t. I hiive just sent an officer 
back along the road to look for them. 

Thr Sub. Poor chap. I don't envy him 
hia job. He won't get back before daylight. 
Colonel, do you know what all that firing was 
about in our rear this morning ? 

The Col. I've got a shrewd suspicion. It 
occurred at a farmhouse we passed on tiie 
left yesterday afternoon. An officer reported 
to me that there was forage to be had there, 
so I determined to send a few men up for it 
at daybreak this morning, just before we 
started. When we called yesterday afternoon 
there was only a "widow" lady there, but 
during the night her husband and a few 
friends must have come back, for I hear that 
immediately our men approached they were 
fired upon firom the farm. The General sent 
over some Rimington Scouts to clear the 
Boers out and bum down the farm. 
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The Bivouac 

Thb Adjutant. Talking of farms, what 
became of that wildebeeste 1 saw in camp the 
other day ? 

Thb Q.-M. I heard Captain Blank say that 
it wouldn't lead behind the wagons. Some of 
the men managed to get a head rope on it, 
but it tore several picket pegs out of the 
ground before they succeeded in quieting it 
I believe they branded it on the hind quarter 
with the idea of sending it home to the Zoo. 

The Adjutant. But it wouldn't lead? 

The Sub. Either that, or the Provost- 
Marshal stepped in and ordered us not to take 
it on. Provost' Marshals are an awful nuisance 
on service ; they get Brat show at everything 
and then come down with a bang on anybody 
who shows similar enterprise. At one time 
wo used to be able to get a few things for 
ourselves by nipping into a new town before 
the crowd came. Now the Provost-Marshal 
always gets there first and closes all the 
stores until he and the Supply Officer have 
commandeered what they want for the 
column. 

The Q.-M. I have found it a good plan to 
march straight into a store and put a sentry 
on the door until you have been served. 

The Sub. I call that pure cheek. I say, old 
chap, I wish you'd remember to get me some 
baking powder the next time you get into a 
store. 
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Thh Q.M, Baking powder 1 Why, I 

haven't seen any for months. My man has 

. boon Uiiing Enos's Fruit Salt since we left 

Kroonstadu It's nn awfiUly gooU substitute. 

Thk Col. That reminds mo ; I have asked 
a friend to dine with us to-morrow night ; see 
what you fellows con do in the way of a 
decent meiil for him. 

Thk Q.-M. By Jove ! we'll bring out that 
table 1 picked up uii the roud the other day. 

Thk Chait-ain. I like tbnt term ''picked 
up." 

The Svk Don't quibble, Padre. I fancy 
I've got a goose left that we might put in the 
pot for to-morrow. 

The Q.-M. And I've got a sucking-pig. 

The Col. We are in luck. You had better 
send a party out for some wood to cook with. 
By the way, how are those new black boys 
shaping ? 

The Q.-M. Very well, sir, but the older 
ones arc getting rather restive. Some of them 
are continually pestering me to be paid off 
80 that they can go back to their homes. 

The Sub. Yes, sir ; and do you know how 
he gets round them ? He forks out a ragged 
bit of paper and reads them a long imaginary 
letter from Lord Roberts, beginning "My 
dear Blank," and ending, "Yours truly, 
Roberts." 

The Col. What does he put in between ? 
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Thb Sub. Oli, somethiog to the effect that 
" I {meauing Roberts) have watched the coii- 
duct of your hiaek boya very carefully for a 
long time, and have every reason to be proud 
of them. They are lending the British Army 
valuable assistance in sultjugatiug the Boers, 
and I (still meaning Roberts) hope soon to be 
able to let them get back home." It goes 
down wonderfully well every time. 

The Chaplain. Has anyone heard lately of 
Lieutenant 1 

'I'hk Awutant. Poor fellow, he was in the 
last atogca of enteric when 1 heard from 
Bloemfontein last, but that is quite two 
months ago. Anything may have nappened 
since then. 

Tub Cou. I must really see if wo can't do 
something about our mails. Vr'c ought to 
hear about them when we get to our next 
camp. We don't know what is going on in 
the ouftide world. Well, I think I'll turn in 
now. You fellows want all the sleep you can 
get too ; we must be off before daylight in the 
morning. Uood-uight ! 

OuVRS. Good-night, sir I 

Thb Q.-M. Now I must go and issue a rum 
ratdoQ or there'll be a row. 



CHAPTER XXVI 



I HAVE known the Australian Bushman for 
years — as he exists on hia native heath. He 
18 not a "BuBhranger" in our sense of the 
word ; neither is he an aboriginal, as some 
people seem to imagine. The Sydney Daily 
Telegraph correspondent, who accompanied 
the first lot round by way of Beira, records 
his impression of them. He says : — 

"As an Englishman I have derived much 
pleasure from the study of the Bushman, and 
after two months' intercourse I have come to 
the conclusion that he is one of the best 
fellows in the world — and this after he had 
laughed me to scorn for drinking tea with 
milk, and had been unsympathetically mirth- 
ful over my ineffectual effort to make " dam- 
per," or the tasty "devils in the coals." He 
is a tall, raw-boned, good-natured beggar; 
he can make tea in a period an ordinary man 
would be striking a match ; he can ride horses 
that tie themselves up into knots and buck 
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with great sutldcuuvss uud power ; lie can 
swear so thai I have seen regular Tommies 
stand agape in aweeoine admiration. With 
a Bick uomradu he is tender as a child ; he is 
the sort of stuff that heroes arc cut from, and 
when a buck crosses his path within eyeshot 
he fearA not God or the game laws." 

Unfortunately, there would appear to have 
been some difHuulty with his oflicers, several 
of whom, in Khode»ia, were chosen by a com* 
mittee. Colonel Caruw, their Brigadier, in 
an interview on the subject, is thus repre- 
sented : — 

" What do I think of the Hushmeu ? " he 
said, sweeping a pile of returns off a chair and 
motioning me to a neat "They are great, 
and I am just as p^oail of my commimd oa I 
can possibly be. They want a little training, 
but they are woHderfully adaptable, and thoy 
can ride. Look at that fclluw " — a muUDted 
man of the Victorians was tearing past tho 
o{Kco, going for all he was worth — " I can't 
get the beggars t.o walk their horses ; bnt 
really they are awfiilly good, and they cnduto 
any amount of hiirdHhip without complaining. 
They arc just the followa fur campaigning in 
Bhodesia." 

" What aWut the officers t " 

The Cotouol (JroKc instantlv, for your Iai> 
perial ofiicer will not readily discuss the laalta 
and failings of his conj'rrrea. "The officen 
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are alj right. There has been some slight 
bother with one or two, but nothing to speak 
of. They want training. Some of the officers 
are apleiidid. I could not wish for better, 
and thtii majority arc anxious to learn." 

During the early stages of the war the 
men were not at all pleased with the turn 
events took. "It must be borne in mind," 
says the bcforemeutioried correspondent, " that 
the force assembled between Beira and Bulu- 
wayo haa had absolutely the hardest time that 
any force has had, be they Colonial or other- 
wise. They have had a longer time ou ship- 
board than any of their comrades with the 
southern force. They have dragged out a 
dreary and soul -sickening existence in the 
fever swamps of the Portuguese territory. 
They have been bucketed up to Marendellas 
in shockingly slow stages, and have trekked 
a twenty-five days' march from that camp 
to Buluwayo, and it says much for men, 
undisciplined, untrained soldiers, that their 
behaviour has been so exemplary. It speaks 
well for the splendid Imperialistic patriotism 
of these corps that they can come out of the 
rough and tumble of campaigning with noth- 
ing stronger than a feeling of intense disgust 
that fighting is to be denied them. Whether 
it is a fact that the fighting is all finished is 
yet to be learnt. In some quarters it is 
believed that the war is by no means over, 




und that if Sir Frederick Carrintj;tou moves 
hU mcu iuto the Trunsvaal the Huahinan will 
come to his own, which is good cover aud 
steady shooting." 

Persoually I have uot tieou them at work 
in South Africa, but the chaplain with the 
ooDtingent has sent an interesting account of 
their first action, from which I tjuotc the 
following : — 

" RusTKNBUBa, Jidy Q(k, 1900. — Our 
' Bushics ' have had a fight with the Boers, and 
acquitted themselves well and bravely. We 
engaged three or four hundred of them on 
Saturday morning, aud drove them out of 
KuBleuburg. We had two men killetl, three 
men an<l one otlicer wimnded. It ia retwrtod 
that twenty-eight Boen wore killed, but 
nothing certain is known as yet. We also 
took about eight prifttmors. The following is 
a diary of our journey and fight : — 

" S'-tturd'.iy, June 30th. — Kode from Mafe- 
king with Father Timoney, and Green, and 
about 300 N.S.W. iruopa. Spent a horrible 
night on the trek ; two hour»' sleep on a wagon. 
The worHt night I ever Bpcnt in my life. 

"Su/M/tty, June 1st. — Swried at daylight 
Very cold ride ; my remount, a strong South 
Americjin pony. Rode to Ottoahoop, eight 
miles from Mafeking. Boer farming village 
Beautiful forming country. Almost the fiiTRt 
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DStralia at the Front 

^wo saw in the Traiiavaal — some beauti- 
au iliaD gum trees. Rejoined part of 
Squadron, under Pockley aud Christie. 
Colonel Uoldswoi is tajc * ue on to General 
Bad en -Powell. 

"Monday, July 2tid.- idc from Ottoshoop 
to Zeeru»t, a bea de through billy 

Transvaal country, i-aant several farms and 
saw some Boers (peaceful). Found Macbattie, 
Battye, and MuDins. Camped on a hilL 
Rainod heavily during the night ; slept in the 
open, m;iiiy ci' the men .*n;ikc-(l through. 

" Tuesday, July 3rd. — Found Captain Dibbs 
waiting with the news that I was in orders 
to proceed with ' B ' and ' C ' Squadrons to 
Rustenburg, as some thousands of Boers were 
expected to attack ' A ' Squadron. 

" Wednesday, JulyAth. — Every body greatly 
excited at the chance of having some fighting. 
Heard that Boers had occupied Rustenburg, 
and that our Colonel and Colonel Hoare were 
foiling back upon us. 

" Thursday, July 5th. — Rose at 4.30 a.m. 
and trekked till 8.30. Cantered eighteen miles 
and met long convoy with Colonel Airey and 
' A ' Squadron ; also some detachments of 
Colonel Plumer's force under Colonel Hoare ; 
also two or three guns (12-pounder, 7-pounder, 
and Maxim). We joined in their retreat and 
camped with our own wagons at Monaco 
River. Boers were threatening Rusten- 




The " Bushics *' 

burg, and Baden-PoweU'a orders were to fall 
back. 

"Friday, Jtdy 6(A.— Started off at 9.30 
a.m. Rode on towards RastcDburg. At noon 
arrived at Eland's River, a Bmall British fort 
on the hill. A few of Colonel Plumor'a men 
there. Colonel Holdswortb telephoned to 
Ruatenburg, and learned that the Boera were 
threatening the town. Twenty Boers were at 
Eland's River last night. Started off for 
Rustenburg (thirty-seven tniles). I'oshed on 
quickly. Travelled till 4 a.m. Rested half 
au hour and pushed on towards Magalo'a Nek, 
a dangerous pass six miles from Ruatenburg. 
All men excited at the prospect of a fight. 
'A' Squadron wax left behind at Bland's 
River. Colooc! Airey, Colonel Holdswortb, 
with the 12-pouDder and the Maxim, the 
ambulance mule wagon and a few other 
wagons, the Staff, and ' B * and ' C ' Squadrona 
went on. 

" Saturday, July 7th (the day of battle). 
— Pressed on to the Nek. Everyone fully 
expected a fight. Arrived at the pass at 
sunrise. Advance guard on the alert. Went 
Dp into the pass very carefully. Found no 
signs of the enemy, and got through in safely, 
to the delight of everyone Loft Lieutenant 
Christie and twenty men to guard the pass. 
Pushed on towards Rustenburg. Soon after 
saw the town in the diatanoa About a mile 
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Australia at the Front 

from the towD wo beard c&nnon roarmg. 
Pushed on at a cautcr. Found the euemj id 
position near the town, storming the gaol, 
where Major Tracey and about sixty of 
Plumer's mcu worn the only garrison. The 
BritiBh flag at the Landrost's office had been 
torn down. ' IJ ' Squadron, under Lieutenant 
Elekford, tuok the right wing ; ' C ' Squadron, 
with Captain Machattie, took the left ; Cap- 
tain Kobertson, with the advance guard, went 
straight on. All advanced quickly across the 
plain under a hot ritlc and pom-pom fire. 
The liiii'ra run round the back of the town 
towards Pretoria. Some got to a kopje, but 
the wonderful chaise of the Bushmen quickly 
dislodged them — a very smart piece of fight- 
ing. Everybody pleased, Poor Trooper 
Russell shot dead through the heart; sAbo 
Corporal Murray, who was found by Board- 
man and myself. Lance-Corporal Legh shot 
in the groin and Trooper Fimester shot in the 
back. Captain Machattie wounded in the 
chest and arm. Boardman and I galloped in 
after the squadrons, and, separating, looked 
for the wounded men. The Boers, two or 
three hundred strong, retreated. Our 12- 
pounder was placed on a kopje to the east of 
the town. The fight lasted from eleven till 
twelve o'clock. We were thus just in time to 
relieve Rustenburg. In the afternoon got a 
little sleep. Dined in the town with Mac- 
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The " Bushics " 

hattie and Pockley, and camped under a tree. 
The wagons arrived at night. We have 
accomplished a wtmderful march — forty-eight 
miles from Friday morning to Saturday morn- 
ing. No sleep, and n battle at the end. 
Ruatenbnrg ia eighty miles from Zeerust, which 
we left on Wednesday morning. Wonderful 
how we arrived just in time to clear the Boere 
out of the place. About twelve Boers taken 
prisoners, and twenty-eight reported to have 
been killed. Badcn-Powell expected to-night 
from the east. 

" Monday, July 9(/i. — Baden - Powell, 
Colonel Plumer, and 1000 men, with six guna, 
arrived on Sunday night. On .Monday a patrol 
of our men wcut out in the ilirection taken 
by the enemy. The advance guard came into 
contact with the enemy's outposts, and some 
akirmishing rcBulted. Two of our men were 
wounded and one taken prisoner. It ia re- 
ported that seven Boers were killed and 
several wounded. Both parties retreated." 

Actually the fimt casualty among our 
Buabmen was the result of an accident 
somewhere on the railway line near Buira. 
Trooper Meyers, passing between some supply 
trucks to reach the opposite side of the 
platform, wa.1 suddenly Knocked down and 
run over. None of his comrades noticed the 
accident. Uo lay alongside the line all night, 
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Australia at the Front 

with both ankles and feot badly mang1e< , 
until a water-train happened along. HfrJ 
coo-eed to the driver, who placed him on! 
the train and took him on to Umtall The.] 
regiment bad pulled up there for a fewa 
bourn, just when Meyers was brought io* J 
dying. Ho had shown great pluck and-l 
endurance. During the night he had re- 
moved bis bandolier and coat, and finally 
his sbirt. With the latter, torn into strips, 
he bad biiudftged his wounded members, 
but it was found ucnessfirv to amputate 
both legs. He died shortly after the 
operation. 

From letters sent home to their friends 
in Australia by the Buslimen, I select the 
following : — 

"Two things struck me very forcibly out 
here (Marendellas). One is that the only- 
hotel seems to be built of grass and mud ; 
and the other, that it is good fun to see 
the Imperial Yeomanry ride, as they fall at 
the rate of one a minute." 

" I expect we shall be here for twelve 
months. I would like a few months on my 
own account after the war is over to do a bit 
of prospecting." 
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SOME REVIEWS ON 

SOCIAL LIFE IN THE BRITISH ARMY 

Pftll U«U OuetU.—" BriKblly written by the military mpen 
of the H'tslmiruUr OiUilU, anii neatly illtuirated by Mr Caiix 
Woodville ; this ii a inuit mterciiting and iuslracttve volume. I'. 
b just what was wanied now that the tjucstioii of the cost of life it 
the Army and ihc imposiibilily for an ufliccr of living upon his pij 
lit8 been brought into such prominence. The quctitioo is emphaXiC' 
tSyf one of ibo^e which must not be allowrd in slip away agais 
■hoald a long pcAce follow on the proent war, as questions hat-ei 
Wkjrof doing. 'A Hriti>.h Officer' mftkes some very shrewd pwna 
in (he matter. He performs a uieful service in clearing the groDDii 
of vuIkm exa^craiioiM, t)ie f'rench aiid Kus&ian myths of the 
British Officer'i wild luxtiriousnea*, the agitaior's 'gilded popinjay' 
HI perGi- tali tics, Uie duties and recreations of the officer, skeicbt* 
lite at Sandhurst and the Staff College, and devotes a chapter to 
Tummy and to Mr* Tommy in the married quarters." 

niiutntod London Neve.—" At a lime when all matters militarr 
bulk so lar^e in the public eye, 'Social Life in the British Army' 
should receive the welcome its accuracy deserves. The author d 
this book writes of the fulness of knowledge. He pictures the 
everyday life of an officers' mess and of Tommy's barrack -room, and 
does it so well thai young men bound for Sandhurst or ' through the 
Militia' will be able la form a truthful and vivid idea of barrack life. 
The reader may be confidently and cordially recommended to the 
entertaining pages of ' A British Officer.' " 

Spectator— "The author of this book is a sensible and well- 
informed person. Me tells us much that we want to know about 
all ranks. The 'British Officer' is candid, but a friend He holds 
his romrades to be superior lo the Ccnnnn in real military qualities, 
if inferior in military knowledge. Our readers should study the boot 
for themselves. The questions with which it deals are bound to 
turn up when this war is at an end." 

Army and Navy Oazette.~''No volume has appeared dealing 
so thoroughly and so competently with the inner life of the Army. 
It is not merely descriptive, but will be welcomed by all those who 
contemplate putting their sons in the Service, for they will realise 
better tnan otherwise they might do what the conditions of militarr 
life arc." 

Oeneral Sir Gflorge White, V.O., wriUs:—" I have read ' Social 
Life in the British Army' with great interest, and consider it a iiir 
representation." 

H. 0. Amold-FoTBtar, Esq., M.P., wriUs :—" 1 imagine few 
people arc better fitted to write about any military subject than the 
author," 
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SOME REVIEWS ON 

SOCIAL LIFE IN THE BRITISH ARMY 

P«U Mall Ouetto.— " DriK^Uy writicn by the miliuur expert 
of the IVeitmuuter <Ja*etlt, and ncAtly illuctmted by Mr Catas 
WuodvlLle ; thii ii a moil iniercitins and imtnicHve voluioe. Il 
iaJuU what "nu wonted nuw that the i^uesiiun of the cost of life in 
the Anay and the impmsibility for an officer □{ living upon hts pt]r 
has betn brou|;hi into such pramineiice. The questioa is emphatic- 
ally OM of those which must not be allowed lo slip away again 
■hoald a long pe;icc follow on the present war, as questions hare a 
wny of doinx. ' A British Officer ' maliM some very shrewd points 
in the matter. He performs a useful nervice in clearing the ti''=>^ 
of vulvar exaK Iterations, the French and Russian myths of On 
British Officer's wild luxuriousness. the agitalor't 'gildod popinjay' 
supcrfidialiiiei, tii<^ duties and recreatiuns of the officer, skctchn 
life at Sandhursi and the StalT College, and devotes a chapter m 
Tommy and to Mrs Tommy in ihc married quarters," 

ZUnstratfid London HewS'~" At a time when all matters milttan 
bulk lo lar^c in Ihc public eye, 'Social Life in the British Anny' 
should receive the welcome its accuracy deserves. The author oj 
this book writes of the fulness of knowledge. He pictures Ih* 
everyday life of an officers' mess and of Tommy's barracK-room, and 
dues ii so well that youn^ men bound for .Sandhurst or ' through ibe 
Militia ' will be able to form a truthful and vivid idea of barrack life. 
The reader may be confidently and cordially recommended to the 
entertaining pages of 'A British Officer.'" 

Spectator.— "The author of this book is a sensible and well- 
informed person. He tells us much that we went to know about 
all ranks. The ' Uritish Officer' is candid, but a friend He hold! 
his comrades to be superior lo the Gemian in real military' qualities, 
if inferior in military knowledge. Our readers should study the boob 
for themselves. The questions with which It deals are bound to 
turn up when this war is at an end." 

Armf and Navy Qazette.— " No volume has appeared dealing 
so thoroughly and so competently with the inner life of the Army, 
It is not merely descriptive, hut will be welcomed by all those whc 
contemplate putting their sons in the Service, for they will realise 
better tnan otherwise they might do what the conditions of militai] 
life are" 

Oeneral Sir Oeorge White, V.O., Tt-r/Us .— " I have read ' Social 
Life in the British Army' «ilh great interest, and consider it a fail 
representation." 

H. 0. Aniold-ForBter, Eaq^ M.P., ivriUs:—''\ imagine feit 
people arc better titled to write about any military subject than th( 
author." 
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By WILLIJIM 8. WALKBR 

(" Coo^« ") 

When the Mopoke Calls' 

fllh M Full-page Drawingj on rialc I'lpci by SuiOS H. VbddEe. 

In Crenra 8to, Cloth Gilt, 3%. 6d. 
Alao tn Long*! Colonial Libruj of Coj);r^g4tt Novds 



■jWCUtcr.— *■ A brigtiiljf.wilnui vabme t>( the iriali tail bummin otCvlaa'ai 
life tame iliiily ytin or more b*ck. ' Midaighl,' the naty ol ■ biuhnii(« who, 
ha 1 whiJf, emlril luipicioii t>j •ucceofully impenORiIisu ■ apuia of polKc, ia > 
favnanblc tircinua of Mr Wilkei'i powcn. He, too, wt tn gUd to Ke, ha i 
liiait worit hjr ttM black). Mr Vcddcr'i plctum uc goo'l." 

Wofld.— ^Mt WillUm S. Willuf it ilMpcd ia tht mdilimi* of Anicnliu 
biuh-lorc, aod hii collection of UIm connio the upericncn of i canet (peat omM 
wlut wu In ihoK itiyi ■ wild uil unMtllcd Hjioo. They are fiill of the taani of 
the vifriai'i »d| uf fFeedom, 4ail tre putlcutul^ IVctb ind unluidiiuycd.'' 

TUOM. — " A eollcetiDn of Aiutriliin •!«»«, %\i'mt i npiul idea of lift ao 
Ihs rcmoU ani-ititioni of Ihe aitem coloniu in ihe litl generation. Not die kul 
ailnctive chaptfr i> the lint, detcrlbiog the to voyage, when the pauengei b; 
ujling thip had lo fnmith hia own cabin. Theie \* humour in the lameotablc 
UibtiUtian of ihe ')ackero«,' ot ■tendcrfool'; there i> romance in the Irgead of tbi 
haunlid gutly. and in ihe tile of ihe dead digger*! Chriitmai boi lo hit comradci ; 
and there li [he hci((hl of lenialion in ihc fighting of ihc fioo.l, when ihe buritinf 

beLeagureil oceupinta." 

AUwntun.— " Mr W. S. Walker'i itoriei of Auitralian life, ai it wu in hit 

yoongtr diyi, are told with much apirit and very evident enjoyment. The atariet 
are plain, itriigbtforwird yimt of adventure, and the reader it apveaUy 

Black and Wlilto.— « Mr W. S. Walker'i collection of atoriei of bnih life ii 
an admirable one. . . Beart the itnnrint of lincere work aod a very thoroogfa 
knowledge of the •ubjeel. Mr Walker wrilet of buih life with evident com- 
prehcDiioD and liking, which maket hii ttorici very pleaiant reading. TloM 
reader) who have not beea lurfeited by book) dealing with Auitralian life — ia 
which the local colour hat been iloppcd on in an inditcriminatc manner — will find 
much lo enjoy in ' When the Mopoke CilU,' and will be convinced that thii ia the 
real thing." 

IiU«ry World.— " The iloriei are particularly rich in local colour, and the 
very fiill deicription of the characteriatic Kenery amid which the incidentt take 
place will be read with interett. The good itoriet that i( uaquexioaibly containa." 

ytMiOj tniL— "There it no more intereiting writer about Anitralia thin Mr 
William S. Walker, Ihe well-known • Coo-ee.' Hit new book givet a new 
inteieat to Colonial life. We get aomething more than ill roughnea* and 
raggedneiii we get iti humour and human intereit. No other writer on auti* 
podean aubjecU wtitea with to much dramatic power >i Mr Walker." 
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By WILLIAM a WALKHR 

("Coo-ee") 

From the Land of the Wombat 

Wuh 13 Fall-page Drawings on Plate Paper by J. AvTON Syminctoh. 

In Crown Sra, Cloth Gil^ 31. 6d. 

Alao in Lead's Colonial Libniy of Cvpytigbt Novds 

n JamM'i Ouatte,— " Mr Wilker ii 1 typidl Auilnliu. Fimilbrly koowB 
u *Coo-ee,' he ii full of the verve uiH virility of the youifer gcDer*t)on of oar 
Coloniil couiini, rcmindiag ut, in (hit reipect, of hii (ifttd relative, 'Rolf 
Boldrewooil,' to whom the bwik it dediciied." 

Onphift — " The tloriet ire written to Dttanlly ind with lach u apponact 
of tralh thit we ite atmoit iacLined to believe that the intbor i* reUtiii( hit owa 
experieticet rather than telling ui talet of fiction. Mr Walker hai great koaw* 
ledge of hit lubject, and it able to convey to hit reader a very mliitie imprtwioa 
of AutttaliiD life and character. The iloriei ire of great variety, ind taxaj tt 
them have a quaint humour about thetn that it decidedly iikiD|. The take nt 
well illnitntcd by J. AytOD Symington." 

■atnrdAT BtVlvw.—'' Very coDtiderible ikill and cleverxKu. Hit ttaric* «• 

AUHWWUn.— " TheK yimi ire evidently the work of in eijierteBced baaluBaa." 

OnaidlUL— "Mr Walker bai done eacellent 
Wombat,' and he (cemi now (a be our dnetl A 
pictureique, alwiyt tlr Iking." 

TtCtmlBltar Bartow.— "Mr William S. Walker, who eahibiled to deep t 
knowledge of Auiirali>n life in hit delightful book, > When the Mopoke Calli,* 
hat wrilten an enlertaining volume of ibort itoriet entitled ' From U» Land of 
the Womhil.'" 

nOl lUU OkMtta.— " Mr Walker hat fbUowed up hit well-received volume ot 
Antlrtlian tketchet, 'When the Mopoke Cilli,' by a tccond collection on -nrj 
limilir linei. They will ilTord an intighl into the wilil, wayward life of the 
* aqnatter ' and the * free telector,' ~ 

iMdOlT.— "The Itoriet are of Coloniah and nativea, and their local kiAov b 
very itroDg anil theii intcrett ofleo quite Intid." 

TulQr nJr.— "Written wiih the tame brightneu and patfaot at in prc- 
deceawr, the litett book it even fuller of vitality, and givti □• a ikeper ioiifbt uto 
the itrugglii and Irbli ofboih life * and ibe varioin ilrange characlen thai live it. 
It it capitally illuttraled." 

thit volume, tad the writer'! power of charicteritatioa it manifeM in every one 
of the lilea. They form a freah, well-written and entettaiaini collMioa. 
Mr Symingtan't illottraliona are eicillenl." 
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am 5. Walker's Stories 

loaf yait of opDieno in Uw * New, r- Country,' yon of bard werk 4*1 d 

hud lack, tn«* iiulltiid tQ main pni- n picium of Ilie Gnal Wsita Lisi 

Uf knawt wlixt hr hit chonii In «._ ■ nit. On* mij ujr, witiunii bdJic 

D iwr} ,i»<l Aiiiltiliio, uid (hoold oM oU 

a Aiuirtliui lUllior." 
D (SiimJ Afoiirr).— " Amt Ih* bai of Ui. new rcaQiU ts Ai 
rinki »r Autnllio liianiurr i< Mr W. i lUur. Ht hu Unliag mcHl*— o« 
in nrtlculii | hr h nrvrr duJl. Wbcihfr he in wtitiDg of ihe blacki or Uie wliiies 
l(Iliii( of tilt lovn anil jeilouuu of »n •btnitinil rnumpment in the hr lixi 
blodu, 01 tclitini llu rirly ba<h ciptriencu nl lli« rtttic drover, A'lgga i 
tbtfbtrit, ihc iniluttiiKnt li ajwiyi to luic (be pag«, ocvcr ta drop tbe book." 

Ail«l>lila ObMITCr. — "Fnii, ncipoilo ■«(! hiirbrtdlh ricapM mii judiciom)'. 
iiid ihc rtiuJi uplcji.ui ind lively re«dioj. Many ■□ old dijger ik buihaum will 
n*d ikne Mgn md recall Ibe good old d«y>, and rouy ■ city man will get hcR 
■ whiff of uie back eoontry." 

■Onth Anrtnllas B«Kl>t«r. — "Cipiul . . . inunating and eDtertaiDtnl. 
Certain hinta in ihc book will pteaie the buibdua. The tlluatration* by J. Ajton 
Symington are creditable." 

Itav iMlud Hanld.— " Full of the intereit of wild lifb." 

AnokUud Hanll (New Zealand). — "The deactiption of life in the 'back 
blocki' » woniicrfully realiitic." 

■•W gwlMld TblW*.— "A teriei of itoriei of Aiulraliia life, powerfully and 
racity written, ihowing the ligbti ind ihtdowa of life in the ' Land of the WombaL' 
Some of the itoiiei are tiigic, othen pathetic, and lome humoroui, bat all intereM- 
ing. The deicriptioni of life ■ in the back blocki' are wonderfully Tealiacic," 

Rev ZoftUnd Mall—" Mr Walker writea from penonil eaperlence of the •cow 
and cbaracltri he portray*. Hii ityle i> (imple and direct. * La lor of Coridga' 
and 'Widdygalo' evince careful atudy of and coniiderible inalght into aboriginal 
life and character. Mr Walket'i iloriet are eicellent and deacrve popularity." 



Mr William S. Walter's Stories have also been favour- 
ably reviewed in the Indian, Canadian 
and South African Press. 
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THE REALISATION OF JUSTUS MORAN. 

Bjf fkEIiBRic Carrrl, AulhuE of "Tb« Attveuluiei of Jubn Jolnu," J 
"The rroBiKU of pKulinc KcMler," Etc ^ 

THE WAY OUT. By G. B. BUROIN, Author of 

"The liiead of Tears," Lie. 

I'D CROWNS RESIGN. By J. MacLarek 

COHBAS, Author of " I'ursucd by (he Ijiw,'' Elc. 

MEN OF MARLOWE'S. By Mrs Henrv 

DUDBNKV, Author o( "The Malernily of liarrLol Wicken," " Kollj 
Corner," KU- 

yOLAHDE THE PARISIENNE. By Lucas 

Ci.BKVR (Mrs Howard Kitifscotc). Aulhor o! '■l/uarus," "The 
Woman »ho Wouldn't," Etc. 

THE STRENGTH OF STRAW. By EsMi 

SiUAKT, Author of "Sent to Coventry," "In the Dark," Etc. 

London ; JOHN LONG, 6 Chanuos Stkket, Stkani>. 
^mi at all tie Liiraries ami Beaiiellirs. 
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In handuoie Crown Bra. ^ecUl Cover Dttigni. 
Price 6s. Mch 

THE IVORY BRIDE. By Thomas Pinkerton, 

Author of " Dead Oppteiiori," Eic. 

THE LUCK OF A LOWLAND LADDIE. By 

May Crohmbi.im, Aulhor of " KinNih," "BettiM," Eic 

A TRAITOR IN LONDON. By Fergus Hume, 

Author ot "The Mystciy of a llaiuom Cab," Etc. 

JEAN KEIR OF CRAIGNEIL. By Sarah 

TvTLR», AuihoT "( '• Miw Ninse, " '■ Login's Loj-alty. " Kic. 

THE MALICE OF GRACE WENTWORTH. 

By R. ][. HBPFENSTATt.. 

FRIENDSHIP AND FOLLY. By Marie 

Louise Pooi i, the well-known Anieric>n Wriwr, Auihoi of " In ■ 
Dike Sh«my," "Bos*," Etc. 

STRAIGHT SHOES. By G. G. Ciiatterton, 

Author of " The Sport of Circa msiancc," " The Angel of Chance," 



London: JOHN LONG, 6 Chandos Street, Strand. 

^Jb/ al aH tkt Uhraritt ami fiMiiilltri. 
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AUTUMN LIST OF BOOKS— Contlni 

MISGELIiANEOUS 
Happiness: Its Pursuit and Attainment. 

l;y ili^ Rev. W. J. Km TV, (_T..«n 8yo, 3!, 6d. 

Glimpses from Wonderland. By John 

iNiiALD. Wiih Vnc full'paEC llbMialions on Art F'nper by A. 
HAlrRRl.E. In 11 ■ ■ cnvii. Ciowo 8vo, gi'l ""P. &, 



LONG'S 
OF I. 



Father Anth 
A Tair Fraud. 



'ENNY SERIES 
I HOTELS 

.OBERT Buchanan. 



Liy ivirs LOVETT Cameron. 

The Silent House in Pimlico. Bv Fi:iu;us 

lliMI., [A\idy 

Curios, Some Strange Adventures of Two 
bachelors. I'y i^i' <"''■•<■ ^'^i^'i- [o./.h-r 



LONG'S SELECT NOVELS 



The followin;; are amon;; the first in the Series 

Father Anthony. By Rotikrt Buchanan. With 
Trewinnot of Ouy's. A Novel of Medical 

S(,M,.nl l.if,-. Hy M.-Cnfi.oN KFK^■Ul.^^■. 

A Difficult natter. By Mrs Lovett Cameron. 
lx)NnoN : JOHN l.ON'G, 6 Cifando;; Street, Strand. 




MAY CROMMELIN'S 

POPULAB NOVELS 

In Crown 8vo, cloth glH, pric* 0*. aach 
JUST PUBLISHED 

The Luck of a Lowland Laddie 
Kinsah: A Story of Harem Life 

FRONTtspiECE BY })AUBER 
Crown 6vo, cloth gill, prlc« 6(. exch 

PkU MkU (hurtU.— ' Ii is realljp Roud. The iioiy not unljr iniroduecii 
much or the inner life of Moiucco lo which > nun wiitei has no acceu, and 
which is interestingly and picturcvjuelf touched in by (he author, il al<a 
gJYes many thorough I y Moorish adventures, which are inlinilcly more excel- 
lent reading foi heing true. Few booki could give a lietter idea either of the 
Inighler and darker side of Moorish harem life.' 

DaUr Vtwa. — -The Imulc owes its vivid rendering of Moorish character 
and custom! to personal study on the ^pol, no less than to auistance from 
those of the author's friends localised and naturalised in Morocco. The ttory 
shngld be read, not only foi its piclarcsque ityle. Inil also f<it ili inlemi a> 
throwing a tide-light on contemporary manners,' 



BETTINA 

P*U KtU Ouatta.— 'The remarkable a<lventure* she had (Bctlina) were 
well worth the telling, and are here admirably told by Mils Crommclin. 
There is some really good character-drawing to be ttotcd in " Bcitina," the 
scenei are many and varied, and described with animatirai. and MtM Crom- 
tnelin takes care lo keep alive ihe teader'i intetest in her work.' 

lUaehMMr OnHtr.— ' All Mis Crommelin's heroines are delightlol, twi 
Bctlina, in our opinion, stands first. The book it full of hairlxeaitth escapes 
and advenlnres, and ibould pruve very popular.' 

R JUMCl OuMU.—' Bctlina is charming.' 

London : JOHN LONG, 6 Chandos Strekt, Strand. 

AnA at all tit Ziirnn'tt amj /Uotttllrri. 




MRS LOVETT CAMERON'S 

POPULAR NOVELS 



HORNUra FOBT.-'Kra Lontt OunwoB li ou of tha boat ■torr-MUen 
or ths dAjr, Bad ber pwn an m hD oT lit* uid movement thiit not ons ol 
tbam la vUUiisly ■«<«»< ' 

DAILY nws,— ' Kii rlu ara alwara brl^tit. TlVKclaoa 

uid enMrMlBlng. Thi If hiimui. mai tart, wlUuil. a. 

cbarmlDx &«aluisH u 

DAILY TILEaRAPt «n U a fBrtUs ud QaeBt nory- 

taUer, and tn unccmi 

FALL HALL QAZSi aeron, la bar novela. la Blwva 

readaUa knd Alwaja t. 

SFEAKEK.^' Bn Loi IN Uw InvBliuble gift of neTer 

allowlnx bar rsadan t< 

BLACK ABD WHITE, 
certain ezpeclatlons wbivu «.> 
Lovett Camaron.' 

ACADEMY. -' Mrs Lavett Cameron exhlbita poirar, initea with Tlracltr. 
and elaborates her plots akllfu1l7.' 

BOOKMAN. -'Mtb LoTett Cameron ba< gained for herBoU a circle of 
admirerB. who take up any new book or hera wlUi a certain easerneai 
and confldence.' 

VANirv FAIR.-'Hra LoTett Cameron needs no Introduction t« the nove] 
reader, and. Indeed, has ber public ready to ber band aa soon aa her books 



A Difficult Matter 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. and 3s. 6d. 

Black and White.— 'Wo have 3 few writers whose Ivioks arouse in us 
cerlain cxjiccUlionFi which are always fulfilled. Such a wriicr is Mis I^vctl 
Cameron, and her ncwtM slory, "A Difficult Mailer," .Iocs not make us 
change our opinion.' 

World.—' One of lUrs I.ovctl Cameron's l:csl novels. . . . There is a Eood 
deal lo admire in this novel licsides its construction : Ihc style is plL'i.sing, and, 
without pise or ])latitadc, Mrs l.ovelt Cameron gives her readers the benefit of 
cultivated <il innervation of life, a ihou^httiil minrl. .and tlie t;ifl of sympalhy.' 

St JamsB'B OaMtte. — ' Certain lo lie caf^cily read. Ilci strength lies in her 
untleniabic simplicity in the tcllinj; of her story ami a hrealh of youth fulness 
which clinfis more or less to every line from Mrs Cameron's pen. ... A very- 
pretty book. . . . The slory is intensely in teres linj;.' 

rx)NDON: JOHN LONG, 6 Chandos Street, Stranh. 

Mnd (1/ all lie Ubrariit aw/ BeoknlUrs. 



/ARS^LOVETT CAMERON'S NOVELS 

A Passing Fancy 

Crown Svo, clolh gilt, 6e. 

DkUj TaUcnplt. — 'Mij Luvcll Camdon is i fcilile und llucnl x 
letlec, anil ui unconiinanly cleva womui, whuic Gctional woilu ippci 
IndicBlc that ihe bu iludial hamaa chinclet with cuaiidcnUc uiiduily. 
Inletat of " A r>isiiig Kacey " ii well iiiainuinnl hom iis cipciiiiii> lu iti 
big ehapict.' 

DUlr Haw*.— ' Mis LoveU Cameian'i itorits uc alinyi biight, v~ 
knd cii(ctlunin£. Tlicy ue vny pleuaDlly human, and have, wiihal, a chann- 
ingfitslmeu «iii] viecjut. Tlie hcioine iif "A I'aulcg Kancy" Uuiwof Mn 
Cameron't moit delightful crcalioni. Amhtosia Dcyiie it the veiy embodiment 
of English wonunhDod at iu box. The book, ii need bardljr he Mid, U 
written in a vi^oiou. pictuicKluc and eaiy ilytc, and the chanclna ait drawn 
with all Mis Camerun'i Mell-known prcclaion of touch and lirmneu of outUlic.' 



A Fair Fraud 






Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6b, 
IpMkW. — 'All Mn LoTctt Cameron'a well-knoHrn alttilnltn u 
of fiction aie to be found cuiludicd in bet lalat novel, " A Fair Frw 
Ilcic, as is hci wont, ihr ha* oner more nHiipinindnl, with deft and i 
Inoch, a piquant dith. " A Kait Kiaud " u. In Uuih, a very plnant and 
gnlnlainin); tloty, awl Mn I^vctt Cameion nn«»»et th« Invaluable gift <if 
never alliiwing her reaiUii to became boml. to that it \t poollilo l" read the 
book (ttaight ihtouf^ with tutabated intemt. There it plenty of incident in 
tlie iluiy, which 1> t»ld with gteal iiiliii and dull, anyiog the reader on fram 
page to pane jn very agreeable faahion. The characlcri ate all ijuite alive, and 
the dtawinc of the " Fair Fiasd " and hei evK-youlhfuI oioihei i> dome with 
humooi anil point. Allugcihri, we can curdiallf oDmoiFad " A Fait FnuMf^ 
to anyone in souch of an eidiing and r>cily- written Dotel. ' 

WofUL— ' Always lelli het unalei biifhtly and caaily. And In iIib 
imlann there it a dlatinct luuch ol nrlgiinahly ahotil the chatacler iif the ■ 
heroine (if the book. Marl<>n ha* Individual Itji, and the wutdi en 
unaly. Her (iultiEi and layinp to connection with tlic fair (land hciwlf anl 
on* pulfit of the ttoiy vi abtolniely natural, that they kncK tlie nnuothly'« 
thread of the pbri, and pr.iduce In the loader, wbii hai l-een iiuiiinc |b£c tl 
yoge iriih a pleaant lenie that he know* exactly what ii coming, a >|uitv 4 
tiitMni: thrill of inlcrul.' 

London: JOHN LONG, 6 Chahdos Strekt, Stxahd. 

Ami alalilkt LiirarUi m 




The Craze of Christina 

Crown 8vo, cloth gHt. 6s. 

WWU. — 'AnamuunB hctik is&lwajt luic uf u wekamc, and "The Ciau 
«l Chrullna " thuuld be jupulu, Hn Lovfii Cameion hiu upon a genoinelT 
oonlc ld«, luuj tin develi^w il ttilli Itil skill and usunncc of a ptaclised 
Dovelul. Mn Quncion menu tu enienain hei ladcn, uid eoieiUui thctn 
the doo. The hcioiiic il tuquant uul ficsh.' 

P«1J Hkll OuelU.— 'Tlie stoty ii btigliily wiittea and talertainiiig. 
CK'iiiina U o. well diawn cluuitclei, ' 

BMloun.—'.Mit Ixivcii Cameian baa alceady gained Toi henelf * circle of 
adiniiert who Uke u{i uiy new book of hen wilh a cetUin eagemeu and 
confidence.' 

Inn. — ' Mti Loveii Caneion has succeeded in develD|Hng i plot of con- 
lidcrnble niivflry. and has woiki-d il ool, as she always docs, with con- 
icicmiou! cate. There ii no lack of novelty iif idea and of Ireatmem, and the 
readet cannot complain that he knows what is coming. The cbaiaclers are 
well mnd boldly drawn, and have an individual reality. She has produced a 
very readable and interesting novel, which Ja certain to attract a large ntimbcr 

IpMtAtor,— 'The book is brightly written, and people who like Mrs 
Cameron's work will have no cause to be disappointed with it,' 

Utaratnra.— ' Written in a bright, humorous style, which makes it 
readable.' 

Lady'i PlcUrUl. — 'This lively and interesting story is the best that we 
have had From the pen of Mrs Lovett Cameron for some years. Most 
amusingly and graphically told.' 

AbwdMn Journal. — ' A stoiy by Mrs Lovett Cameron is always sure uf a 
cordial reception, but the freshness, vigour and origiikallty of her latest 
will come as a surprise even to her most ardent admirers. It is the bes ,.y 
she has yet written, and will fully establish her reputation as one of our leading; 
lady novelists. This is one of the best stories of the year, and should be widely 
and appreciatively read.' 

Tsalty Fill. — 'Mrs Lovett Cameron needs no introduction lo the novel 
reader, and, indeed, has her public ready to her hand as soon as her books 

Oa&ttovonutB. — ' Mis Lovett Cameron has hit upon a very ingenious idea. 
It is certainly ■ very well told story.' 

London : JOHN LONG, 6 Chandos Street, Strand. 
Ami at aillkt LUrariti and Saeijtiitri. 
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